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REFRAIN. 





BY H. H. 





OF all the songs which poets sing, 
The ones which are most sweet 
Are those which at close intervals 
A low refrain repeat; 
Some tender word, some syllable, 
Over and over, ever and ever, 
While the song lasts, 
Altering never, 
Music if sung, music if said, 
Subtle like some fine golden thread 
A shuttle casts, 
In and out on a fabric red, 
Till it glows all through 
With the golden hue. 
Ob! of all the songs sung, 
No songs are so sweet 
As the songs with refrains, 
Which repeat and repeat. 


Of all the lives lived 
No life is so sweet 
As the life where one thought 
In refrain doth repeat, 
Over and over, ever and ever, 
Till the life ends, 
Altering never, 
Joy which is felt, but is not said, 
Subtler than any golden thread 
Which the shuttle sends 
In and out in a fabric red, 
Till it glows all through 
With a golden hue. 
Oh! of all the lives lived, 
Can be no life so sweet 
As the life where one thought 
In refrain doth repeat. 


‘*Now name me a thought 
To make life so sweet, 
A thought of such joy 
Its refrain to repeat.”’ 
Oh! foolish to ask me. 
Who loves believes ; 
But telleth never. 
It might be a name, just a name—not 
said; 
But in every thought, like a golden 
thread 
Which the shuttle weaves 
In and out on a fabric red, 
Till it glows all through 
With a golden hue. 
Oh ! of all the sweet lives, 
Who can tell how sweet 
Is the life which one name 
In refrain doth repeat ? 


Ever, ever 





WHAT ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN 
FOR? 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 





Every good thing in this world has a 


right to exist. Itisitsown vindication. ‘“‘The 


world owes us a living, at.any rate,” said a 
worthless idler once to Dr. Johnson. The 
shrewd old philosopher replied: ‘‘ Lam not 
80 sure that it does.” This world does not 
Owe house-room to anybody or anything, 
social, civil, or moral, which is of no possi- 
ble value.’ At the very outset the religion 
of Jesus Christ was challenged by such 
sharp questions as: ‘‘ What does this new 
Gospel mean? What reason has it for being? 
What are its fruits?” Jesus forewarned 
his followers that they’ must stand ‘this 
Searching test of practical results. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them. A tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 





down and cast into the fire.” One of his 
apostles reiterated the same idea when he 
reminded his fellow-Christians that they 
must ‘‘be ready always to give an answer 
to every man that asketh you a reason for 
the hope that is in you.”» The evident 
meaning of this passage is that every Chris- 
tian must have good and sufficient reasons 
for being a Christian. These reasons he 
must be willing to give to every one who 
either challenges his creed or who honestly 
seeks for enlightenment. Thestrongest of all 
vindications would be the practical fruits 
which Christianity should produce. 


‘*What are you a Christian for?” is a 
question which the unconverted often ad- 
dress to those who profess to be followers 
of the Lord Jesus. They have a right to 
ask it. Every auditor in my congregation 
has a right to put this question to me, as I 
stand in the pulpit. If I urge a man of the 
world to yield himself to the claims and 
control of the Lord Jesus he is entitled to 
know what Christ can do for him, and also 
what he is expected to do for Christ. In 
reply to his proper interrogatory, I would 
answer that I am a Christian for three 
reasons. First, for my own good. In the 
daily conflict with sin I am sure to be over- 
come if I do not have divine help; and this 
Christ gives us. My evil appetites and 
ambitious and unhallowed desires are cer- 
tain to rule me and to ruin me if divine 
grace does not hold them in check. I am 
‘*under condemnation” for past iniquities, 
and Christ’s atonement alone can deliver me 
from the just punishment due tome. In 
Christ [ find pardon, peace, strength, and a 
hope of everlasting life. If there were not 
another person on the globe but myself, I 
ought to be a Christian for my own sake. 
Life is only pure when it is under God’s 
control; life is only happy when we can 
enjoy communion with God. Death is only 
safe when it is a departure, ‘‘to be with 
Christ, which is far better.” 


A second answer to the question is: Iam 
a Christian for the good of others. None 
of us can live entirely to ourselves and for 
ourselves, if we try. We touch others at 
too many points. If I reject the Gospel, I 
not only rob myself of its benefits, but my 
example is against my neighbor’s accept- 
ance of the Gospel. Every impenitent 
sinner has a two-fold guilt. He not only re- 
jects Christ, but helps to influence others 
to reject him also. Taking a stand for 
Christ may lead others to come out on the 
Lord’s side. 

Christ Jesus taught no more beautiful 
and beneficent principle than that ‘‘ we are 
not our own. No man liveth to himself or 
dieth to himself. Weare debtors. Every 
man is to look not on his own things, but 
also on the things of others. We are to 
bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of love.” Our Master set us an ex- 
ample of ineffable beauty in this regard. 
He ‘‘ pleased not himself.” He came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister to 
others. As the sun expends itself in giving 
light and warmth, so Jesus made his earth- 
ly existence one constant expenditure of 
blessings. , That journey to the coasts of 
Canaan was probably just for the relief of 
one afflicted woman and her daughter. 
Never does my Saviour appear more lova- 
ble to me than when he girds the towel 
about. his loins and stoops to wash his dis- 
ciples’ feet. ‘‘So ought ye,” he sweetly 
says, ‘‘to wash one another’s feet.” This 
is the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ Ye are the 





salt of the earth”; for the prime use of salt 
is not to keep itself, but to preserve other 
objects from putrefaction. 


Is it not about time for every Christian 
professor to feel that, if he is not astanding 
rebuke to rascality and falsehood, and if he 
has no antiseptic qualities, then he is a 
fraud himself? Is it not time, too, that 
the idea of absorbing Gospel every Sabbath 
and giving out none during the week should 
be regarded as a disgrace to his Christian 
profession? This question cannot be 
pushed home too close to every member of 
Christ’s Church: ‘‘ What are you here for? 
Who is the better for your influence, your 
gifts, your acts, and your example?” Our 
self-denying Redeemer gave the chief rea- 
son for his coming to earth to make men 
and women Christians when he said: ‘‘I 
have chosen you and ordained you that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit.” That 
fruit is godly and beneficent living. No 
other religion in the universe ever had so 
sublime a purpose. If all who profess and 
call themselves Christians would simply 
live out their holy professions, the conver- 
sion of the world would soon be achieved. 
If even a single state or a single county 
were thoroughly Christianized in every 
house, every school, every place of busi- 
ness, and if Jesus shone out in the domes- 
tic, social, and civil life of that whole com- 
munity, then the whole world would be 
attracted to look at so beautiful a spectacle. 
Then the whole world would see what men 
and women could be made Christians for. 
Infidelity would hang its foolish head be- 
fore such a triumphant argument for the 
religion of Calvary and the Gospel. But 
until Christ’s representatives live out 
more thoroughly the teachings and spirit of 
their Lord there will be an abundance of 
that secret skepticism which steels the hu- 
man heart against God’s glorious Gospel. 
It is for this very reason that so much of 
the headway gained by Sabbath eloquence 
is lost during the other six days of coun- 
teracting influence. One day of good 
preaching is no match for six days of incon- 
sistent practice. God will never honor his 
church with complete success until it com- 
pletely honors him. 

This brings me to the third answer to 
our question, The bighest reason for 
being a Christian is for God’s glory. 
“Herein is my Father glorified” was 
Christ’s supreme argument for a Christian 
life. The Westminster Assembly only par- 
aphrased this truth when they defined man’s 
chief end ‘‘to glorify God and to enjoy 
him forever.” The supreme teaching of 
the parable of the Prodigal Son is to set 
forth God’s delight in saving lost sinners 
«Even so is there joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over every sinner that re- 
penteth.” The rescuing shepherd is far 
happier even than the rescued sheep. It 
was for the joy set before him that my 
Saviour endured the cross and despised the 
shame. My salvation will be a jewel in his 
diadem. My life, if I live according to his 
beautiful teachings, will be a trophy of his 
cross. If Isaac Newton was so supremely 
happy at the completion of his great prob- 
lem that he could not eat or sleep, what 
must be the rapture of Hm who shall yet 
“*gee of the travail of his soul” and be 
divinely satisfied? O brethren, we shall 
understand what we were redeemed and 
sanctified for when we behold the glorified 
Lamb of God enthroned amid the praises of 
his ransomed hosts. 





THE SKINNER-McCUNE CONTRO- 
VERSY. 





BY R. L. STANTON, D.D. 





As the little tempest in our great teapot 
has subsided, it may be'of interest to note 
some of the salient points of a case which 
has been pamphleted through the land. 
The less-informed reader may understand 
by the tempest the prosecution of the 
Rev. Wm. C. McCune before the Cincinnati 
Presbytery, upon two charges, with just a 
baker’s dozen of specifications, involving 
error in doctrine and polity, by a committee 
of which the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, 
D.D., was the chairman. The judicial 
teapot within which this tempest has been 
bubbling for nearly a year and a half, in 
one shape or another, is called great not 
because it contains great men, but because 
it is one of the largest presbyteries in the 
Northegn Presbyterian Church. 

It may be well to note at the outset that 
the trial has just ended in the acquittal of 
Mr. McCune, on both charges, and that, as 
he has asked and received a letter of -dis 
mission, in good standing, to the Miami 
Conference of Congregational Churches, he 
will no longer trouble our Presbyterian Is- 
rael, not only, but has gone where wicked 
Presbyterians will cease troubling him and 
where his weary head and heart may be at 


rest. 
A brief notice of the personnel of the 


chief actors upon the scene may be first in 
order. Mr. McCune has been long and 
well known among his brethren here. He 
came into the Presbyterian Church and 
Cincinnati Presbytery just ten years ago, 
from the United Presbyterian Church. He 
was pastor of a church in this city at the 
time and for several years before in the 
latter denomination. Before leaving that 
body he had a controversy with Dr. Press- 
ly, of Pittsburgh, professor of theology in 
the United Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary, upon the principle of close-com- 
munion as held in that church, and he 
had published a book on this subject. In 
this book, though published more than ten 
years ago, the doctrine of which (open com- 
munion) was endorsed by formal resolution 
of the presbytery at the time of Mr. Mc- 
Cune’s reception, Dr. Skinner found some 
of the heretical matter which he brought 
into his specifications. The Pressly-Mc- 
Cune controversy had led Mr. McCune to 
study the subject of Christian union more 
closely; and for several years he has be- 
lieved that all sectarian denominations 
might be abolished or so modified 
that all Christians could be brought 
into one body and he has labored 
to accomplish this end. He has frequently 
presented his views in papers read before 
the Presbyterian Ministerial Association of 
this city, and before other bodies of minis- 
ters, has published them in one or more 
papers he has edited, and in the year 1870, 
as chairman of a committee of the Synod of 
Cincinnati, he read a long and elaborate 
paper, in which he set forth his views, in 
full, on Christian union. Among others 
who supported this paper, in synod, was 
the late Dr. Thomas, for several years and 
at the time of his death professor in Lane 
Seminary, and elected to his chair from 
the Old School branch, after the’ reunion. 
He warmly espoused Mr. McCune’s views - 
‘This report of Mr. McCune, though not’ 
formally adopted by the Synod, was pub 
ished under its authority and by its order} 
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and this is another of the documents from 


which Dr. Skinner draws _ material »for 
some of his specifications. That Mr. Me- 
Cune’s general views had such endorse- 
ment as the foregoing instances show in- 
dicates that they were not regarded by his 
co-presbyters as wholly impugning Presby- 
terian doctrine. When, however, the trial 
came on, and some of his statements ‘and 
definitions were perhaps more rigidly 
scrutinized, some members of the court 
were constrained to dissent from certain 
positions held by him, and so voted on 
some specifications; and yet they did not 
deem these errors as militating against his 
good standing. Hence the vote acquit- 
ting him on the charges. The final min- 
ute, expressing the judgment of the court, 
diseriminates justly upon these points. 
This minute also says of the defendant: 
**In the judgment of this court his charac- 
ter and standing as a Presbyterian minis- 
ter are unimpeached. He also carries 
away from this painful traverse of his case 
our commendation of him as a faithful and 
self-denying minister of Jesus Christ, as 
well as their respect for his manly and 
Christian demeanor throughout the trial.” 
As Mr, McCune has labored in the minis- 
try in this city nearly twenty, years, his 
character and views are not likely to be 
misunderstood by those who express this 
judgment. , 


Dr. Skinner, the prosecutor-in-chief, is 
the son of the late Dr. Skinner, a leader on 
the New School side in the controversies 
which sundered the Presbyterian Church 
forty years ago, and who was for many 
years and at the time of his death a profess- 
or inthe Union Theological Seminary in 
the City of New York. The former came 
into the Presbyterian Church from the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, where he had been 
several years a pastor. He is a man of fair 
ability and scholarship, an acceptable 
preacher, an Old School Presbyterian of 
the straitest sect, well versed in theological 
lore, an intense lover of doctrinal discus- 
sion; was a persistent opponent of the re- 
union of the Old and New School branches 
of the Presbyterian Church; thinks even 
now that reunion was a fatal mistake; fore- 
bodes (and no doubt desires) another rup- 
ture not far ahead, of which this case is 
perhaps the entering wedge; believes the 
contest he has waged with Mr. McCune 
fully equal in doctrinal importance, if not 
greater, than that which rent the Presby- 
terian Church into the Old and New School 
bodies—has, indeed, said as much in some 
of his numerous speeches and pamphlets 
which the case has evolved; and, there- 
fore, has worked himself up into an honest 
belief that he has been specially cal'ed and 
endowed of God to rush into the breach, 
and save, if peradventure God has so or- 
dered, the whole edifice of Presbyterian 
orthodoxy from tumbling into ruins. On 
the other band, it bas been evident all 
tfrough the trial, which occupied thirteen 
days, and is now palpably shown in the 
outcome, that the judges who pronounced 
upon the case took a somewhat different 
gauge of its dimensions and importance, re- 
minding one of the apophthegm of Horace 
* Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.’ 


Besides what belongs strictly to the per- 
sonnel of the chief prosecutor, he has been 
pastor for some five or six years of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, in this city, 
the most wealthy, though not the largest in 
the denomination here; the same that 
Dr. Lyman Beecher ministered unto nearly 
fifty years ago; a congregation which 
prides itself upon its high social position, 
embracing many leading families of the 
city, and where, to use the language of 
one, ‘‘ silks and calicoes cannot well com- 
mingle.” These things, it will be seen, 
have somewhat to do with thecase in hand. 
It came out, near the close of the trial—by 
what one minister said in open Presbytery 
and by what several others have indignant- 
ly declared in private—that several of this 
congregation, not excluding the pastor, as 
some affirm, used undue influences in an 
endeavor to affect the verdict. Among the 
eight who voted to sustain the charges 
(three only voted to sustain the charges and 
‘all the specifications) are seyeral min- 
isters of mission churches. Some of 
these were distinctly told that future aid 
from the Second Church would depend 
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the Third Church, the largest of the Pres- 
byterian denomination in the city, was wait- 
ed upon by a minister who was as zealous 
for the prosecution as the chairman of the 
committee, and who has the credit of being 
a large part of the ‘“brains” of the prose- 
cution, and given to understand that 
if he knew what was for his interest 
he would sustain Dr, Skinner. The 
dean of the faculty of one of the medical 
colleges in the city: (now or lately holding 
this position), a member of the Second 
Church, said to some members, while Pres- 
bytery was in session, that if ‘‘the minis- 
ters did not turn Mr. McCune out of the 
Presbyterian Church the laity would hold 
a convention within thirty days and take 
the case into their own hands.” These and 
other kindred matters have been made the 
subject of an ‘‘ open letter to Dr. Skinner” 
in The Daily Commercial of this city. He 
‘‘rose to a question of privilege” in the 
Presbytery, but was careful not to deny 
any of the allegations or to answer any of 
the questions which the letter contained. 
These incidents are mentioned as bearing 
on the trial, to show that all the arts and 
artifices of ‘‘ bulldozing” are not confined 
to the Southern States nor to matters po- 
litical. In secular affairs such proceedings 
would be held as partaking of corruption 
and bribery. What are they in ecclesiastic- 
al affairs? 


In the same general line of unrighteous 
action and ona much larger scale efforts 
have been made for nearly a year past to 
bring odium on the Cincinnati Presbytery 
in connection with this case. Three or 
four pamphlets have. been published by the 
chief prosecutor, giving his view of the 
‘vital and destructive errors” charged, 
both before and since the formal initiation 
of the case by the Presbytery. In some of 
these the Presbytery has been held up as 
trampling the polity of the Church under 
its feet; as sustaining radical heresies in 
doctrine and order; and as countenancing a 
course which would “ totally subvert” the 
Presbyterian Church. All this while as yet 
the Presbytery had expressed no judgment 
upon any one point involving the merits of 
the case. In the last of these pamphlets, 
more especially, issued during the winter 
just past, both the Presbytery and Synod 
of Cincinnati are basely misrepresented, 
charged with holding views and perform- 
ing acts which neither body has held nor 
done. In a word, these large judicatories 
are belied and slandered throughout the 
whole Church and through the length and 
breadth of the land. While these things 
have been going on the members of the 
Presbytery and Synod have, for the most 
part, held their peace and been will- 
ing to bide their time. Nor would this 
present utterance now be made but for 
the consideration that these pamphlets 
have been the occasion of misleading 
the religious press of the country and 
bringing down its censure, unwittingly, 
where it was at least premature, if not un- 
deserved. Another pamphlet is in press by 
Dr. Skinner, which, so far as can now be 
learned, will probably not be an improve- 
ment on those which have preceded it in 
the characteristics just mentioned. Drs. 
Skinner and West and Mr. Long have 
given notice of complaint of the action of 
the Presbytery in acquitting Mr. McCune 
to the next General Assembly. These 
pamphlets have been published during the 
pendency of the case in its various stages, 
discussing upon their merits the issues 
made and to be decided—whether to influ- 
ence the judgment of the courts having the 
case under advisement need not be stated; 
and yet nothing should be better known to 
Dr. Skinner than that the General Assem- 
bly, in nearly a dozen pointed examples, 
extending from the early history of the 
Church in this country down to the present 
time, has “positively condemned the publi- 
cation of pamphlets, speeches, or any 
other matter calculated to prejudice the 
courts of the Church in cases pending and 
to come before them. In civil proceedings 
such a course would be regarded as ‘‘ con- 
tempt of court,” and would be punished 
accordingly. Its propriety in matters 
ecclesiastical will not be justified by fair- 
minded men. 





As to the matters really in issue in the 


upon how they should’vote. The pastor of 


Skinner-McCune controversy, it is needless 
to particularize, for the public cannot be 
greatly interested in them. It was a con- 
test upon many minute points. Suffice it 
to say, as already intimated, they concern 
what the court deemed of minor import- 
‘ance. In the main Mr. McCune is regarded 
‘as “‘sound in the faith”; as helding to all 
‘the great doctrines upon which Evangelical 
Christians of every name unite—as the 
trinity, the incarnation, the atonement; the 
necessity of faith, repentance, regenera- 
tion, and holy living; the resurrection, fu- 
ture rewards and punishments; the parity 
and divine authority of the ministry; the 
two sacraments, etc. He has some crotch- 
ets (and it is rare to find a man wholly free 
from this infirmity), which his devotion to 
Christian union has brought into bolder re- 
lief; but is, on the whole, a man of good 
spirit, devoted to the Lord’s service, and 
earnestly seeking to save men from sin and 
ruin. While his chief antagonist may be 
also characterized as a man devoted to his 
work, as he understands it, his crotchets 
lead him often to draw asunder from his 
brethren in common Christian work. To 
union meetings, if they embrace any other 
sect than his own, he is especially averse. 
To lay evangelism he is a deadly enemy, 
unless it be under the supervision of a ses- 
sion or a presbytery. When it was pro- 
posed to invite Mr. Moody to this city, he 
opposed it with all his might, and said if 
he came he would oppose him at every step. 
This was uttered in ministerial meetings, 
in counting-rooms, and upon the street. 
His ministerial influence and labors are not 
small; but they are exhausted within the 
narrowest sectarian lines. In efforts in be- 
half of social and moral reform, which 
often call together Christians of every 
name, he is not found; as witness his 
standing rigidly aloof from the temperance 
cause, when public interest in its behalf has 
been unusually awakened. To permit a 
woman to speak in public upon religious 
and moral questions, even to her own sex 
alone, if she stand in the pulpit, is, with 
him, an offense against God. With all Dr. 
Skinner’s crotchets, however, his narrow: 
mindedness and his high-churchism, no 
one doubts his sincerity in urging the prin- 
ciples for which he is contending. But 
for some of his utterances in his pamphlets 
against his brethren in Synod and Presby- 
tery it is no inadvertence to declare that 
there is absolutely no room for a charitable 
judgment. 
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BY D, R. LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM VY. NASBY). 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Mr. Burt Buys a Piano, 





Mr. Burt paced slowly home to his one- 
o’clock dinner, with his usual absorbed busi- 
ness air, under which he saw all that was 
going on. He saw Mrs. Holt’s washing out 
onthe line, Wednesday, too late for anything 
like good housekeeping. He noticed Mrs. 
Graham’s stand of house-plants in her bay 
window, and wondered why those at his 
house grew so spindling and ran to leaves. 
It could not be that Mrs. Burt watered them 
with her medicines, though once on a time 
he had caught that excellent woman pour- 
ing some rancid hair-oil over the roots of a 
chrysanthemum, with a view of putting the 
liquid to saving use. Hesaw Mrs. Brown’s 
children at play in the yard, in fresh pina- 
fores, and wondered, as he lately did, if it 
had been such a lucky thing, after all, that 
his wife had brought him no children. 
Certainly, they would have been very in- 
convenient when he was poor and making 
his way. He heard young Lyddy Craven 
singing in her high, girlish voice at her lesson 
with the piano, and thought how pleasant 
it would be to have a pretty girl of thirteen 
at home, and see her eyes brighten, and see 
her whirl round with delight, and feel her 
arms thrown round his neck at his return. 
He wanted some tangible result of his 
money, something besides the mere satis- 
faction of getting it. He was no such 
ascetic by nature as he had made himself 
for years, and he felt the spring of many 
tastes rising impatient in his heart. 

In his visits to Chicago, at his hotel, he 
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touched a life of wider sweep and more 

lively hues than this small, behindhand, 

pretentious village existence, Some of the 

men he did business with cemented good 

feeling by introducing him to their fami. 

lies, and he saw women who wore their 
dresses and carried their good looks in a 
different Way from any he had ever known— 
women whose eyes and lips knew how to 
smile fearlessly and with intelligence, who 

had a dozen ways to amuse a man anda 

dozen things to say to him where a New 

Canton woman had one. They made a 
man show out the best that was in him, and 
he found himself more of a gentleman than 
he supposed when in their society. He 
could admire pictures, and turnouts, and 
fine women when they were pointed out to 
him, and give an opinion on them with a 
discrimination that was a discovery to him- 
self. He wanted to bring into his home all 
the refinements he saw in other men’s 
houses, no better off than himself. How it 
must seem to have a wife say ‘‘ Pleased to 
meet any friend of my husband’s,” as Mrs, 
Louis Defrees said it, with a sweep of her 
lilac silk dinner-dress and a flash of her 
black eyes. A New Canton woman made 
her courtesies as she made her gingerbread— 
by receipt. She asked a male visitor to lay 
off his hat, and if his family was well, and 
inquired when his mother or his wife was 
going to call on her, and seemed relieved 
when the visit was over. He could not im- 
agine his own wife saying or doing any- 
thing that any mortal could reasonably find 
fault with, or that could make any mortal 
wish to stay near her an hour, if he could 
possibly get away. She was as positive 
and unsympathetic in her tastes as in her 
colors; and there she sat in the window, 
in a spot where the carpet was worn by the 
feet of herself and her gossips, watching 
whoever went up or down the street. 

What ailed that unfortunate woman that, 
spend as much as she might on her appear- 
ance, the dress she wore always seemed the 
last thing she ever ought to put on? She 
had heard that blue was the color for 
blondes and drab went with blue. Accord- 
ingly her favorite wear was a neutral ‘ ala- 
paca,” which suited, as may be imagined, 
a sallow, pale complexion, relieved by a 
hard blue bow at the throat, and made still 
more ghastly by a piok rose and geranium 
leaves, which, with a fiction of making her- 
self charming, she had stuck in her method- 
istic curls. Burt’s eye fell on her, and a 
shudder ran through him; instantly put 
down with the facility of self-control which 
comes of long marital training. There was 
space in the entry to smooth his face to the 
regulation look, the dutiful smile and kiss 
of welcome—that insignificant chirrup 
which the conjugal kiss becomes after a 
few years of matrimonial pretense. He 
was met with the original remark: ‘‘ You're 
late to-day. Dinner’s getting cold.” 

I would suggest to wives desirous of not 
alienating the affections of their husbands 
that they eschew this meaningless form of 
greeting forever. 

** All dressed up,” he said, duly noticing 
the flower, like a model husband. ‘‘It is 
pitty,” using the childish form of ‘‘ pretty,” 
which some women like to hear, as a form 
of lover-like fondness and foolishness. 

‘*For my Chadie,” was the affectionate 
response. ‘‘ Does it look well?” 

‘*T never saw the time when you didn’t 
look well to me,” was the dutiful answer, 
as Mr. Burt went into the conjugal bedroom 
to wash his hands. 

When he came out, Emeline was at the 
table, in her neat working dress of brown 
calico, which had the best merit of a dress, 
covering what it was designed to cover, 
high at throat and long at wrist, with traces 
of wear, it is true, but entirely neat and be- 
coming. What delightful curves filled 
under the calico, with its lily-white collar 
inside the dark neck-ruffle. Her hair was 
knotted close, a little rough from her work, 
but sufficiently neat; and she looked fresh 
and wholesome as she would at threescore 
(God bless her), if she lived so long. Burt 
glanced.carelessly at her and helped the 
soup in absent fashion. 

‘I thought I’d have soup to-day, to use 
up the rest of that piece of beef,” said Mrs. 
Burt, who felt quite equal to doing all the 
talking. ‘‘I want to get it all eaten up, 80 
that we can begin on poultry. A man was 
in to-day, going round with some chickens 
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I did so want to get; but I knew this beef 
would last a week.” 

‘*Couldn’t you have let the beef go and 
got the chickens?” asked Burt. ‘‘ We’ve 
had beef for two weeks.” 

‘‘Why, you wouldn’t have me waste five 
pounds of roast-beef, ready cooked?” said 
his help-meet. ‘‘I wanted Em to get 
through with the light quilt she is doing 
over for the beds in summer, so as to save 
washing the Marseilles so often, it takes so 
much soap and hurts the quilts so to wring 
them. I thought we’d have that beef cold, 
with hot gravy and potatoes, and you 
wouldn’t mind.” 

‘Of course not, Mate. You always do 
things right,” was the admirable answer, 
given with steady patience. 

‘‘Perhaps you’d like some horseradish 
with the cold meat,” said his amiable wife, 
bent on being agreeable to a man who was 
making money as fast as Charles Burt. 
‘‘It’s good to clear the head, and I think 
you’ve a touch of catarrh. It’s good in 
spring, anyhow, when the blood’s thick. 
Uncle Isaac used to say it was better than 
sarsaparilla. Em, I don’t believe you took 
your sarsaparilla to-day. You ought not 
to forget it. You'll be going off in stupid 





headaches, the first you know, as folks 
always do in spring.” 

‘‘Mrs. Burt thinks I need something to 
stir me up, because I’m growing lazy and 
don’t do enough on that quilt,” Em laughed, 
conscious that slackness of work was the 
last thing to be charged against her. 

‘‘Mrs. Burt sees you're falling away in 
flesh and spirits,” said Mr. Burt, looking 
across at her with the joke in his eyes. It 
was good as a draught of spring-water to 
hear Emeline’s gay, sweet laugh—not loud, 
but running over, as a child’s does when it 
is pleased. 

Mrs. Burt looked over the gravy turreen 
inquiringly. She did not always under- 
stand what Mr. Burt and Em were laugh- 
ing at, at first. For her part, she thought 
laughing at table bad manners. Her moth- 
er, at least, never encouraged it. But it 
pleased Burt, as she phrased it to herself, 
and for the sake of the successful man 
who was making so much money for her 
a greater offense might be condoned. 

**Celia Goodrich is up to-day, after her 
broken leg,” said Mr. Burt, by way of more 
becoming conversation. 

‘‘Dr. Rice told me it was such a bad 
fracture, he thought it was doubtful if she 
ever got round again with it,” said Mrs. 
Burt, in a tone of injured surprise, as if 
Miss Goodrich had given unpardonable 
offense by going against her friend’s predic- 
tions, ‘ I’m goinground there after dinner to 
carry some of that tansy and horehound bit- 
ters Em steeped forme. There’s enough. 
Wecan spare some. Isn’t there,Em? Her 
mother will be glad of it, anyhow. How 
did you hear?” 

‘‘Miss Jane Ashton was speaking about 
it.” 

‘* How long since you took to harmoniz- 
ing with Jane Ashton, I wonder!” asked 
his wife, in surprise. 

‘‘She was at the office to-day, to see 
about getting some lots,” 

‘*See here, Charles,” said the devoted 
wife, with a peculiarly amiable smile, ‘I 
guess I shall have to go down-town with 
you myself, if ladies take to doing business 
with you. I don’t think it’s necessary for 
women to go flirting round men’s offices.” 

‘*T don’t know that I'd care to do it, if I 
was a woman, myself,” said Burt, suavely. 
‘But, then, Miss Jane is so old and her 
looks and the style she dresses in are so 
much against her that she can go anywhere. 
I don’t see what women want to be tall and 
taw-boned for, with color like a water- 
melon,” added Burt, letting his eyes wan- 
der over his wife’s person in a way that she 
took for a compliment, as she certainly 
was the reverse of these obnoxious quali- 
ties. 

‘‘ Well, I suppose the old lady can’t see 
to business, she is getting so old,” Mrs. 
Burt observed, in a molified tone. ‘‘ Did 
she buy?” 

“She didn’t decide, and I don’t know 
whether she will make out to invest at all. 
Parting with money to such a woman is 
worse than letting out how old she is.” 

‘But she couldn’t do anything better 
with her money than to put it in land, | 
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Did you tell her that, Charles. I would 
bear down on her a little, if I were you. 
You can make that woman do whatever 
you tell her to, she has such confidence in 
you, Chadie,” looking at him with anxious 
eyes, tempered with veneration for his 
business talent. 

‘«Thank you, Mate. I may be able to 
urge her to buy, if she doesn’t feel in- 
clined of her own notion,” said Mr. Burt, 
placidly, without the slightest trace of sar- 
casm. 

“‘People need pressure brought to bear 
on them,” says Mrs. Burt, placidly, cheer- 
fully, and unblushingly, grinding a gener- 
ous mouthful of the cold beef at the same 
time—Mrs. Burt being one of those persons 
who pride themselves on their ability to do 
two things at atime. ‘‘ Mr. Burt, will you 
have some mince-pie?” 

“‘No, thank you, dear.” 

‘‘ Well, Emeline, I guess we won’t cut 
this pie for you and me, if you'll get that 
saucer of cold bread-pudding, and heat the 
sauce up a little. ’Twon’t take but a min- 
ute. It spoils the looks of pie so to have it 
cut and stand.” 

‘*On second thoughts, the pie looks so 
nice, I will take a piece,” said Mr. Burt, 
seeing the pie with its delicately-browned 
crust about to disappear, not without one 
glance of regard from Emeline, who owned 
a healthy appetite even for mince-pie. 

‘“‘Now, Mr. Burt,” said his help-meet, 
‘*T wouldn’t cut a pie if I didn’t really 
want it. It never will look so well again.” 

‘* My dear, I’ve as good as sold two lots 
this morning,” said Mr. Burt, keeping as 
near the truth as circumstances would 
allow, ‘‘and I would /ike a pie. Besides, I 
know you won't eat any if I don’t, and I 
would like to see you enjoy a piece of this. 
T do love to see you eat, dear.” 

** Still, I’d rather see it go to the butt’ry 
without being cut,” protested she, while 
her plate was laid with a generous piece of 
the dainty, which she ate up to the last 
crumb, as she “‘ couldn’t bear to see people 
waste their victuals.” 

But her husband had come home that 
day with a purpose to carry out, as well as 
gossip toimpart. Over the molifying des- 
sert he opened play for an indulgence he 
coverted and meant to have. 

Mr. Burt was a man wise in his genera- 
tion, and well aware that women like to 
feel the management of affairs in their own 
hands. He spoke of the improved style of 
living in town, and mentioned that a Chi- 
cago dealer had opened a music storein the 
village. Also that a Chicago singer thought 
of establishing herself there to give lessons, 
Kingman, and Pritchard, and Newman had 
ordered pianos and Mrs. Newman was 
going to take lessons. 

‘*Take music lessons!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Burt, ina high key. ‘‘ Better attend to her 
children. She’s as old as I am.” 

‘*As young as you are, my dear,” said 
Burt, suavely. ‘‘But” (in his softest 
voice), ‘‘do women never learn anything 
after they are thirty?” 

‘« A woman ought to be ashamed of learn 
ing anything after she is thirty,” asserted 
Mrs. Burt, dogmatically. ‘‘I never needed 
to, thank goodness!” 

Burt bowed and resumed his topic. For 
his part, he thought nothing looked better 
in a house or gave it more refinement than 
to see a piano, as soon as a man could 
afford it. A house always looked lost with- 
out a piano, to him. While he thought of 
it, her own sister’s husband had been in 
with the idea of buying a piano for his 
girls, 

Mrs. Burt heard, revolved, and reflected. 
If Sophia was going to get her girls a 
piano, a younger sister was getting a step 
ahead which no younger sister, who 
was held not to have improved the family 
standing by marrying a farmer, ought 
to be encouraged in. What did Sophia 
want with a piano, when she, whose hus- 
band was able to buy hers up, farm and 
mortgages, owned a parlor without one of 
those ornaments? Still, pianos cost lots of 
money, and Sophia would be out of pocket 
that much. There was some comfort in that. 
She had a great deal better put it in town 
lots. 

Burt cautiously added the news that the 
Lees were changing their piano for an up- 





right one. A piano had been offered him 


in exchange for lots; but he had refused. 
‘‘We shall never have any use fora piano.” 
Mrs. Burt thought he need not have de- 
cided without letting her know about it. 
‘‘A piano,” said some one, softly, and 
Emeline sat with hands clasped and lips 
parted, a lovely color and light rising in her 
face, such as Burt had never seen in the 
girl’s face before. 

‘**T should think you might have let me 
know about it,” repeated his wife, ‘‘ before 
you refused such an offer as that.” 

‘‘“Why, what can we possibly want with 
a piano, plain people like us?” asked Mr. 
Burt, carelessly. . 

Mrs. Burt was roused at this. She con- 
sidered she had as good a right to have 
things as anybody, and she wasn’t going to 
sing second to anybody in that town, if she 
knew it. She might want a piano herself 
before she came to die. 

‘«When you do,” said her husband, scoff- 
ingly, ‘‘ you shall have one.” 

Mrs. Burt, being thus judiciously ap- 
proached, was taken with the idea of hav- 
ing a piano of herown. As she observed, 
meditatively, over the pie, nothing fur- 
nished a room so much as a piano anda 
handsome stool. Was he sure Sophia’s 
husband was going to get a piano? 
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happiness. ‘‘It’s Heaven!” she breathed, 
in a voice that echoed hidden music. 

“Your singing sounds as if it might not 
be far from that,” said Burt, in his matter- 
of-fact way, which nobody could take up 
for a compliment, 

“Won't Mrs. Burt come in and hear the 
piano?” asked Emeline, turning toward 
the sitting-room. ‘‘It has a very good 
tone.” 

“‘Ttook care it should,” said Mr. Burt, 
shortly. ‘‘ Mrs. Burt will be in presently. 
She is gone to see the new baby, at the end 
of the block.” 

‘*T didn’t know there was one there,” 
said Emeline. 

‘She didn’t till I told her, five minutes 
ago. Emeline, I didn’t know you had such 
a soul for music, though I thought you 
looked as if you loved it. 1 was not mista- 
ken in you, it seems.” 

“Doesn’t music rest you, sir? A book 
ora song always makes me feel fresh as a 
night’s sleep.” 

‘* Emeline,” said her employer, dropping 
into a chair with an expression of pleasant 
relief which she had never seen him wear 
before, ‘‘do you always mean to bea house 
keeper, and spend your time in work that 





So it happened that, after Mrs. Burt had 
argured the point for a week, Mr. Burt, 
out of pure desire to please her whims, 
found a piano which a friend of his in Chi- 
cago, breaking up housekeeping, wanted 
stored for the present, and Burt, though he 
felt it would take up a great deal of room in 
the parlor, was willing to take it, if she was 
sure that was what she wanted. 

Mrs. Burt, overjoyed to furnish her par- 
lor at so slight expense, wanted that piano 
brought home just as soon as Mr. Burt 
could do it, for fear somebody might get it 
who was willing to pay for it. And Mr. 
Burt carried out his own idea in his own 
house, and his wife had not the least suspi- 
cion of it. 

He desired his wife not to mention how 
they came by it; but to let it pass for their 
own property, and no one would be the 
wiser. This suited Mrs. Burt’s notions 
and she consented. 

The first piano! It brought a flow of de- 
light to Burt’s musings which he was care- 
ful to mention to no one. It was to him 
the earnest of ease and refinement which 
which was to follow. He said to himself 
that he did not mean to be, satisfied with a 
piano. He would have pictures and books 
and fine furniture, like other men, and 
then— 

But there was nobody to play on the new 
toy. Mrs. Burt sat down before her own 
piano and rambled her hands over the keys; 
but it did not sound talented, as she said. 
Burt tried to pick out ‘‘ Hail Columbia” 
with one finger; but the result was melan- 
choly. Bebind them stood Emeline, her 
eyes like stars. 

‘*Em,” said Burt, peremptorily, ‘‘ sitdown 
and see what you can make of it.” 

She sat down like a born musician, and 
her fingers trembled with delight as they 
touched the keys. ‘‘I can’t do anything,” 
she said; ‘‘ but I believe I could pick out 
‘Bonnie Doon’ if I should try fifteen min- 
utes.” 

‘‘Try, then,” said Mrs. Burt, impatient 
to hear music from her own piano. ‘Here, 
Burt, lets leave her alone a while and see 
if she can’t play for us.” 

The pair withdrew, and Emeline felt as 
if the gates of bliss were opened to her. 
The halting, unaccustomed touch of the 
keys made music to her ears such asa 
mother finds in the cry of her first-born. 
Music was born in her, the kind that comes 
by ear and instinct; and she was hunting 
the melody, overjoyed when she found the 
right notes and almost wild with joy when 
she fairly got them under her hand. She 
went over and over the melody again. It 
was only the air with a simple bass, and the 
fingering went wild; but she struck the 
notes with fearless touch, and she was sit- 
ting rapt in her own music and ‘singing 
like a bird when Burt opened the door on 
her, half an hour later. He came softly 
and stood behind her, without disturbing 
her. 

‘*You seem pleased with the piano,” 
he said, at last. 





She turned a face alive and glowing with 


isn’t the thing for you, when you might do 
so much better? I’m not speaking for my 
own interest now, Emeline, for we could 
never have any one to take your place. 
But don’t you want something better for 
yourself?” 

‘« Yes, sir. I want itand mean to haveit.” 
This was said with such quiet firmness 
and simplicity as to make Burt smile. In 
talking with this girl his face grew softer 
and wore a friendlier look than New Can- 
ton knew on that visage of calm politeness; 

‘‘Indeed! You have your plans made 
up. May I ask how you intend to carry 
them out? You might find help where 
you least expect it.” 

‘*Only to work and make the best of my 
chances,” was said with a regretful cast of 
countenance, as if chances lessened when 
counted up. 

Burt took a turn or two down the room; 
his hands behind him. Emeline sat with 
her eyes on her knitting, and he saw keen 
regret aud patient longing shadowed on her 
face. She was so sensible, so brave, so 
gentle, he half forgot how pretty she was, 
in the genuine homage a man pays to wo- 
manly worth. 

‘*Suppose you had a chance to go to 
boarding-school for two or three years and 
fit yourself for something better than house- 
work. There are such chances, you know, 
Emeline. What would you say if a friend 
could be found—a lady friend, perhaps—who 
would advance the money and let you pay 
it when you came to making money? Tell 
me seriously.” 

The color grew under his gaze. The very 
idea brought such light and gladness to her 
that it did not seem the same face. The 
light faded, however, and left only the 
longing, as she said: ‘‘I don’t know any- 
thing else in the world I could wish for my 
self. But if there were such a chance it 
wouldn’t do for me to take it. It would be 
robbing the folks at home of all I might 
make while I was studying. If it wasn’t 
for that I should have been at school long 
ago.” 

‘*You are not in earnest, Em, in throw- 
ing away such a chance as that?” Burt spoke 
quickly. 

‘If my brother was old enough to do 
anything for Mother, lcould go. But nowI 
can’t think of leaving her alone,” was the 
steady answer. And to all his pointed ar- 
guments she gave but the oneanswer. Her 
slender earnings were needed now at home, 
and after a while it might be too late to 
help her mother. 

‘‘I should feel all -the while as if I was 
taking my pleasure, in studying, and being 
where it was nice to be, while the rest were 
faring hard, when I might have helped them. 
By and by I shall be able to study and do 
as I like, when Bobby is old enough to 
work.” 

‘Don’t you ever expect to get married?” 
asked Burt, bluntly, ‘‘ You don’t seem to 
think of that way out of your troubles,” 


She flushed burning red an instant, as he 
expected she would; but her steady voice 
was unchanged, as she said: ‘‘ Yes, I sup. 
pose a good many girls would look to that. 
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But I can’t. I shouldn’t want to marry the 
kind of man who would take me asI am; 
for he would have to make more allowance 
for me than would suit me.” 

“You should not talk so, Emeline,” 
Burt interposed. ‘‘ Are yousure that there 
are not men-who would give up friends, 
position, and credit, and be proud to call 
you their own, just as youare? I tremble 
for fear some one utterly unworthy of you 
may see what a prize you are and carry 
you off before you know your own worth. 
You are too good for any one in New Can- 
ton.” 

He spoke with warmth, and there was a 
pleading in his voice to which it was diffi. 
cult to listen unmoved, coming from a man 
so calm and undemonstrative. Once more 
Emeline recognized the friendliness, the 
proprietorship in her, which had made the 
wedding party so pleasant for her. She 
was grateful for it; she warmed again in 
the sunbeam of unselfish interest, unlike 
the exacting heats of her April love. Nev- 
er is friendship so delicately welcome as 
when opposed to the aggressive, if infatu- 
ating fervors of love. Then his opinion 
Was a Sweet, sweet prophecy that the love 
she knew best might be more than a pass- 
ing flame. She smiled at Burt the reflec- 
tion of the joyous hopes that filled her 
heart. She hardly knew him, the face be- 
fore her was so open and kind. In the 
blending of entire friendliness, discernment, 
and will the face before her was certainly 
attracting, almost handsome. 

He came up to her, and stood over her, 
as she sat. ‘* You are a good girl, Eme- 
line,” he said, gently and in a voice that 
showed him much moved. ‘I can’t tell 
you to do any other way than what you 
have chosen. I have only one thing to say 
o you: make the most of whatever oppor- 
tunities there are in my house, I wish to 
Heaven there were more toofferyou. You 
shall have what you desire; but keep your 
intentions to yourself. Those about you 
would call them high-flown and you would 
get no help anyhow. You will not speak 
of this on my part; for I have nosuch offers 
to make to any one else, and it would be 
thought that I might have exerted myself 
elsewhere.” 

**T should like to tell Mrs. Burt,” said 
Emeline, ‘gratefully. ‘‘I could thank her 
better than I can you.” 

‘*Tt would hardly be worth while,” he 
said, gayly. ‘‘I do not caré to have any 
one know that I ever get kind notions into 
my head—it isn’t good for a business man— 
and you will hurt my feelings, Emeline, if 
you speak of this to a single soul. I do 
not love to have my left hand know what 
my right hand doeth. I am only a 
hard business man, and I don’t believe in 
going about trying to pick up people’s 
troubles for them. There is only one crea- 
ture in the world worth helping, and I shall 
help her. Tell Mrs. Burt I shall not be 
home till late and she need not sit up for 
me.” 

He went into the entry to the hat-rack 
and Emeline thought him gone. Sheleaned 
back in Mrs. Burt’s best easy-chair and 
gave herself up to delicious dreams. He 
looked in the half-open door, as he passed, 
and the siglit appeared too attractive to 
leave. He came back, his hat in his hand. 

“You look as if you belonged in this par- 
lor, Emeline. You would be all that a man 
wished to make his home. I wish you did 

belong here. I—” 

He waited a moment, words struggling 
with his breath. Emeline looked up. 

*“You were going to say something to 
me?” 

‘‘ Take care of yourself, Emeline. Hold 
yourself high. Do all you can to fit your- 
self for the best position the world can 
offer you. It will be yours if you will take 
it. Only believe in it and wait.” 

He stood once more close to her. Some- 
thing indefinably suggested to Emeline that 
he was going to kiss her; but his glance 
was cool,as she looked up. He shook 
hands with her and parted. 

Emeline stood looking in the mirror in 
her low-roofed chamber that night, watch- 
ing the warm-cheeked, rich-tressed image 
that met hereye. It was beautiful, gentle, 
even refined. She turned away with a lit- 

.tlecry. ‘‘ My dear, dear, dear! Ishall be fit 
to be even yours!’’ was what she said in her 


heart. 
(To be Continued. 
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DEAN STANLEY, of Westminster Abbey, in 
that already famous address of his delivered 
but a few days ago at the University of St. 
Andrew’s, in Scotland, speaks of Thomas Car- 
lyle as the most famous of living Scotchmen, 
“who, though winding up the threads of his 
long and honorable life at Chelsea, has never 
disdained the traditions of the Scottish Church 
and nation, still warms at the recollection of 
his native Annandale, and still is fired with 
poetic ardor when he speaks of the glories of 
St. Andrew’s.’’—(London Times, March 17th, 
1877.) Has Boston any literary name, on the 
whole, superior to that of Thomas Carlyle? 
Did Transcendentalism thirty years agoin this 
city, does American literature in its yet un- 
ended April, owe anything to the author of 
‘‘Sartor Resartus ’’ and ‘‘ The French Revolu- 
tion’?? We have in this Scottish author per- 
haps the greatest imagination Europe has seen 
since Richter; and, if the German be omitted, 
the greatest since Milton. <A will free as ever 
was Boreas horsed on the North Wind; and yet 
a man who, Dean Stanley says, has never 
broken with the traditions of the Scottish 
Church! That portion of the world which has 
been too busy or too obtuse to read what is 
between the lines in Carlyle’s writings has 
wished for information as to Carlyle’s religion. 
This information is given by the lord rector 
of St. Andrew’s University. 

It is pointedly understood by scholars that 
Dean Stanley is not a bigot; but he is a repre- 
sentative of Westminster Abbey, and as such 
he says, in this same address: ‘‘I am not here 
to criticise or disparage the venerable docu- 
ment which, born under my own roof at West- 
minister, alone of all such confessions for a 
short time represented the whole national faith 
of Great Britain. If the Westminster Cate- 
chism has some defects or exaggerations from 
which our own Thirty-nine Articles are free, yet, 
on tbe other hand, it has soared to higher 
hights and struck down to deeper depths.” 
When New England was in the gristle, she was 
fed on what? Onthe Westminster Catechism, 
which, in spite of its defects, soared, according 
to Dean Stanley, to hights further aloft and 
struck down to depths nearer the center of 
thought than had been reached by any other 
English symbol of religious faith. 

Theodore Parker is perpetually assailing 
what he calls the popular theology; and it is 
to be admitted that, if by this phrase you mean 
the misconceptions of the half-educated, fault 
enough can be found effectively with New En- 
gland. But what did Parker mean by the pop- 
ular theology? Although a man of courage, 
he was usually so prudent as not to give refer- 
ences when he attacked this giant. ‘I have 
been careful,’’ he often said, “not to cite 
authorities, lest individual churches or writers 
should be deemed responsible for the sin of 
the mass.’’—(‘‘ Discourse on Religion,” p. 429.) 
In the plentiful absence of scholarly references 
there is a vagueness in Parker’s charges against 
the popular theology that is not at all scien- 
tific. Surely, if weare to have a definition of 
the popular theology, we cannot with fairness 
go lower down than the Thirty-nine Articles. If 
we are to have any creed brought forward for 
scientific debate, we must have something to 
represent it at least as definite and author- 
itative as that set of symbols which Great 
Britain and her empire throughout the world, 
and the renowned Church which adopts those 
Articles, regard asa standard summary of faith. 
Dean Stanley says the Westminster Catechism 
is in some respects better than the Thirty-nine 
articles; but I will not use the Catechism to- 
day. I will take the Thirty-nine Articles, 
in spite of this affirmation that they do not 
dive as deep nor soaras higi as the Scottish 
and New England symbol. 

Let us enter Westminster Abbey; let us 
listen to the popular theology there; and, 
while the anthems roll, while the incense of 
the sublime service rises above the tombs of 
poets, and martyrs, and kings, and orators, 
and statesmen, let us listen to the contrasted 
voices of the Thirty-nine Articles, as represent- 
ing popular theology, and of a Boston critic, as 
representing scientific attack on that theology. 
On the one hand,Carlyle and Stanley intone 
majestic words, which bave the assent, in what 
I shall cite, of all the Evangelical communions 
of the world. On the other hand, let Theodore 
Parker utter in Westminster Abbey what he 
uttered in Boston. Gather up now’ all your 
historic senses, and forget not the vision of 
martyrs in the air as you listen, for perhaps 
the contrasts and echoes here may be more 
than slightly suggestive. You are standing on 
the hallowed floor which covers the irradiated 





tomb of Sir Isaac Newton, and this is what 
you hear: 


1. Carlyle and Stanley. ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth ; 
Heaven and earth are full of the Majesty of 
> Glory. 
he glorious company of the Apostles praise 


thee. 
The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise 
the 


e. 

The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. 

The holy Church throughout all the world 
doth acknowledge thee ; 

The Father of an infinite Majesty ; 

Thine adorable, true, and only Son; 

Also the Holy Ghost and Comforter.”’ 

Theodore Parker. ‘“‘The popular theology 
regards God as eminently malignant.””—(Par- 
ker, “‘ Sermons on Theism,”’ p. 101.) ‘‘ Its God is 
diabolical.’’—(‘‘ Discourse on Religion,” p. 427. ) 

2. Carlyle and Stanley. ‘From all blindness 
of heart; from pride, vainglory, and hypoc- 
risy; from envy, hatred, and malice, and all 
uncharitableness, good Lord, deliver us.”’ 

Parker. “This system can justify anything 
out of the Bible. . . . It makes men do 
nothing from the love of what is good. Its di- 
vine life is but a good bargain.’’—(‘*‘ Discourse 
on Religion,” pp. 426, 428.) “All the popular 
vices are sure to have the churches on their 
side.’’—(‘‘ Theism,’’ p. 162.) ‘The American 
churches launch their feeble thunders in de- 
fense of every popular wickedness.’’—(Jbdid., p. 
141, 

: Carlyle and Stanley. ‘O God, the King of 
Glory, we beseech thee leave us not comfort- 
less, but send to us thy Holy Ghost to comfort 
us; and in thee may we continually dwell, one 
God, world without end.’’ 

Parker. “‘The popular theology does not 
tell of God now, near at hand.”’—(‘‘Discourse on 
Religion.’’ p. 426.) 

4. Carlyle and Stanley. We beseech thee to 
hear us, Good Lord, that it may please thee 
to give to all thy people increase of grace to 
hear meekly thy Word, and to receive it with 
pure affection, and to bring forth the fruits of 
the Spirit. Endue us with the Grace of thy 
Holy Spirit to amend our lives.”’ 

Parker. ‘‘*The Holy Ghost of theology has 
nothing to do with schemes for making the 
world better.’’—(‘‘ Theism,”’ p. 117.) 

**The Holy Ghost is not represented as loy- 
ing wicked menand no one of thethree persons 
of the Godhead has any love for the soul of the 
lost.?’—(Jbid., p. 102.) 

5. Carlyle and Stanley. ‘‘O yeSun and Moon, 
O ye Stars of Heaven, bless yethe Lord; praise 
Him and magnify Him forever.”’ 

Parker. ‘*The Universe is not thought to be 
the Word of God at all.”—(‘‘Theism,”’ p. 110 ) 

6. Carlyle and Stanley. ‘“O ye Showers and 
Dew, O ye Winds of God, O ye Fire and Heat, 
O ye Winter and Summer, O ye Dews and 
Frosts, O ye Frost and Cold, O ye Ice and 
Snow, bless ye the Lord, praise Him and mag- 
nify Him forever.”’ 

Parker. ‘‘It is tacitly taken for granted in 
the popular theology that God is sometimes 
taken by surprise and has to mend his work.”’ 

7. Carlyle and Stanley. “O ye Nights and 
Days,O ye Light and Darkness, O ye Light- 
nings and Clouds, O ye Mountains and Hills, 
O all ye Green Things upon the Earth, O ye 
Seas and Floods, bless ye the Lord, praise Him 
and magnify Him forever.” 

Parker. ‘ Pantheism and the popular theol- 
ogy agree in the negation of the Infinite and 
the affirmation of a variable God.’’—(‘ The- 
ism,’’ p. 302.) 

8. Carlyle and Stanley. “O God, without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy, thou 
being our Ruler and Guide, may we so pass 
through thivgs temporal that we finally lose 
not the things eterna].’’ ‘From all evil and 
mischief and sin, good Lord, deliver us.”’ 

Parker, ‘* Piety and morality, natural relig- 
ion, is no condition of salvation. Good works are 
bad things for that.”’—(“‘Theism,” p.115.) ‘“Those 
that are saved are not saved by their charac- 
ter. Virtue has no virtue to save your soul,”’— 
(Ibid., p. 114.) 

9, Carlyle and Stanley. ‘‘We ought at all 
times humbly to acknowledge our sins before 
God. We have done the things we ought not 
to bave done. There is no health in us.”’ 

Parker. ‘According to the popular theol- 
ogy, sin does not consist in sinning, but in 
being born of Adam after the Fall.’’— 
(‘*Theism,’”’ p. 107.) ‘*To take a step toward 
Heaven, man must deny his nature. Heis born 
totally depraved.’’—(‘‘ Discourse on Religion,” 
p. 425.) ‘* You are born of the first sinner, and 
got as much hurt by the Fall as he.”— 
(‘* Theism,’’ p. 111.) 

10. Carlyleand Stanley. ‘‘Fulfillnow, O Lord, 
the desires and petitions of thy servants, as 
may be most expedient for them, granting us 
in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in 
the world to come life everlasting.” 

Parker. ‘‘Down with reason, cries the pop- 
ular theology! Down with human nature!” 
—(‘‘ Theism,’’ p. 110.) 


Enough. If Westminster Abbey listens 
longer to this serene anthem and to these dis- 
sonant accusations, the dead here will rise. 
Pardon me, gentlemen, but Westminster 
Abbey is the world in our century. The names 
and voicescontrasted here I use only as sym- 
bols of the great classes they represent in the 
conflicts of thought in the ages. Do the 
accusations need any other answers in the Ab- 
bey than those of the historic worship and the 
associations of the place? None at all. &till 
less do these accusations need answer in the 
historic temple of the world and the ages. In- 
directly I contrast here Theodore Parker’s 
father with Theodore Parker’s mother. You 
have accused me of forgetting the better traits 
in Parker. It was his mother who was singing 
this anthem, and in Parker there were moods 
in which he sang it. But when he uttered 
these accusations, which are caricatures need- 
ing no answer, the spirit of the drum-major of 
Lexington stood up under his waistcoat and 
he was addressing opponents. In much of 
Parker’s severest speech he is not thinking; 
he is fretting and chafing. These accusations 
are the language of intellectual irritation. You 





say I have contrasted Dean Stanley and Carlyle 
with Parker, and London with Boston. SoI 
did; but I contrasted them in order that I 
might say eniphatically, at the last, that the 
mother of Theodore Parker would have sung 
that anthem with Carlyle and with Stanley; 
but the father in Theodore Parker, standing up 
to do a giant’s work against slavery, had fallen 
into irritation of such a kind that these ghastly 
statements of his undoubtedly seemed to him 
true, although you and I know that they are so 
false as to need no reply. [Applause.] 

Total depravity—what is it? That clock 
yonder is made on a plan. So is my soul. 
The clock may be out of order. So may my 
soul. When that clock is in order it keeps 
time. When my soul is in order it obeys con- 
science. If the clock is so out of order as not 
to keep time, it is good for nothing as a clock, 
If my soul is so out of order as not to obey 
conscience; if I answer ‘‘I will not,’? when 
the Divine Voice says ‘‘I ought,’? I am not 
keeping time. Every choice is wrong when I 
reply by the negative to the infinite affirma- 
tive ; and as the moral character of all action 
comes from choice, and as my choice is wrong, 
I violate the plan of my being. I no longer 
keep time. I am good for nothing as a clock. 
But when I say that clock will not keep time, 
do I mean to say that the wheels in it cannot be 
putin order? No. Perhaps the wheels are of 
gold and silver. Disarrangedness in the clock 
implies its arrangeability. Disarrangedness in 
the soul implies its arrangeability. That clock 
will not keep time, however ; and so I say it is 
totally depraved as a clock. [Laughter.] 
Does that mean that the wheels are all slime 
and the face of it a concrete mass of leprosy, 
or that there is nothing usefulin it? Let usbe 
clear on this topic, once for all, for Boston loves 
clear thought and supposes there can be none 
on this subject. |Laughter.] Make a distinc- 
tion between total depravity and total corruption. 
That is a distinction as old as St. Augustine, 
and ought to betolerably well understood here, 
where the doctrine of total depravity has so 
long been attacked mercilessly. If that clock 
were a concrete mass of unspeakable slime, I 
should say it was totally corrupt. When it is 
80 out of order that it will not keep time I say 
it is totally depraved. If there were nothing 
in a man capable of arrangement; if when the 
soulis out of order it could not by following 
conscience and by God’s good grace be put 
again into order, I should say it is totally cor- 
rupt. But the wheels yonder may be of pearl, 
the pivots may be of diamonds, and yet the 
clock not keep time at all. It is not totally 
corrupt; it is totally depraved. So the human 
faculties may be wheels of far-flashing silver 
and gold and pearl, the pivots may roll on 
diamonds, and yet the man not keep time. 
He says ‘‘I will not”? when the still small voice 
says ‘‘Tought”’; and you know it is a deliver- 
ance of self-evident truth that when a man 
says that he has a sense of ill-desert he feels that 
the nature of things is against him. You can- 
not convince him that he is right with the uni- 
verse. He is cut of order with the universe 
whenever he does not keep time to the divine 
‘*T ought.’? But is that man incapable of be- 
ing arranged? Not at all. Total depravity 
means the moral disarrangedness of man and 
the evil character of his choices. It implies 
man’s arrangeability. It does not mean total 
corruption. That has noarrangeability. [Much 
applauce.] 

Now, as to inherited vice and original sin, what 
amazing superficialty we have heard on that 
theme! You cut through knot after knot on 
this topic if you will take a strong phrase of 
our American evangelist and expand it into 
scientific shape. Indeed, it needs very little 
expanding. It was meant to be ceen at a dis- 
tance, as the figures of the prophets in the 
dome of St. Peter’s are meant to be looked on 
atadistance. The pen of Isaiah in that dome 
is seven feet long, and his eyes, when you are 
elose upon them, are really only bits of stone, 
rather rough mosaic. But, looked on as they 
were meant to be, he is the sublime prophet, 
and awes you as he gazes down from the hight. 
Just so many of our American evangelist’s ex- 
pressions, when taken by piecemeal and looked 
on with the eye of a fly critic, are understood 
about as well as the buzzing insect in that dome 
of St. Peter’s understands the prophet Isaiah. 
{Great applause.] They were meant to be 
seen at a distance; and this phrase I, for one, 
am willing to adopt, if you will understand it 
**Man is born with his back toward God.” That 
is original sin. [Applause.] 

Will your Shakespeare bear you out in your 
assertion that a man is born with his face 
toward God, and ready to say “I will’? when 
the Divine Voice says ‘‘I ought”? Will your 
Milton and Richter and your Carlyle carry you 
through if you undertake to maintain that 
man is born with his face toward God ? 

Now the New England theology does not as- 
sert that inherited evil disposition is sin, for 
it teaches always that responsibility cannot ex 
ist without freedom of the will, and that sin 
consists in evil choice. Sin is sinning, as Theo- 
dore Parker says that New England affirms it 
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isnot. There have been schools of theology 
using the word sin in a peculiar sense ; but, if 
you will notice how they define the word, they 
mean at the last analysis only what our evan- 
gelist means when he says that a man is born 
with his face turned away from that Being who 
says “‘T ought,” and to whom we say “I will 
not.’? But this moral condition is not total 
corruption. It is disarrangedness. It is not 
unarrangeability. Man is noble. The wheels 
in him are of gold, of silver, and of pear], of an 
unmeasured preciousness. They are so disar- 
ranged, however, as not to keep time; and that 
condition we call total depravity. If they were 
concrete slime, as they are not, we should call 
that condition total corruption. But, for want 
of making that simple distinction, one of the 
commonplaces of religious science, so familiar 
that [am almost ashamed to take up time with 
it here, even when we stand face to face with 
Theodore Parker’s rough caricatures, men fall 
into the most ghastly misconceptions of relig- 
ious truth at this point, as if it were an im- 
peachment of God’s own work, or as if there 
were in it the spirit of some ghoulish depreda- 
tor at the tomb of all that is noble in man. 

Your Shakespeare asserts total depravity as 
much as New England theology; and I think 
rather more. There is not on the globe a deep 
writer of the merely secular sort who does not 
affirm that man is inclined at birth by hereditary 
descent to say ‘‘I will not’? when the divine 
voice says “I ought.” All ethical science 
asserts that until you come into a predominant 
mood in which you love what the Divine Voice 
that says “I ought’? commands you do not 
keep time; you are worth nothing as a clock. 
Nevertheless, you can be arranged so as to fol- 
low the unchanging plan of your soul. That 
clock out of order needs a hand from outside of 
it to put it in order. Man can obey his con- 
science. I believe man can do all that God re- 
quires of him. Nevertheless, when a man is 
put in order, after having been so disarranged 
as not to keep time, he incontrovertibly has to 
thank the original plan of the mechanism; and 
he did not invent that. He has to thank Divine 
Providence for bringing truth to bear upon him 
in such a way as to seize his reason and emotion 
and woo him at last freely to do what he ought. 
While God rules in him by the plan of the 
clock, man also by his own free choice acts 
within himself; and, since very evidently both 
powers are conjoined in arranging the clock, we 
do well to work out our own orderliness with 
fear and trembling. [Applause.] 

In addition to the eleven errors discussed in 
previous lectures, it may now be asserted that 

12, Theodore Parker’s chief error was a con- 
fusion of popular and scholarly theology. 

This series of caricatures illustrates that con- 
fusion, and so does aseries of self-contradic- 
tions, which must now be outlined. 

The deepest desire of manis for final satisfac- 
tion, intellectual and moral, concerning re- 
ligious truth and his personal relations to it. 
Tossed about however wearily and without a 
place where to lay the head, no past age has 
made and no future age will make a pillow of 
self-contradiction. There never will come a 
time when transcendentalism will meet with 
successful opposition to the assertion that a 
thing cannot be and not be at the same time 
and in the same sense. If there is a self-evident 
truth, that is one, transcending, if you please, 
not only the experience of the individual, but 
also that of the race. Only very slowly can I 
get forward here with the immense theme of 
the intuitional philosophy; but I am not for- 
getting that some of you think that these reyal 
intuitive beliefs in self-evident truths are the 
result of inherited experience of both the indi- 
vidual and the race. I know that in Orion a 
thing cannot be and not be at the same time and 
in the same sense, and that the same is true in 
the North Star. But I never had any experience 


‘{n the North Star. The race never had any ex- 


perience in Orion. Our conviction, however, 
is perfect that the whole must be greater than a 
part in the Pleiades, or in the Swan, or where 
Arcturus draws his bow inthe South. We have 
never flown through the Zenith with the Swan. 
Mankind never drew bow with Sagittarius in the 
southern heavens. Axiomatic certainties have 
range immeasurably transcending all possible 
experience of the individual or of the race. They 
are certainties everywhere and always. There- 
fore, according to all just philosophy, self-con- 
tradiction is a competent condemnation of any 
proposition, not only for this world, but for all 
worlds; not only for time, but for eternity. 
[Sensation.] 

In Theodore Parker’s collected writings self- 
contradictions are far more easily noticed than 
in any one of his volumes taken singly. It is 
significant that there never has been an 
American edition of his works—that is, of his 
collected writings. Of course, individual 
volumes of his have been several times repub- 
lished ; but there is in this country no edition 
of his collected works. There is such an 
edition in England; but when I asked one of 
his publishers here if the English edition had 
prevented the appearance of the collected 
Works in this country, he replied: ‘Not at 
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all.”?” What are some of the more important 
self-contradictions in Theodore Parker’s pro- 
ductions, taken as a whole? : 

There is in Parker’s scheme of thought a 
multiplex self-contradiction as to the intuitions 
of conscience. 

1. The intuitions of conscience declare man’s 
ill-desert when he says‘‘I will not’’ to the 
Divine ‘‘I ought.” 

2. The ill-desert of man is, therefore, a self- 
evident fact. 

3. The intuitions were Parker’s authority. 

4, The life and correspondence and public 
words of Theodore Parker yield almost no 
proof that he was accustomed to confess sin 
to the Supreme Being. The nearest he comes 
to confession is in a prayer offered in Music 
Hall the day after the unveiling of Beethoven’s 
statue: ‘‘ May we chastise ourselves for every 
mean and wicked thing.”—(Weiss, ‘‘ Life,’’ 
Vol. I, p. 411.) 

5. To James Freeman Clarke he writes from 
his dying-chamber that there is in man no con- 
dition of enmity against God.—(‘*Life,’’ Vol. I, 
p.151.) ‘No sin,” he said, “can make an indeli- 
ble mark on what I call the soul.””—(Jbid., p. 
149.) 

6. Self-evident truth does and Theodore 
Parker did not carefully distinguish human 
infirmity from human iniquity. He held that, 
at the last analysis, sin isa defect of judg- 
ment, or a necessary incident in our moral de- 
velopment, and that, therefore, “‘ every fall is 
a fall upward.’”? That phrase, I find, has been 
often citied by scholars as typical of Parker’s 
thought. It is a clause out of a whole page to 
which I printed a reference the other day (‘‘Ser- 
mons on Theism,”’ p. 408),and when I puta refer- 
ence into a published report I mean, of course, 
to invite all gentlemen to look at the original. 
(See also pp. 417 and 299 of the same book.) 
When a man painstakingly gives a reference 
he must be accused of pedantry if he has not 
a desire to have people make use of the refer- 
ence. I cannot say everything here in half an 
hour, but I give the references to bear myself 
out; and itis an essential part of the reading 
of any man’s argument to examine the authori- 
ties to which he refers. There is in Parker 
nothing more fundamental than the doctrine 
implied by assertions like these: ‘‘To the 
wickedest life is no absolute failure’ ; ‘‘Op- 
timism is the piety of science’’; ‘Sin is the 
provocation to virtue” (Frothingham, ‘ Life,’’ 
p. 353); “Every fall is a fall upward’’; “Sure of 
my immortality and sure of God, I fear noth- 
ing.’? Expressions like these are scattered all 
through his writings, and these are perfectly 
consistent with the theory which he held that 
by many a long and winding slope Iscariot 
comes outright at last, and that it is safe to die 
a kidnapper or a murderer.—(See last page of 
‘‘Sermons on Theism.’’) 

There were shrewd men fleeced in Boston the 
other day by a swindler, who fled to Europe. 
New York was fleeced lately by a conscience- 
less cormorant, who opened his beak wide 
enough to swallow the Hudson and was after- 
ward found back of the Palisades and at; Vigo. 
At Meudon, in the French Revolution, gloves 
were made of humanskins. What, now, if you 
were to say to the fleeced taxpayers and to the 
relatives of the flayed Frenchmen: Why, have 
you not heard that sin is a necessary step in 
the development of virtue? Do you not know 
that liberal thought asserts that every fall isa 
fallupward? Do you not understand that these 
acts of which you complain are merely the 
efforts of the human soul to get possession of 
its faculties? [Laughter.] The Winslows and 
the Tweeds will come out right. God cares as 
much for them as he does for the Lawrences 
and Peabodys. If he does not, he is a malig- 
nant being. By many along and winding slope 
every thief and leper and perjurer and mur- 
derer will come up at last to a hight as lofty 
as he could have reached if he had gone up 
without sin. Iago falls; but he falls upward. 
He is getting possession of his faculties. [Pro- 
found sensation.] * 

We understand moral truth bestin a com- 
monplace example. Socrates always took the 
street to illustrate the curve of the moral law. 
On the gray Mall on the Boston Common yon- 
der, under the elms beneath which Adams and 
Washington walked with Lafayette, you may 
see a seller of candies, an aged woman, in the 
biting wind, in the tatters of ber poverty, and 
in the trembliog of her unsupported, declining 

strength.—(See “ Bib. Sac.,’’ Vol. XXVI, p. 296.) 
With gladness she shows you a large bill, and 
says: “A very finely-dressed gentleman, with 
great kindness to me, took more of my stock than 
Ihave soldin a week before. Hetook, indeed, 
all I had; and when I could not change his 
bill he took my little collection of coppers ana 
filled his pockets with them and gave me thic 
large bill. Am I not blessed to-day?’ ‘“‘ Mad- 
ame, that is a counterfeit bill.”” ‘‘ What! what! 
The wretch!’ ‘Yes; but, madame, have you 
not heard that the great Theodore Parker says 
that every fall isa fall upward? ([(Laughter.] 
Dr. Bartol says that all evil is evanescent. By 
many a long and winding slope every man 
shall attain at last supreme felicity. This man 


‘of character. 


has perhaps heard, as you have not, that sin is 
needful to our development. He is getting 
command of his faculties.” (Laughter and 
prolonged applause. } 


Will you conduct law and business and pol- 
itics on the principles of a lax, unscientific, 
lawless liberalism? Not while men are men. 
Do not ask me, then, to adopt fundamental 
principles in religious theory and practice 
which you will not adopt in any secular theory 
or practice. The scientific method asserts the 
unity and the universality of law. Dissonances 
with the nature of things are the mothers of 
whirlwinds. 

Next I find in Theodore Parker a self-contra- 

diction concerning the penalties of sin. 

In his early manhood he said: ‘* Punishment 

may be eternal.’’—( Weiss, “‘ Life,”’ Vol. I, p. 66.) 

And all through his life he held the intuitional 

philosophy which proves that there may be 

free, final permanence in moral character. 

Therefore, all his life he held principles which 

would undermine his certainty as to optimism 

being the piety of science. While he was con- 

sistent with his philosophy, he could not deny 

that a man may fall into free, final permanence 

Therefore, he never had author- 

ization from the scientific method to assert that 

to the wickedest life is no absolute failure, or 

that Judas Iscariot, Cain, and the kidnapper 

may die in their crimes, and yet be sure of final 

felicity. 

Gentlemen, I beg you to fasten searching 

attention on the last door through which I will 

not say evasive, but insufficiently clear and seri- 

ous thought retreats, when brought face to 

face with the scientific method on the topic of 
eternal permanence of character. Will you 
tell me whether this hight of bliss to which 
God is to lift man through suffering is finite 

or infinite? Finite, of course, you would say. 

Finite beings are capable of being lifted only 

to a finite degree of happiness. Very well, 

then. Suppose that all punishment here and 
hereafter produces increased bliss at last. 

When the highest ascending slope has been 
reached, that bliss will yet be a finite quantity. 

Will itnot? Let us here be straightforward as 
sunbeams. A finite being can have only a 
finite bliss. Therefore, even God can lift a 
finite being only to a finite degree of bliss. 
The highest bliss, then, which you will attain by 
your method of managing the universe will be 
a finite degree of bliss. Now, could not Ompip- 
otence have lifted finite beings to a finite de- 
gree of bliss without any suffering at all? Yes; 
you know it could. Omnipotence can do any- 
thing that is an object of power—that is, any- 
thing not involving aself-contradiction. There 
is no self-contradiction in supposing that God 
could lift finite beings to the highest bliss of 
which they are capable and yet inflict no suf- 
fering. Assuredly he could do this. Why has 
he not done it? You say that all suffering is 
intended to make men more happy at the last. 
But it will not, for it cannot make them infinite- 
ly happy; and to a finite degree of bliss God 
could lift men up without any suffering at all. 
Why does he not do this? That is the inexorable 
question which comes at last before every man 
who cares for clear thought and faces the fact 
that sin and suffering with self-propagating 
powers now exist. And you will be apt, when 
you have gazed long enough into that quarter 
of the heavens, to make up your minds that 
yours is the theory, and not mine, that calls in 
question the Divine benevolence. ([Sensation.] 

As Dean Mansel and Whately and many 

others have said: ‘‘ God is an infinite God now ; 
God is an infinitely powerful God now; God is 
infinitely good now; God has been infinitely 
powerful and good for the last 6,000 years ; but 
now sin exists; now the earth groans under 
what ought not to be; and for 6,000 years sin 
and its suffering have been in progress.’’ Yes; 
but you explain all that by saying that every 
thing is coming out by and by—into what? 
Into a finite degree of bliss. God could have 
reached that without any suffering at all. 
Why did he not? If you please, the universe 
is more serious than is dreamed by men 
who solace sin by affirming that it can never 
be too late to mend, and that character does 
not tend to a free, final permanence, bad as 
well as good. That sentiment is a web woven 
in the looms of luxury and gilded there; but 
one that will not bear the weight of absolute 
seriousness, conducting research by the scien- 
tific method. Whatever outrages science will 
be found to solace sin. 


In Theodore Parker’s writings, as in nearly 
all productions of a like school in thought, 
there ers abundant self-contradictions as to the 
character of our Lord and the authority of the 
New Testament literature. 

1. At 24 years of age Parker believed that 
Christ was miraculously born. ‘‘ Christ was 
the Son of God, born in a miraculous manner.” 
—(1:66.) 

2. At 26 he wrote a sonnet in praise of the 
Son of Man as perfect. 

8. At 34 he thought that possibly Jesus may 
have taught errors. 








greater man than Christ. ‘‘ God has yet great 
er men in store, I doubt not.’’—(1:429.) 

5. At 42 he thinks Christ certainly made mis- 
takes in his teaching. 

6. At 49he says the Negro washerwoman who 
keeps the wolf from her unfathered babes, all 
fugitives from slavery, is not less glorious than 
Jesus of Nazareth on the mountain uttering his 
beatitudes. 

Now thus far there is no self-contradiction ; 
only change of opinion. Do not suppose I 
mistake mere change of opinion for self-con- 
tradiction, although vacillation is a trait of 
crudeness of thought. What was Parker’s 
final thought ? 

7. In his latest years he says that ‘‘ our Lord’s 
theology contained a considerable admixture 
of error.’’ 

8. But the Christianity of Christ, he thinks, 
was a perfect religion. ‘‘To me the name of 
Christianity,’? he says, “is most exceeding 
dear.”’ 

Goethe would have reproved Parker, for 
Goethe used to say: ‘‘Tear out of the New 
Testament faith in the veracity of Christ as to 
the fact of the supernatural, and there is 
not enough left to build faith onin regard to 
any other particular.’”? Parker did the former, 
and then attempted to eulogize the trustwor- 
thiness of one who, as Parker affirmed, was 
yet to be surpassed and had taught many 
errors. Thus Theodore Parker plays fast and 
loose with the historic evidence of the super- 
natural in Christianity, and then calis in as aid 
to his scheme of thought a mass of historic 
refuse, good for nothing, according to his own 
testimony, as evidence. This self-contradic- 
tion has so often been pointed out in the argu- 
ments of outgrown skeptics that Strauss was 
consistent enough in his lonely last years, as 
some of Parker’s followers now are, to drop 
the name Christian. 

No one, even among Theodore Parker’s 
friends, has built heavily on his foundations ; 
and how can you expect me to build on them ? 
Where is the man that is constructing a temple 
to-day with Theodore Parker's characteristic 
propositions as corner-stones? He is notin 
Boston. Heis not in New York. Mr. Froth- 
ingham says that Theodore Parker will have 
no immortality as a religious philosopher. Let 
us grant him immortality as a crowned hero 
and martyr in the conflict with slavery; let us 
say that he was too busy, as he faced the foe, 
to think out a system in philosophy on this 
yet crude shore. Americais young in all that 
pertains to deep metaphysical research. My 
main motive in criticising this anti-slavery hero 
is to show that Boston, as yet, has not hewn 
out any stone in philosophy that is fit to be 
put down as a corner of a temple of religious 
science. You have cut out from the moun- 
tains of research many a strong piece of mar- 
ble for other structures; and some of you 
think that Theodore Parker hewed out what 
must lie at the corner of a philosophical re- 
ligion. Julius Miiller, and not Theodore Par- 
ker, is the best teacher of the Absolute Re- 
ligion. Our transcendentalism in New En- 
land has not uttered a final word. We are not 
as far advanced in philosophy as we suppose. 
Germany thinks so little of New England in 
this particular that you can find all she says of 
our philosophy in five or ten pages of any his- 
tory on the course of metaphysical thought in 
these last decades. We overrate ourselves. 
Frothingham, who is nearest to being Parker’s 
successor, will not bear his own weight on that 
stone which Theodore Parker hewed out. 
There is not a church of the liberal sort that 
to-day bears its weight on that stone, consid- 
ered merely as the basis of a philosophy. Can 
you expect me to build on it, when Plymouth 
Rock lies here to be the corner-stone of philos- 
ophy, of politics, of society, of church, of 
factory, of school, and to be blessed in the 


future as it has been inthe past? [Great ap- 
plause. ] 


Biblical Research, 


THE usual statement of the extreme modern 
school of N. T. critics, that the few oldest 
uncial MSS. agree in all important partic- 
ulars so closely as to make their authority 
preponderate over the remaining mass, has 
been repeatedly shown to go beyond the truth. 
Scrivener, for example, has repeatedly shown it 
pretty conclusively. Some few facts, also, mil- 
itate against the generally-assumed Alexandrine 
origin of all these codices. Indeed, their near 
resemblance in point of chirography to the 
papyrus rolls of Herculaneum ought to raise 
some doubt on that point, especially as to the 
Vatican MS. The Codex Alexandrinus, in- 
deed, appears to have had an Egyptian origin ; 
and yet the evidence peculiar to that document 
seems to consist in two facts: one, that it pos- 
sesses some slight peculiarities of ornamenta. 
tion, discovered by B. H. Cowper, of the British 
Museum, which appear to be Egyptian ; and 
the other that it has the slight addition at Isaiah 
lviii, 11, which Jerome attributes to Alexan- 
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be found in the Copto-Memphitic version, 
and in Cyril, and also in Theodoret— 
which latter fact shows that the addition in 
question does not clearly evince an Alexandrine 
origin. But the Vatican Codex does not have 
that addition at all, and the Sinaitic only has it 
in the shape of a correction by a later band. 
Now, as both of these codices are as old as 
Jerome’s time (while the Codex Alexandrinus 
is a century later, at least), it is strange that 
they should want this addition, and yet belong 
to a class thought by Jerome to be a peculiar- 
ity of the Alexandrine copies. Again, one of 
the ancient codices brought from Magna 
Grecia, and formerly the property of Cardinal 
Carafa, is found to agree so entirely with the 
Vatican Codex as to be thought a transcript 
from that Codex, thus raising a probability 
that the Vatican Codex was in Magna Grecia 
when that copy was made. Again, the Vatican 
Codex is known to have avery extensive agree- 
meat with the Western texts; particularly 
with a certain Latin version that had wide cur- 
rency especially in Italy and differing from 
that of Tertullian and Cyprian. Its arrange- 
ment of the Epistles of Paul, as to the num- 
bering of, the sections, etc., differs from some 
others, especially from that which the canon of 
Alexandrine Athanasius shows. In the Gos- 
pels it has the same divisions as only the Codex 
Zacyothius has besides. The Sinaitic, in Tobit 
and Judith, has a text agreeing well with the 
Syriac and the old Latin, but different from 
the Vatican. Also the Sinaitic, differing from 
the Vatican, Codex Ephraemi rescriptus, and 
the Alexandrine, places the Acts of the Apos 
tles after the epistles of Paul, and that, too, 
according to Tischendorf in agreement with 
the most ancient Syriac version, though ac- 
cording to Widmanstadt’s edition (from MSS.) 
itis not so certain. The Sinaitic text agrees so 
often together with the Latin versions, the 
Codex Bez, Cureton’s Syriac, and the Fathers, 
especially Origen (who lived so long, not in 

Egypt, but in Cesarea), and Eusebius, who 
lived in Palestine, as to raise a probability that 
it has a Palestine origin. Again, if the Alex- 

andrine is of Egyptian origin and yet agrees 

oftener with the more common texts than the 

Sinaitic and Vatican, as is everywhere known 

and admitted, we have another probability 

against the Alexandrine origin, of the two 

latter. The use of their frequent agreement 

with the Vulgate as an argument to prove their 

Alexandrine origin, in the light of all the facts, 

seems rather what the French call a “‘ vicious 

circle.’?” Of course, the whole matter is one 

that requires extended discussion in order to 

show all the reasons, pro and con; but the 

above is sufficient to show that conjectures of 

biblical critics are not always better founded 

than those of topographical archeologists or 

identifiers of doubtful sacred localities. 


+-.-The ‘Paralipomena Jeremie Prophe- 
te,’? a Greek version of a book composed in 
Abyssinia, probably, and originally written in 
Ethiopic, its Ethiopic name being “ The Rest of 
the Words of Baruch,”’ seems to have in some 
of its parts a strong analogy to the fable of 
Abimelech sleeping 66 years, according to the 
Koran traditions. Which is original or whether 
both come from a common original it is hard 
to tell. The latter is most likely the case, to 
judge from the MSS. and the several free Greek 
versions. Of these last some have been noted 
by Zischendorf and one published at Milan. A 
portion of the original appears in Dillman’s 
** Chrestomathia Ethiopica,”” 

»+seLhe Codex Amiatinus, the oldest and 
best known MS. of the Vulgate, has not the 
ordinary Vulgate version of the Psalms (as 
shown by Tischendorf), but Jerome’s version 
the one intended by himto be used with the 
rest of his revision in place of the old one. As 
is well known, the churches could not be in- 
duced to adopt a different psalter from the 
one before in use, and accordingly the Vulgate 
keeps the old version (with a few alterations) 
to this day. Yet the Amiatinus version differs 
from Jerome’s, revised in several small partic- 
ulars, such as keeping “‘ In finem” (rendering of 
ei¢ 76 TéAoc Of the LXX) instead of “ Victori,” 
where our A. Y. reads ‘‘To the chief musi- 
cian.” 


..-. Within the last two and a half years the 
Jesuits have published a New Testament in 
Arabic at Mosul, printed at their press there. 
The enterprise of the American missionaries in 
the East has compelled the Jesuits to engage 
in many rival enterprises, which more or less 
directly help on the cause of Christianity, edu- 
cation, and civilization ; but this second un- 
willing Jonah preaching on the site of old 
Nineveh could hardly have been anticipated. 
The edition is a well-printed octavo, and not 
dear for a book of the size, though agreat deal 
for the purse of a Mesopotamian peasant. 

+++eThe absence of accents, breathings, and 
punctuation in a Greek codex does not appear 
to be a certain evidence of its age, as is shown 
by the accumulated testimony and examples. 
A sentence from Euripides inscribed on a wall 
in Herculaneum, shows the {rough breathing 
and accents, 


Line Arts. 


DECLINE OF JAPANESE ART. 


AT the store of Tiffany & Co.,on Union 
Square, there is now open to the public a very 
large collection of Japan art, perhaps the most 
interesting and valuable that has been seen 
here. Most of the articles on view were se- 
lected by an official of the South Kensington 
Museum, in Japan, and many of them are of 
high value and not likely to be reproduced. 
They possess a greater value from the fact that 
Japan is undergoing a process of transforma- 
tion into a new order of civilization, which must 
completely obliterate the old art of the em- 
pire, which had been for many centuries com- 
ing to perfection. The young Japs are now 
sent to Italy and France to learn a new style of 
decorative art, entirely at variance with their 
traditions and habits; and, while the old 
methods in which they had attained such ex- 
quisite skill will be forgotten, it will require 
many centuries before they can acquire a mas- 
tery in the new styles. Japan art, therefore, 
may be regarded as much a thing of the past as 
the art of Etruria, or Greece, or Nineveh, and 
the relics of the former art of Japan must con- 
tinue to increase in value as the genius that 
produced it is extinct. 

In the Tokio Times of February 2th 
we find an extract translated from a Jap- 
anese cotemporary, the Aatecisodon, which 
shows how the Japs themselves are fully 
aware of the change that has already taken 
place among themselves, and what its con- 
sequences are likely to be on their artistic 
productions. The article in question candidly 
says: “Since the import of an extraordinary 
quantity of foreign articles into our country 
our own manufactured articles have lost much 
of that elegance of style which they used to 
possess in ancient times. We suppose our 
manufacturers are wanting in intelligence and 
are not able to reach the high standard of ele- 
gance in producing articles which their ances- 
tors possessed ; and so they endeavor to imitate 
the articles which are manufactured by for- 
eigners, as far as laysin their power. There- 
fore, foreigners are the teachers and our manu- 
facturers are the pupils ; and it is not to be ex. 
pected that the pupils can possess the same 
skill as their masters, still less are they 
likely to surpass them. The consequence 
is that our manufacturers are not able to pro. 
duce articlesin the same quantity and of such 
elegance as were formerly produced, and will 
not be able to do so unless they strive to attain 
that intelligence which was possessed by their 
forefathers. As things are at present, the 
ancient beauty of our manufactured articles 
has been lost, and we have not reached the 
standard of producing articles equal to those 
which are imported.” 

It must have been a melancholy duty which 

impelled an intelligent native of Japan to make 
such a mortifying confession of the decadence 
of his race and nation, who have lost the art of 
their ancestors before acquiring the new arts of 
their invaders. He goes on to say that ‘not 
only has the manufacturer deteriorated in skill, 
but the manners and customs of society have 
lost much of that elegance which they pos- 
sessed in ancient times. Society has generally 
taken a dislike to our ancient customs and 
habits, and has a decided preference for the 
new fashions introduced by foreigners.” 
It is very clear, then, that the decorative art 
of Japan is already a thing of the past, and 
there will be an increasing interest felt in all the 
genuine specimens of what the writer in the 
Kateisodon alludes to as the ‘ancient beauty” 
of Japanese manufacture, which he speaks of 
as “‘lost.’? The specimens in the exhibition at 
Tiffany & Co.’s represent not only the ordinary 
articles of domestic use, which make no preten- 
sions to elegance and are only curious examples 
of a nearly defunct civilization ; but avast pum- 
ber of objects which are purely decorative and 
ornamental or of a religious character. Some 
are in porcelain, some in bronze, some in rock 
crystal, some in wicker, and some in wood. 
The ivory fans, decorated with gold lacquer, are 
very rare and high-priced. 

Japanese art is mostly decorative, as a 
large part of the art in our own Academy Ex- 
hibition is. They have never attempted any- 
thing like our historical painting, although 
they represent the manners of the people in 
many of their paintings and castings. But the 
great charm of their art is that it is altogether 
national, sirftere, and original. They copied 
nothing from other nations, and they could say 
it was their own, whatever merit it might pos- 
sess. Our artists ransack history and go rum- 
maging all over the world in quest of objects 
and styles to imitate. They copy all masters of 
all ages and illustrate all religions and super- 
stitions; and the Japanese are in a fair way of 
doing the same. On the tea-caddies and fans 
of the Japanese future, instead of the old 
types with which we have been familiar, we 
shall see representations of Greek forms, of 
English birds and vegetables, and of American 





scenery and visages. And then the old art will 





rise in value, and bits of Japanese bronze will 
be as rare and unattainable, except by the very 
wealthy, as genuine specimens of maiolica are 
now—that is, assuming that there is any such 
thing as real maiolica attainable, for love or 
money. 





THE artistic attractions of New York were 
never greater, never so varied or so instruct- 
ive as they are at the present time. In 
addition to the permanent art-galleries, the 
Metropolitan Art Museum, the Lenox Gallery, 
the collection of the Historical Society, and 
the historical portraits in the City Hall, which 
few strangers ever think of visiting, because 
they are not advertised, there is the annual ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design, 
which itis gratifying to learn excites an un- 
usual degree of interest in the public. At the 
galleries of the picture-dealers there are some 
extraordinarily fine examples of the latest 
productions of European painters. We recent- 
ly made some mention of the new pictures on 
view at the gallery of Mr. Knoedler, in Fifth 
Avenue. At the small gallery of Mr. Schaus, 
in Broadway, some exceedingly fine foreign 
works are on view. Among them is a painting 
of Ruth, not standing breast high amovg the 
alien corn, but with the barley in her arms, 
and Boaz and his companions standing in the 
back ground. The admirers of Merle were 
becoming a little tired of the uniform white 
arms and bosoms of his young mothers 
and purses; but his picture of Ruth in- 
troduces us to a different class of beauties, 
who have been bronzed by exposures to the 
sun and the winds. Mr. Schaus offers to the 
public, too, one of the finest examples of Diaz’s 
landscapes that has been seen here—a very 
admirable group of horses by Troyon, which 
are standing as if for their portraits, instead of 
straining with their burdens; and an exquis- 
itely-finished historical composition by Gude, 
representing one of the most important epi- 
sodes in French history. There have also been 
some important auction sales of paintings, the 
most notable of them being the collection of 
Mr. Claghorn, of Philadelphia, president of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. It is 
said that Mr. Claghorn sold his paintings in 
order to bestow more attention upon his col- 
lection of engravings ; but, whatever the motive 
may have been, it led to the distribution of 
some choice specimens of modern European 
painting, and gave the public an opportunity 
of seeing one of the finest collections belonging 
to Philadelphia. Mr. Claghorn has been a very 
generous patron of art, and his collection of 
pictures formed a part of the Loan Exhibition 
in Philadelphia this spring. 

....A writer in The Tribune of Chicago says 
that if Mr. Page is represented at the Academy 
Exhibition this spring it must be by an unfin- 
ished picture, owing to continued ill health. 
This is hardly true. Mr. Page is in sufficiently 
robust health, we are happy to say, to paint the 
portraits of all the sitters that come to him, and 
who are not by any means so numerous as they 
should be. The unfinished portrait of a lady 
in the Exhibition was left incomplete on ac- 
count of her ill health, and not in consequence 
of the illness of the artist. 











Science. 


Sir Joun Lvpsock, in a fourth commuaica- 
tion to the Linnean Society (reported in Nature) 
on the habits of bees and wasps, illustrated by 
ingenious experiments his modus operandi of 
testing their faculties, dispositions, habits, etc. 
by something of a double F apparatus, 
whereby an interval of three-tenths of an inch, 
either by a drop from above or reaching up- 
ward the distance from below, alone prevented 
ants from gaining access to a covered glass all 
filled with larve. They evidently had not the 
acumen to surmount the three-tenths of open 
space, although they had for hours before been 
traversing the route and carrying off larve 
previous to the small gap being made. Indus- 
try was conspicuously shown by one specimen, 
which Sir John used to place in solitary con- 
finement in a bottle for hours, and once for 
days; but the moment released it commenced 
its laborious larve-gathering propensities. It 
seems, from other experiments, that ants in 
difficulties within sight of their companions 
are by no means always assisted or relieved ; 
other attractions, food and such like, possessing 
greater interest for them. On putting some 
specimens under the influence of chloroform, 
little or no notice was taken of those insensible 
by their companions, the tendency apparently 
being to let friends lie, and throw over the edge 
of the board strangers thus chloroformed. It 
seems that to get ants properly intoxicated 
with spirit for experimental purposes is no easy 
matter, some recovering too quickly and others 
remaining so thoroughly dead drunk as to 
come under the rank of impracticables ; while 
between reeling friends and strangers the ex- 
perimenter finds himself baffled. The sober 
ants are exceeding puzzled at fiudinug their 
friends in such a condition. As a general rule, 








they picked up drunken friends and carried 
them to the nest, whilst they threw into the 
water and drowned strangers. Inu some in- 
stances confusion arose, for a few of the 
strangers were carried to the nest and friends 
tumbled into the water; but they did not return 
to the rescue of the friends, though strangers 
were afterward expelled from the nest. Sir 
John expresses surprise that ants of one nest 
perfectly well know each other. Even aftera 
year’s separation old companions are recog- 
nized and amicably received; whereas strangers, 
particularly among the Lasius flavus, are almost 
invariably attacked and maltreated, even when 
introduced in the mixed company of old 
friends. Sight cannotbe acute. For example, 
in experiments food was placed on a glass slip 
a few inches from the nest, the straight road 
to and from the nest being soon familiar to the 
ants; but when the food had been shifted only 
a short distance from its first position it was 
long ere it was discovered. Indecd, they 
wandered from afew minutes to half an hour 
in the most extraordinary circuitous routes be- 
fore finding out the direct road between the 
nest and food, and viceversa. Slavery in certain 
genera is a positive institution—the Amazon 
ants (Polyergus rufecens) absolutely requiring 
slave assistants to clean, to dress, and to feed 
them, else they will rather die than help them- 
selves, though food be close at hand. A curi- 
ous blind woodlouse(Platyarthrus Hoffmansegii) 
is allowed house-room by the ants. It acts as 
a kind of scavenger, the ants taking little no- 
tice of the woodlice, and even migrating, leay- 
ingthembehind. Some newspecies of Diptera, 
of the family Phoride, he finds to be parasitic 
on our house-ante, and Mr. Vernal has recently 
described these interesting forms. 


....The truffle is generally supposed to be a 
species of fungus, approaching the puff-ball 
family, but growing entirely underground. It 
is known generically as Tuber, the French and 
most approved species being known as Tuber 
melanospermum, A recent French writer, 
Abbé Moigno, has recently started the idea 
that they are rather of insect origin—galls or, 
at least, excrescences formed by the puncture 
of asmall insect on the fine fibrous roots of 
the oak. A small insect, known as the truffle 
fly, comes forth from the truffle; but this has 
always been regarded as following, not causing 
the truffle—that the insect deposits its eggs in 
the truffle after it has been formed. All the 
facts offered by Abbé Moigno amount to no 
more than guesswork and would not be taken 
by any scientist as evidence. It is, however, 
certain that the truffle has a partiality for the 
oak, and it may be that in some of its earlier 
stages it is parasitic on oak-roots. It has long 
been known that in some parts of France those 
who would raise truffles enclose a place on 
some chalky hill and sow a quantity of acorns 
from the European oak (Quercus obur) and 
that a few years afterward, when the oaks grow 
large enough, the truffles are found in the 
shaded ground beneath by the dogs which are 
trained to smell the ground and indicate where 
the delicious bits are to be dug for and found. 
The exact history of the truffle has never been 
traced, and, this being the case, the insect-ori- 
gin idea may stand along with any other idea, as 
something to be investigated in the future, 
though it seems scarcely possible that botanists 
could have been so far led astray. 


....M. Decharme experimented a short time 
ago on the musical sounds given by metallic 
bars of different metals having the same dimen- 
sions. He has made similar experiments on 
different kinds of wood, Notwithstanding the 
diversity of the kinds of wood examined (38 
species and 14 varieties), they were all formed 
to give sounds comprised in the interval of an 
octave. The most grave sound is mi4, given by 
box; the highest mis, given by Northern fir, 
M. Decharme gives a list of the sounds emitted 
by different woods between the two extremes. 
The range of sounds from the metals extended 
from 690 vibratious for lead to 2762 vibrations 
for aluminium. Sounds from wood are com- 
prised between those for brass, 1303.62; and 
aluminium, 2762. This is no doubt partly ac- 
counted for by the much less range of densities 
in woods than in metals. Still there are anom- 
alies. Thus, the willow, which, after the pop- 
lar and certain firs, was the lightest of the 
woods experimented on, gives the same note 
(sol4) as ebony, which is the heaviest after 
the thé and the palisander. It was difficult 
to appreciate the intensity aud the duration 
of the sounds, but palisander, logwood, wal- 
nut, acacia were in the front rank in this 
respect, (The duration of the sounds did not 
exceed the fraction of a second 0.5, to 0.7, for 
the most sonorous palisander.) Northern fir 
and poplar’had the clearest timbre. 


...-The College of New Jersey is to have a 
very complete “Observatory of Instruction” 
for the teaching of practical astronomy, en- 
tirely distinct from the Halsted Observatory, 
which will be fuily equipped for investigation 
in astronomical physics—at least, this is the ex- 
pectation and purpose. The new Observatory 
of Instruction will be provided. with a 94¢-inch 
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equatorial, fitted with the usual micrometric 
aud spectroscopic accessories. It will mount 
three small meridian instruments for students’ 
use, besides a 2-foot meridian or vertical circle 
and a prime vertical instrument. It will have 
two clocks, actuating separate dials, for the 
use of each instrument; three chronographs, or, 
rather, one chronograph driving three inde- 
pendent cylinders; an apparatus for determin- 
ing personal equation; and a suitable supply of 
chronometers, sextants, and minor apparatus. 
Five thousand dollars have been appropriated 
for the building, which, according to the most 
approved modern astronomical usage, will be as 
little more than a shelter for the instruments as 
possible; and $15,000 for the instrumental 
equipment, The funds have been provided by 
the trustees of the John C. Green estate. It is 
hoped to put itin operation during the next 
college year. Professor Young enters upon 
his duties at Princeton next September. 


..«.The measurements of the transit of Ve- 
nus photographs by Professor Harkness, at 
Washington, are approaching completion. The 
reductions of star observations for time and 
latitude are nearly finished and in all respects 
the work is in such a state of progress that it 
is hoped that the results of the American ob- 
servations may be published before the end of 
the year. The werk of the English, French, 
and Germans seems to be nearly in the same 
stage of forwardness. As to the Russians, we 
hear nothing yet. 


...-Mr. Brett has been occupying a good 
deal of attention lately with a theory that the 
surface of Venus reflects light specularly, like a 
polished globe. It is curious that an idea so 
completely at variance with all the observed 
facts should have elicited so much discussion. 
It is easy to show that, if Venus did reflect in 
this manner, like a thermometer bulb, the 
image of the sun which would be formed by the 
reflection would be visible only in the most 
powerful telescopes, if at all. 





S e 
Missions, 

Tne London Missionary Society has just 
sent out four missionaries io found a mission 
at Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, The proposal 
to establish this mission came from Mr. R. 
Arthington, of Leeds, a gentleman who has 
been greatly interested in the explorations of 
Livingstone, Cameron, and Stanley. He offered 
the Soeizty $25,000 to begin the mission with. 
This is the third mi-sionary enterprise recent- 
1; undertaken ia Ccntral Africa, The ‘ Last 
Journals of Livingstone,’’ which so vividly por- 
trayed the horrors and exteut of the slave 
trade in the region of Lakes Nyassa and 
Tanganyika and the discoveries of Commander 
Cimeron, awaken:d the liveliest interest of 
the missionary societies in the conditicn of 
the Central Africans. The Presbyterians of 
Scotland were the first to decide to send mis- 
sionaries tothem. The Free and the United 
Presbyterian churches united for the prosecu- 
lim of the enterprise, and are now estab- 
lishing the settlement of Livingstonia, on 
Lake Nyassa. The Church Missionary Society 
was the next to enter the field. It chose the 
Kingdom of Uganda, on the northwest side of 
Victoria Nyanza, which Stanley’s letters had ful- 
ly described as the dominions of King Mtesa, 
Now, at the suggestion and with the aid of 
Mr. Arthington, the London Missionary Society 
founds the third great mission settlement in 
Central Africa, The headquarters of this 
mission will be at Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika. 
Thus the Church Missionary Society has a 
s2ttlement in the north, the Presbyterians one 
in the south, and the London Missionary So- 
ciety one in the center. The Rev. Roger Price, 
wo has seen many years of service in Africa, 
and who recently discovered a new route from 
the coast to Mpwapwa, on which wagons can 
b2 used, is at the head of the expedition. He 
is accompanied by the Rev. Messrs. J. B. 
Thompson, Mr. Hare, and A. W. Dodgshun. 
Mr, Thompson has been stationed in the 
Maitabzle Country, and was recalled to be sent 
to Ujiji. King Logenpule was not pleased at the 
withdrawal and sent the following letter to the 
Society: ‘You sent me a teacher, Thompson. 
Now you have taken my teacher away. I 
want to know why you have taken him. I am 
not pleased wit this’? Tbe Rev. J. Cockin 
has been sent to fill Mr. Thompson’s place. 
tae Rey. Dr. Mullens, in his speech at the 
far_well meeting given to the missionaries in 
London, stated: 

_ “Our brethren have before them a long 
journey. The road from the coast to Lake 
fanganyika runs over about 700 miles of 
country. There are about 200 miles among the 
hills and the s'opes of mountains, and then it 
comes out on alevel plateau ; and then for 400 
or 500 miles more they pass over a vast rolling 
country, about 4,000 feet above the sea. The 
great difficulty they have to contend with is in 
Ugogo, where there is a considerable lack of 
waiter. In other parts there are great belts o, 
trees passing across the country. Vast bowlder 

are in their way, too, at many points. Then, a 

last, they come to Arab stations ; but they hay 

also abundance of: native villages and natiy 
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tribes. Though the Arabs are not friends, in cer- 
tain respects, the native villages are prepared 
in many ways heartily to weleome Englishmen 
amongst them. Well, they go well provided,’’ 
The missionaries leave London in two parties. 
Mr. Price and Mr. Dodgshun start two weeks 
in advance of the other two and go round the 
Cape. Mr. Price will purchase bullocks for 
their journey in Natal and the wagons and 
carts are to besent from England. Mr. Thomp- 
son and Mr, Hare go by way of the Suez 
Canal, and are expected to meet the others at 
Zanzibar,in June. It is expected the expedi- 
tion will start from Zanzibar for the interior 
early in July, and reach Tanganyika in October 
or November. 


....Bishop Gilbert Haven, who has just re- 
turned from bis trip to Africa, spoke before 
the Philadelphia Conference last week of bis 
impressions of the mission work in Liberia. 
He said: . 

“ The small portion of Africa occupied by the 
Methodists he believed will be the initial point 
of the Hiner ry of that great land. The 
little colony of Liberia is poor and despised, 
but has the same feeling our fathers had in 
Revolutionary times. Some may say the 
missionary work in that country does not pay ; 
but there are two sides to the question. The 
work in Africa is not a failure. The Church 
said we are going to save the American nation 
by this colonization movement. The Liberians 
were under the bot house development and 
everything was forced. The Episcopalians 
have built au exquisitely beautiful stone Gothic 
eburch in Monrovia, so determined were they 
to show their liberality. The Methodists haye 
built a fine stone church there. The Liberians 
are learning the lesson of working out their 
own salvation and to take care of themselves. 
As & person approaches the coast, he is struck 
with the manliness of the people. They have 
kept up their schools and there are no better, 
shrewder business men anywhere. The minis- 
ters are very thick in politics out there—iodeed, 
a little too thick. The Methodist churches in 
Liberia are crowded, and the others are doing 
a very good work. Whatis wanted in Africa is 
to keep up what has been begun. He was happy 
to say that the president of the Republic in 
Liberia is entirely in sympathy with the move- 
ment. Twenty stations could be planted 
to-day among the natives, if the men and means 
were at hand. There is great need of schools 
there. He did not believe in America ior the 
Americans; but in tbe world for America. 
What little the Methodist Church is doivg in 
Liberia is well spent.” 


....The April Missionary of the Southern 
Presbyterian7Church gives the annual reports 
from the China, the Campinas, and the Greek 
missions. The report for China is the ninth 
of that mission, and it states that, although 
there are not many conversions to report, 
there has been ‘‘ marked progress”’ in the open- 
ing of schools and in visiting from bouse to 
house. At the Hang-cbhau station five new 
members have been received and at the 
Suchau station two have been suspended. 
There are at both stations 19 members. At 
Hang-chau there are six schools—two boarding 
and four day schools—with about 120 scholars. 
The Campinas Mission in the Province of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, reports five churches, with 212 
members. The additions for the year were 11. 
The schools in Campinas have in all about 145 
scholars. In the Greek Mission there has 
been no gain during the year. Much has been 
done by this mission in the way of circulating 
the Scriptures avd other religious literature. 


....Mr. De Riemer writes from Ceylon that 
the annual meeting of the Ceylon Mission was 
held at Manepy, October 5th. ‘It was a very 
large and interesting meeting. The audience 
approached 500, and 300, by actual count, par- 
took of the Lord’s Supper, which concluded 
the services. The speakers represented the 
work now in progress in India, Japan, China, 
Africa, Turkey, and among the American In- 
dians, etc. Brother Howland dwelt upon the 
duty which Jaffoa Christians should feel to 
make Centennial offerings for the Lora’s work, 
and he mentioned the fact that a million of 
dollars, at least, had been expended in Jaffua 
by the Board since it began its work.’’? Mr. 
Hastings writes that a mission has been estab- 


lished on the distant Island of Delft. The ex- 
penses of this mission are paid by the natives 
of Ceslou. A catechist and a teacher have 
been sent to the island. 


.»»-Lhe receipts of the American B.ard for 
the first six months of its financial year are 
$177,880, against $233,511. The amount to be 
raised by September Ist is $286,119. A Califor- 
nia lady sends the Board $1,000 as a Centennial 
offering, and suggests that ninety-nine others 
be found who are williog to contribute similar 
amounts. If this could be done, the Board 
would have $100,000 with which to send out 
fifteen new men, as proposed by Secretary 
Treat—three to Mexico, one to Spain, three to 
Turkey, two to the Madura Mission, four to 
North China, one to Microne-ia, and one to 
work among the Zulus of Africa, 

....The anniversary of the London Mission. 
ary Society will be held May 7th-13th. The annu- 
al sermon will be preached by the Rev. Charles 
H. Spurgeon, and the sermon to “young men 


and others” by the Rev. Newman Hall. The 
annual report will be presented May 10th, and 
on Sonday, May 11th, missionary sermons will 
be preached in the churehes of London and 


~The Fuuday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 29th. 
ELISHA AT DOTHAN.—II Krv@gs, vi, 8—18. 


Notes.—‘‘ The King of Syria.’’—Another 
Benhadad, known as Bevhadad II. The king 
of Israel was Jehoram. ‘ Dothan.”,—A small 
village scarce a dozen miles north of Samaria. 
From this village Joseph was sold to the 
Midianites. ‘ Great host,”"—Not a great army, 
such as would be needed to capture a large 
city, but a company abundantly great to sur- 
round a hamlet on ahill. “The Lord opened 
the eyes.””»—This does not refer to a physical but 
a spiritual vision. It was a sight, as it were in 
allegory, of the defense with which God sur- 
rounds his people. Itis not necessary to sup- 
pose that there were actual fiery shapes like 
horses and chariots ; but the servant was made 
to see that God’s power was about his prophet. 
There are no riders mentioned for the horses 
and chariots, and they alone were enough to 
symbolize the power of God. ‘‘ The mountain.” 
—Probably the mountain or hill on which 
Dothan was built. The ancients always put 
their houses on a hill, which they could fortify 
against attacks. So Jerusalem was built, and 
to Athens and Rome. ‘“ When they came down 
to him.””»—Probably this means when Elisha 
and his servaut came down to it—that is, the 
host. ‘‘ Blindness.”"—Not a total blindness ; 
but a lack of vision corresponding to the serv- 
ant’s exalted vision. Elisha was able to lead 
them a dozen miles, which he could not have 
done had they been totally blind. They were 
bewildered and did not know what they were 
about. 

Instruction.—God has his own ways of pro- 
tecting his people. He protected the King of 
Israel by-warning him how to avoid danger. 
That is the best way. The prayer which our 
Lord taught his disciples is ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.’”? It is not that we may conquer 
temptation ; but that we may escape it. It is 
the simplest, easiest, and safest way of avoid- 
ing sin. We are fortunate if we have some 
friend, a man of God or a woman of God, who 
will help us in this by suggestions where the 
dangerous place is. Some places we know are 
dangerous. We know that we are tempted 
and liable to be led astray if we go into certain 
company, if we associate with certain persons. 
By keeping out of their evil influence we save 
our own innocence, and that is better some- 
times than the temptation and the struggle. 
God can keep us out of danger, if we ask him. 
He understands our temptations. He can see 
what our enemies devise in their bedchamber. 
He knows the wiles of Satan, and can help us 
to escape them by suggesting to us that we 
avoid such and sucha place. Those warnings 
we must obey, for if we disobey them and fall 
it is all our fault. If we do try to avoid tempt- 
ation, and yet the temp‘ation searches us out, 
if Satan yet attacks us, then God has another 
way of saving us. He can take away its 
strength,so that it shall attack us as feebly as 
the Syrian host attacked the prophet, and so 
that we can lead the tempter captive to his 
honor. Or, if he chooses to allow Satan to 
attack us vigorously, he can give us strength 
enough to meet and quench his most fiery 
darts. In some way he can protect us. 
God’s protection is more than an army. One 
with himis an overwhelming majority. Our 
Saviour told his disciples: ‘‘ Know ye not that 
I could pray to my Father, and straightway he 
would send me more than ten legions of an- 
gels?’ He will do as much, if needed, for his 
children now. 

Keep your eyes opened, so that you can see 
the chariots and horses of fire around you. 
They are there. God’s protection is ever pres- 
ent and sure to those who love him. He will 
not forget them. His angels are our minister. 
ing spirits, and we ought not to fail ever to 
perceive them. When we go into danger, or it 
attacks us, we should remember: Here is God 
with us. Thisis Dothan. They that be with 
us are more than they that be with them. 
This will give us a certain confidence and a 
sure victory. 

Pray that others may have their eyes opened. 
It is strange that they cannot see; but menare 
very slow to take God’s promise, to trust bis 
goodness and love, and to accept his pardon 
and help as freely as it is offered. We must 
ask God to open their eyes, and must then try 
to tell them of the exceeding goodness and 
power of God, and show them the chariots and 
the horses of fire. = 


A SuUNDAY-SCHOOL missionary in Michigan 
writes that some time since a man living in 
a small village, who described himself as ‘a 
rough, wicked old sinner,’’ wrote to him to 
come to that place and organize a Sunday- 
school. He said he had no children; but his 
neighbors had, and they were all going astray, 
Said he: ‘‘ Tnere are no Christians here ; but; if 
you can’t do better, I will superintend the 
school. Drive right to my house, and you will 
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went, and a school was organized, with the 
“rough, wicked old sinner” as superintendent, 
Then, as the story goes, in the fall he “became 
responsible for $50 to obtain a preacher for 
part of his time, and gave his. horse-shoeing, 
he being a blacksmith. Afterward, wishing to 
get a better preacher, he became responsible 
for 3100. There was a protracted meeting, and 
many were converted; but he wasnot. Then, 
thinking that the school should have a pious 
superintendent, he resigned, and became the 
teacher of a Bible-class, being better versed in 
the Scriptures than any other of them. But 
when the school became disorderly, he said; 
“Tf you have no respect for the holy Sabbath, 
nor for yourselves, to keep order while ’m 
teaching the Word of God, I'll either leave the 
school or I’ll flog every one of you.’’ ‘So,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘they made me superintendent again ; 
and | straightened them out, and we've had a 
good school ever siuce.’? He is very strict in 
bis observance of the Sabbath. Few church- 
members read the Bible as much as he. A more 
efficient superintendent, evidently, than hun- 
dreds of Christians make, and pretty sure to 
become a good Christian too. 











....Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing, one of the 
best of our temperance writers and workers, 
expresses the belief in The National Sunday- 
school Teacher that the temperance problem can 
be solved by Sunday-school teachers. She says 
truly that many children get no instruction 
whatever from their parents. Some parents 
have no knack of teaching, and others leave 
their children to form vicious associations and 
learn vices from the servants. It is the duty of 
Sunday-school teachers to teach morals, and 
they ‘‘can decree the downfall of the rum 
traffic, if they will. The men and women who 
are to do the work of the nation twenty-five 
years hence are in their classes now, under 
their hand, taking the lessons of life from their 
lips.’”’? If the superintendent does not take 
hold of the matter, and “ if you cannot persuade 
anybody else to join you in the effort, get a 
pledge and have your own scholars sign their 
names. The Bible is full of lessons upor this 
subject. If you are faithful, there will be one 
class in your school who will be ready, when 
they grow up, to vote and work to free their 
country from this curse. Earnest example is 
contagious. Other teaehers will be induced to 
go and do likewise, until all the school may be 
aroused to work as they ought.” 


....-The importance of the primary depart- 
ment in Sunday-schools is beginning to receive 
recognition. We have previously quoted 
opinions as to the introduction of the class 
system into this department, and now give the 
following hints to primary teachers from an 
article by Mrs. George Partridge in the American 
Sunday school Worker: 

‘“‘Teach them the biegrapby of the Bible; 
teach carefully its history; teach them of 
Jesus, his life, his acts ; place him as the great 
exemplar ; let them feel his great loving arms 
around them. Tell them he is watching their 
every act; he notices their kindnesses, their 
affection, their treatment of each other and of 
the poor. They are all his children. Teach 
them God’s great care of the little ones ; how 
carefully their childhood’s life is recorded in 
the Bible in the instances of David of Joseph, 
of Moses. How a great part of the Bible is 
about children; bave them feel they have a 
part to act in this life while they are young—a 
part no one can fill for them ; and in this way 
they will become interested in knowing, in 
doing. Let all yourlessons point to Christ.” 


...-Aceording to The Baptist Weekly, many 
of the 50,000 colored Baptists can repeat as 
many verses of Scripture as some of the North- 
ern Sunday-school scholars. This is creditable 
to the colored brethren; but how about the 
white Baptists? The Biblical Recorder says 
tbat of the 100,000 Baptists in that state fully 


eighty thousand take no part in “Sunday- 
Sdleti We would infer from these . state- 
ments that the colored Baptists do more Sun- 
day-school work than their white brethren, 
Brethren, this ought not so to be. No denom- 
ination can neglect Sunday-schools without 
suffering in consequence, 


....Dr. Vincent is traveling about and hold- 
ing Sunday-school congresses. He began the 
series of congresses at Chicago; held a sec- 
ond, we believe, at Indianapolis; and also 
a third in St. Louis, April 9th—10th. Of 
course, the programmes of these congresses 
are essentially the same, the only difference be- 


ing that new men handle the old topics. 
These gatherings are one of Dr. Vincent’s bril- 
liant ideas, and must result in great good to the 
cause, inasmuch as they tend to unify the Sun- 
day-school work of the denomination and to 
diffuse valuable information touching the con- 
duct of Sunday-schools. 

....The lessons about Elijah and Elisha have 
no doubt called forth some funny explanations 
from teachers and singular remarks from schol- 
ars. We have found a couple of specimens: 
A teacher, who thought it necessary to discover 
some symbolical meaning about Elisha’s man- 
tle, told his scholars that ‘‘ Elisha’s mantle was 
a sheepskin, and derived its power from the 
fact that the sheep that was slain prefigured 
the sacrifice of Christ.”” More simple was the 

uestion of the boy, who wanted to know ‘‘if 
Eiisha’s mantle, which he smote the waters 
with, was a marble mantel, or only one of these 
common iron mantels,” 
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School and College. 


Tue Acta Columbiana, the Columbia Col- 
lege monthly, says that ‘“‘rumors of new col- 
lege buildings have been rife for some time. 
These rumors have some foundation. The 
ground of the present site is not large enough 
for the extensive permanent buildings which 
must be erected at some time for Columbia. 
The College should, therefore, move. On the 
other hand, the new buildings of the Scientific 
School prove, as President Barnard long since 
predicted, a heavy anchor. The faculty of that 
department has, indeed, presented to the board 
of trustees a formal statement setting forth its 
objections to removal. Since, therefore, no 
one wishes to separate the School of Mines and 
the College, it seems probable that the trustees 
will adopt the plan of erecting temporary 
new buildings for the College upon the old 
grounds. Each professor has been consulted 
as to the style of rooms that would best meet 
the wants of his department and architects 
have been engaged in making plans. A com- 
mittee of the trustees has been working in the 
matter, and the board will probably soon take 
action upon the report of this committee.” 





.... The college letter-carrier, while on one of 
his trips around the Harvard buildings, lately 
discovered a fire in one of the rooms occupied 
by a student in the old Wadsworth house. The 
efforts of the bursar and postman prevented 
the spreading of the flames, without serious 
injury being done. The building is a very 
ancient one, haying been used by Washington 
as a military headquarters in 1775 and been 
occupied by many of the college presidents, It 
was built for a president’s house in 1726, 


.-..Kenyon College, Ohio, has many emi- 
nent graduates and is pretty proud of her sons. 
Chief-Justice Chase, whose uncle, Bishop 
Chase, was its founder, spent some time there 
as a student; President Hayes graduated in 
1842; Senator Stanley Matthews, in 1840 ; Sena- 
tor David Davis, in 1832; Edward M. Stanton, 
in 1833; Congressman Henry B. Banning, in 
1850 ; Henry Winter Davis, in 1837; and Hon. 
Frank Hurd, of the last House, in 1858. 


...-Dartmouth College has been well repre- 
sented by her graduates in the governor’s chair 
of New Hampshire. The first governor who 
was a graduate was Samuel Bell, of Chester, 
from 1819 to 1824; then followed Levi Wood- 
bury, 1823-4; Matthew Harvey, 1830-1; Samuel 
Dinsmoor, 1831-4; Henry Hubbard, 1842-4; 
Samuel Dinsmoor Jr., 1849-52; Ralph Metcalf, 
1855-7; Hon. B. F. Prescott, the governor- 
elect, graduated in 1856. 


.-»-The class of 1828 at Dartmouth was re- 
markable for the number of eminent instructors 
that it furnished. It included President Laba- 
ree, of Middlebury; the late Profs. Clement 
Long, Ira Young, and David Peabody, of Dart- 
mouth ; President Jewett, of Vassar; Profs. 
N. 8. Folsom and James Gregg, of Western 
Reserve; and Profs. Caleb Mills and E. O. 
Hovey, of Wabash. 


-+-. The system of voluntary recitations for 
the senior cless at Harvard, which was recent- 
ly instituted by the faculty as an experiment, is 
likely not to be permanently adopted, as it has 
been so abused by the class of ’77 as to make 
ita failure. 


-.-.The death of Chief-Justice F. J. Moses, 
the professor of law in the University of South 
Carolina, leaves that chair vacant. The pro- 
fessorship of modern languages has not been 
filled since the resignation of Rev. E. B. Othe- 
man. 


-.-. The inauguration of Dr. Samuel C. Bart- 
ett, the new president of Dartmouth College, 
will not take place before the next college 
commencement, although he will assume the 
duties of the office before that date. 


-+»-There are forty young men in the Cen- 
tral Turkey College at Aintab, under Rev. Till- 
man C. Trowbridge, and it is expected that 
there will be eighty within a year. 


-+eeThe Andover Theological Seminary has 
arranged for a course of lectures next term by 
Rey. Drs. A. H. Clapp, A. C. Thompson, and 
H. M. Dexter. 


--»-Cornell University is to have a new 
course in science, which will require less 
mathematics and more history and philosophy 
than the present one. 


-..-President White, of Cornell, has recently 
presented the museum of the University with a 
series of six hundred medallions of foreign 
authors. 


«eee The senior class at Bowdoin College has 
voted to fill one of the vacant panels in the 
chapel. 


«eee There is general complaint in the col- 
lege press of defective warming and ventila- 
tion. 


----A new gymnasium has been opened at 


Brown University. a 


— aw - al 


Pebbles, 


Ants that gnaw at the National Treasury: 
claimants. 





...-Office-seekers say they cannot button 
hole Schurz. 


....A mighty king haslately appeared on our 
coast: Ship Rex. 


.... Vienna Bred: nearly all who live in the 
capital of Austria. 


...-A Rhode Island mule kicked a boy into 
Massachusetts the other day. 


.... What is that which by losing an eye has 
nothing but an nose left? <A noise. 


...-The sweet breath of spring comes from 
her tu-lips, and the grass has grown hyacinths 
the rain. 


...“General Washington Items” are not¢ 
biographical sketches of the late lamented 
Father of his Country. 


....A late book is entitled ‘* Half-hours with 
Insects.’? What a lively half-hour one can 
have with a mosquito! 


...-The gentleman who was wedded to his 
own views is very tired of his partners and 
anxious to change them. 


....-An old-style carpet-bagger: the man 
who takes your carpet away to clean and 
doesn’t come back with it. 


....“* Now, Mr. Jones,’’ said his sympathetic 
wife, ‘‘there’s no use of kicking around and 
wearing out the sheets, if you are dying.” 


...-A fashionable lady recently went into a 
Broadway store for a pair of gold-sprinkled 
stockings. When she saw them, she said they 
were s0 high-priced that she would take only 
one. 


....Says Josh Billings: ‘‘I sot me down in 
thought profound. This maxim wise I drew: 
‘It’s easier fur you to luv a gal than maik a gal 
luy you!’” 


...-During the session of a county court in 
the interior, a witness was askedif he was 
not a husbandman, when he replied: ‘‘No, 
sir. I’se not married.” 


...-A novelist lately entered a printing-office 
and accused a compositor of not punctuating 
properly; when the typo earnestly replied: “I’m 
nota pointer. I’m a setter.” 


....Be careful how you get a doughnut in a 
Maine restaurant, If it is a fifteen-center, it is 
atin coil, filled with whisky. They enforce 
their liquor laws in Maine now. ° 


....Rev. W. H. H. Murray, when asked to 
tell what the chariots such as the kings of Ju- 
dah used were like, said they resembled mod- 
ern horse-cars in one respect—“ people rode in 
them standing.”’ 


---»‘*Do you think your fatheris going to 
move out soon?” inquired the owner of a 
rented house of the son of his tenant. ‘‘ Reck- 
on so,” was the reply. ‘‘ We’ve begun usin’ 
winder-frames for firewood.”’ 


...-He was a solemn-looking traveler, and he 
walked through the depot singing ‘‘ Heaven is 
my home,’’ when one of the boys called out: 
“Then you are going the wrong way, stranger. 
That is the train to New York.”’ 


----A gentleman entereda bachelor’s room, 
and, looking around, said: “Very snug.” 
“Yes,” answered the bachelor, “rather too 
snug. But I suppose if I had had a better half 
I might have had better quarters.’’ 


.-.-Says a New York paper: “ The thievish 
propensities which made Frederick Amo amass 
amat-ter of $64, at the expense of his brother- 
in-law in Troy, the other day, have consigned 
him to state-prison for two years and a half,” 


...-The first letter sent by a gushing Fresh- 
man home to his sire encouraged him, and he 
thinks his son will be atutor some day. Here 
it is: “‘ Pater, Cani havesome more stampsent 
tome? Ego spenthe lastcent. Tuus studiosus 
heres, Johannes.”’ 


...-Asick cow in Hartford was treated re- 
cently to three pailfuls of medicine, whereat 
the owner of the cow marveled greatly. “‘ Why, 
bless you!” exclaimed the physician, ‘that’s 
nothing. Last Tuesday I gave a sick cow three 
pailfuls of strong thoroughwort tea, boiled 
down black: three quarts of castor oil; a pail- 
ful of butternut-bark tea, steeped away strong; 
and a quart of gin; and the critter died then!” 


...-An elderly gentleman, say about seventy 
winters, was taking his noon cup of coffee, a 
few days since, when a much younger friend 
suggested that coffee drinking was very inju- 
rious. ‘‘Is that so?’ inquired the veteran, 
** Well, now, you sit down and tell meall about 
it. Not that I am much interested on my own 
account; but I should like to tell my father, 
who is about ninety years of age and;who per- 





sists in drinking coffee,” 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ALFORD, L. A., removes from Logansport to 
Goodland, Ind. 

BAILEY, I. J., accepts a call to New Lisbon 
Center, N. Y. 

CARNAHAN, D. F., Dixon, IIl., resigns. 

CHAPMAN, A., South Pultney, N. Y., removes 
to Monson, Mass. 

CLARK, R. D., Pioneer, accepts call to Quincy, 
Ohio. 

COFFEY, T. C., accepts call to Appleton, Wis. 

DAVIS, Jupson, Erieville, N. Y., resigns. 

ELDRIDGE, H. P., closes his pastorate at 
Medina, Mich. 

FUSAN, G. P., removes from Flat Rock, IIl., 
to Shelburn, Ind. 

GOODALL, J. 8., Richfield, Vt., resigns. 

GREGORY, C. D., closes his labors at Novi, 
Mich. 

HILL, D. T., accepts call to Cornwall, N. Y. 

HUNT, O. R., closes his labors at West Town- 
send, Mass., and goes to South Wilbra- 
ham. 

KING, C.,removes from Radnor to Delaware, O. 

KINGSLEY, 8., removes from Clifton Springs 
to Rye, N. Y. 

KUTCHIN, Horace, ord. at Melrose, Wis. 

McCULLOUGH, G. W., closes his labors at 
Edgartown, Mass. 

PETEREIT, F. A., ord. at Davenport, Iowa. 

READ, E. D., North Brookfield, N. Y., resigns. 

RUSSELL, G. T., Mansfield, Mass., resigns. 

THAMES, F. B., ord. at Mobile, Ala, 

WILLIAMS, Georce B., Quincy Point, Mass., 
resigns. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


BARROWS, W. H., Hampton, accepts call to 
Stacyville, Iowa. 

BINGHAM, E. B., Rockville, deciines call to 
Spencer, Conn. 

BROOKS, C. 8., South Deerfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Putnam, Ct. 

BREEDE, D. P., Utica, accepts call to Oxford, 
Mich. 

CLARKE, W. 
months. 

FREY, Isaac M., Golden Prairie, Lowa, called 
to Sterling, Kan. 

HALE, J. C., closes his labors at Chester, Vt. 

HAMLIN, Cyrus, Brooklyn, N. Y., began his 
pastorate at Council Bluffs, Iowa, April Ist. 

JENKINS, J. L., Amherst, accepts call to Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

KNEELAND, M. E., Presbyterian, Waterloo, 
N. Y., supplies Bethany ch., Montpelier, Vt. 

— L. B., closes his labors at Wellington, 
. oO. 

LUDWIG, C. B., closes his labors at Hubbards- 
ton, Mich. 

PRATT, T. C., Hancock, accepts call to Or- 
fordville, N. H. 

wees CuaARLES H., supplies Whitehall, 
Mich. 

SPEAR, W. E., closes his labors at Dunbarton, 
N.H., and sails for Europe. 

STEVENS, H. E., licensed to preach at Cas- 
talia, Ohio. 

WHITEHEAD, 8S. M., Indianapolis, Ind., died 
recently. 


J., supplies Loda, IIl., six 


MORAVIAN. 
HERBST, Ropert W., ord. deacon iv New 
York City. Accepts call to Gracehill, Ia. 
MACK, E. J., Springplace, Ark., resigns. 
RIGHTS, T. M., late superintendent of Chero- 
kee National Female Institute, accepts call 
to Springplace, Ark. 
SHIELDS, E. W., Gracehill, Iowa, called to 
Olney, Il. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BELDEN, L. M., accepts call to Centerville, Ia. 

BLYDEN, E. W., D.D., of West Africa, has 
been appointed consul for Scandinavia at 
Monrovia, Liberia. 

CAIRNES, W. T., accepts call to Bart, Pa. 

CARSON, ALEXANDER N., accepts call to 
Westville, O. 

DANIELS, A. G., Humboldt, Kan., resigns, on 
account of nervous prostration. Goes to 
Oakland, Cal. 

DUFFIELD, Geo. H., Princeton Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Lancaster, Pa. 

JONES, Geo. H., Smyrna, Del., called to 
Broadway ch., Baltimore, Md. 

LANDER, D. L., Granby, Mo., called to Green- 
up, Ky. 

MILLER, H. G., Minneapolis, called to Ells- 
worth, Kan. 

McKINNEY, W.N., accepts call to Conneaut- 
ville, Pa. 

ROGERS, J. A. R., supplies Shawano, Wis. 

SLOSS, RoBeERtT, Titusville, Pa., called to Third 
eh., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SPRAGUE, Isaac N., Geneseo, N. Y., resigns 
and removes to Detroit, Mich. Dr. Sprague 
is 75 years of age. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BOYER, 8. K., ord. deacon at Reading, Pa. 

FOGG, Tuomas B., South Glastonbury, Conn., 
resigns. 

GREENE, STEPHEN H., called to St. Matthew’s, 
Dallas, Texas. 

MORTIMER, G. D. E., Savannah, Ga., accepts 
call to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

WICKENS, Epwrn, accepts rectorship St. 





Paul’s, Navasota, Texas. — 
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_ Ditevature, 


A prompt mention én our list of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fure 
ther notice. 


WHITNEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 


WE are beginning to hope that the trashy 
old English grammars of the past have had 
their day. Every other language has been 
systematically studied; but English alone, 
the very tongue in which we speak and 
write our lives long, has been shamefully 
neglected. Latin, Greek, German, French, 
any other language has demanded investi- 
gation and its grammars have been pre- 
pared in accordance with a fixed system, 
based on the history of that language; but 
everybody, no matter what his training, 
has felt abundantly able to write an ‘‘ En- 
glish grammar.” No two have been alike 
Moods, tenses, declensions, and conjuga- 
tions have been tinkered and named in 
accordance with the sweet will of the au- 
thor. We remember one, for instance, 
which had four degrees of comparison—as 
follows: (1) good; (2) better; (3) best; (4) 
very good. But of late years the historical 
study of English has made rapid strides. 
A few scholars have made the discovery 
that Anglo-Saxon is but an earlier form of 
English, and that the English language 
actually has a history, which throws light 
on its present forms. This fact, however, 
is still unknown to the average author of 
an ‘‘ English grammar.” And yet we take 
courage, for it has given us half a dozen 
admirable text-books of Anglo-Saxon and 
an occasional sound English grammar. 

The present work of Prof. Whitney’s is 
the best of its kind yet issued. It resem- 
bles the ordinary Latin grammar less than 
Tancock’s, and it also differs from that ad- 
mirable little work in omitting illustrative 
paradigms from Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English. But it is, nevertheless, both his- 
torical and philosophical. Prof, Whitney 
knows as much about language and its 
science as any living writer, and this book 
is really an introduction to the study of lan- 
guage in general. Itis written in the clear- 
est and simplest style—almost all great 
scholars now use the very plainest and most 
idiomatic English—and is not above the 
capacity of the average pupil in the com- 
mon schoel. The elaborate old names and 
rules, with their cumbersome forms and 
Roman numerals, are reduced to common- 
sense explanations and definitions. The 
test of a grammar lies in its treatment of 
conditional sentences. This division of 
Prof. Whitney’s grammar is admirable. 
So is the method of giving instruction in 
parsing in general. In system and detail, 
in definition and elaboration, and in ab- 
sence of linguistic quackery the work de- 
serves high praise. In its use both pupil 
and scholar will find their feet resting on a 
rock, and not on a temporary scantling 
platform. 











AMERICAN EXPLORERS.} 


Tue history of the United States has been 
told for the young by Colonel Higginson 
in an admirable fashion. His ‘‘ Young 
Folks’s History” contained within moder- 
ate compass and in a most lucid and agree- 
able style all that a boy or girl need know 
concerning the past of the country. We 
wish we felt certain that all grown folks 
are as familiar with United States history 
as this book could make them. It resem- 
bled Dickens’s ‘‘Child’s History of En- 
gland” only in being a readable and trust- 
worthy record, for Colonel Higginson was 
too good a literary man to stumble, as 
others have done, on the rock of imitation. 
Weare glad to see that he now intends to 
prepare a series of books for the young, 
taking up various features or episodes of 
American history. The present volume 
differs from its predecessor in that it con- 
sists of selections from the narratives of 
early travelers, edited and put into shape 
chiefly by the modernizing of the spelling. 
In reading these various stories one finds 
an attractive antique flavor and perceives 
what sort of persons the several writers 


* ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the Use 
of Schools. By WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Heath. 1877. 


+ A Book OF AMERICAN EXPLORERS. By THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Boston Lee & Shepar 
1877. 
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were. Shakespeare hit upon an important 
element in human nature when he made 
Desdemona fall in love with Othello in 
consequence of his own tales of per- 
sonal exploits and adventures; and so a 
book of this sort, in which the words 
of the old explorers are their own, is 
able to attract and retain the interest of its 
readers. It begins with the earliest 
records, those of the Norsemen who sailed 
or might have sailed to the shores of 
America ten centuries ago. Col. Higgin- 
son lives in Newport, and has always 
treated the legends of the Northmen with 
much respect, and they will be attractive 
to children. Their shaky character as his- 
tory is indicated by the very word 
‘‘ legends,” which he uses. Coming down 
to veritable facts, he next presents a letter 
written by Columbus to his sovereigns, 
through their treasurer. The voyages of 
the Cabots follow, together with a letter 
from Verrazano to King Francis I of 
France. De Vaca’s voyages on the south- 
ern coast succeed, for the arrangement is 
chronological. The French discoveries in 
Canada are described in Jacques Cartier’s 
narrative. De Soto’s travels are perhaps 
the most interesting thing in the book. Of 
course, the Dutch in New York and the 
Puritans in New England have their al- 
lotted space, and we are glad to note that 
the Popham Colony at the mouth of the 
Kennebec is mentioned as it deserves. 
This subject Massachusetts historians too 
often show a tendency to slight. Col. Hig- 
ginson has made and edited his selections 
with much care, and has appended to 
them, in the running text, suitable notes 
and comments. The young reader will be 
surprised to find so much that is stirring 
and romantic in the history of his own 
country. The book is handsomely printed 
and illustrated, uniform with the ‘‘ Young 
Folks’s History of the United States.” 





BRITISH novels continue to outnumber by 
far the current American issues of fiction. Bes- 
sie Lang (Henry Holt & Co.), by Alice Corkran, 
is a well-written but needlessly painful story. 
Olivia Raleigh (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), by 
W. W. Follett Synge, is an innocent and light- 
hearted tale of English life. Mignon (J. B. 
Lippiacott & Co.), Mrs. Forrester’s new novel, 
is more sensational and highly colored. It is 
very modern. Things in it take place ‘‘on the 
9th of May, 1876,” and the poetical quotations 
are from the newest books. Three Years at 
Wolverton (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is a breezy 
story of school-life. Auson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. reissue Florence Montgomery’s Misunder- 
stood in paper covers, with a view, weinfer from 
the new sub-title, of popularizing it with those 
who are following the new fashion of reading 
books about children and their ways. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers reissue G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds’s Pickwick Abroad. A Hero in the Bat- 
tle of Life, and other Brief Memorials (Robert 
Carter & Brothers) is a collection of rather 
goody-goody religious readings by the author of 
the ‘‘ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” 




















.... The late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson’s 
Notes on Genesis are handsomely published by 
E.P. Dutton & Co. Only the great personal 
following of the lamented divine has called out 
the book, since it consists of fragmentary 
passages in the shape of notes. The lectures 
of which these form the basis were carefully 
prepared, and were delivered as a course on 
succeeding Sundays. As faras the doctrine of 
inspiration goes, they occupy middle ground, 
neither absolut@ly accepting that idea of the 
Mosaic cosmogony which is popularly consid- 
ered orthodox nor rejecting it as inherently 
erroneous. He merely claims that in principle 
it harmonizes with geology as at present under- 
stood by scientific men. The volume is not 
of the highest value; but its chapters were 
Well worth saving aad reprinting, if only as an 
illustration of the Broad-Church way of dealing 
with the vexed question of “the relations be- 
tween religion and science.”’ 


--..Harper & Brothers promptly republish 
Captain Vernon Lovett Cameron’s narrative of 
his experiences in going Across Africa, which 
is now attracting a good deal of attention in 
Eagland. It is equally worth reading in this 
Country and forms a valuable addition to the 
literature of African travel. Col. Cameron is a 
man of courage and was, in his way, as much 
ofa pioneer as Magellan. The difficulties and 
dangers of his journey were enormous ; but by 
bravery and shrewdness he surmounted them 
all. The narrative is minute, but not tediously 
80. The ethical purpose of the volume is, be- 
sides its geographical value, its presentation of 
the facts concerning the present horrors of 
slavery in Africa, and its exposition of the 
Natural resources of the country, which he 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





thinks will ultimately be utilized by Euro- 
peans, especially as the slave-trade is killing off 
hundreds of thousands of natives every year. 


....dust in time for the opening of the out- 
door season comes an excellent little volume 
telling How to Camp Out (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.). Its author, John M. Gould, is a resi- 
dent of Maine, than which no state affords 
better opportunities for acquiring familiarity 
with woods and waters and rural sports. Mr. 
Gould has had much experience in camping 
out, and he gives us its results in a very plain 
and practical form. He takes the outgoing 
party at the beginning, tells them what to 
carry, and carries them through all the details 
of the expedition. If we mistake not, the book 
will not only please veteran tourists, but will 
send to the woods this summer those to whom 
the experiences it describes will be novel. 


...-How to Raise Fruits (8. R. Wells & Co.), 
by Thomas Gregg, belongs tothe ‘‘ How Series” 
of its publishers, which takes its title from the 
first word of the titles of the volumes it con- 
tains. The volume has two divisions, the first 
of which tells how to lay out grounds and 
nurseries, and gives instruction on fruit-rais- 
ing in general; while the second gives particu- 
lar descriptions of the principal kinds of fruit 
raised in the northern part of the United 
States. It does not cover all the ground, of 
course, but within small limits it presents to 
the fruit-grower many useful hints. 


.... Servants of Christ (Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers) is a serviceable little book on Christian 
work, its nature, its duties, and its rewards, 
the writer being the author of ‘‘ A Basket of 
Barley Loaves.’’ Its chapters are brief and 
seem like little addresses at Sunday-schools or 
religious meetings. We have noted in one 
place the too-frequently-repeated phrase 
“ Romanists or infidels,’’ the author evidently 
considering them about the same thing. A 
Roman Catholic is in sad error; but he differs 
from an infidel toto celo. Such expressions do 
no good. 


....How to Teach according to Temperament 
and Mental Development (8. R. Wells & Co.), by 
Nelson Sizer, applies to the task of the teacher 
the ordinary principles of phrenology. The 
author classifies children according to their 
bumps and tells the teacher to manage them 
accordingly. The book has no great value be- 
yond its enforcement of the admitted truth 
that an instructor should manage one pupil in 
one way and another in another, according to 
disposition and circumstances. 


...-The late Dr. W. W. Hall, the editor of 
Hall’s Journal of Health, \eft behind him a work 
on Dyspepsia, which R. Worthington, of this 
city, publishes. It is, like all his writings, 
plain and practical, free from quackery, and 
full of good advice. Dyspepsia is the most 
bothersome of American maladies and this 
book will do something to remove its terrors. 
It is disfigured by needless displayed head- 
lines and might have been revised here and 
there. 


....Robert Carter & Brothers, many of 
whose publications are in constant demand, 
year by year, find it necessary to issue new 
editions of My Saviour, fifty-two meditations 
on the various names and titles of Christ, by 
the Rev. John East, an English clergyman; 
and Katy and Jim, by Julia A. Mathews. The 
last consists, under a new title, of Miss 
Mathews’s previously issued stories of ‘Little 
Katy” and “Jolly and Katy in the Country.” 


....To the admirable, we may almost say 
perfect series of ‘‘ Literature Primers’? now 
being published by Macmillan & C». and D. 
Appleton & Co. have been added works on 
Philology, by John Peile, and Classical Geog- 
raphy, by H. F. Tozer. Each is an admirable 
and scholarly condensation and is more valu- 
able than most works of ten times the size and 
cost. They should be in the hands of every 
college student. 


....Praying and Working (Robert Carter & 
Brothers) is an interesting collection of biogra- 
phies of eminent German clergymen who have 
been noted in the present generation for their 
active Christian zeal in one or another line of 
labor. Rev. William Fleming Stevenson, a 
Dublin minister, writes the book. 


----One does not realize how many good 
things are regularly printed in Littell’s Living 
Age until he finds them stored between the 
covers of its quarterly volumes. The bound 
issues of this periodical are better worth read- 
ing than nine-tenths of the current publications 
of the day. 


.... Jasper and Gold (Hitchcock & Walden) is 
the newest Sunday-school music-book. The 
hymns are mostly unfamiliar. The tunes are 
nearly all written by Mr. T.C. O’Kane, the ed- 
itor of the book, and are of the thinnest de- 
scription. 


--e-Fighting the Foe (Robert Carter & Broth- 


ers), by ‘ Fidelité,” is an agreeable English 
Sunday-school book, illustrating the duties of 





the Christian warfare. 





....The Carters now bind up in a single vol- 
ume Gold Thread and Wee Davie, stories by the 
late Dr. Norman Macleod, hitherto issued sep- 
arately. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. BRONSON AucotT’s ‘“ Table Talk’’ is 
nearly ready. 


Walt Whitman is in better health than 
usual and is preparing a new book. 


Mr. Longfellow’s next volume of poems will 
be called “ The Threshing Floor.” 


A new book by Gail Hamilton, a novel called 
‘First Love is Best,’’ will soon be published 
by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


Mr. Howells’s comedy, ‘Out of the Ques- 
tion,” will be brought out in a ‘‘ Little Clas- 
sic” volume by James R. Osgood & Co. 


The next numberof The Atlantic Monthly will 
contain poems by Longfellow, Whittier, Bay- 
ard Taylor, W. W. Story, and E. C. Stedman. 


Goldwin Smith says that the level of Amer- 
ican journalism, both intellectual and moral, 
has been visibly rising during the last ten 
years, 


The next volume in the uniform series of Dr. 
Bushnell’s select works, issued by Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., will be ‘‘The Vacarious 
Sacrifice.”’ 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers have started a 
“Dollar Series of Good Novels.”? ‘Country 
Quarters,”” by the Countess of Blessington, 
leads off. 


Eben Shute, of 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
issues a set of convenient book-markers, in 
the shape of brass index-fingers, to be slipped 
over the edge of the page. 


A “ History of the College of New Jersey,” 
by ex-President John McLean, and ‘ Outlines 
of Etymology,”’ by Prof. 8. 8. Haldeman, are 
announced by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Rev. Elon Foster, whose ‘ Cyclopedia of 
Prose Illustrations” has had a large sale, is 
going to issue a second series of the work, 
which Thomas Y. Crowell, of this city, will 
publish. 


Hurd & Houghton’s reissue of the Little & 
Brown set of the British Poets will be in 65 
volumes, instead of the present 130. Horace 
£. Scudder will superintend its passage through 
the press. 


In the August number of Scribner’s Monthly 
Miss Adeline Trafton’s new serial story, ‘‘ His 
Inheritance,’ will be begun. The publishers 
say that their readers will find it the best thing 
she has written. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. are going to re- 
issue ‘‘The Wit and Wisdom of Hayti,’’ a col- 
lection of proverbs made by John Bigelow, in 
1854. Specimens of these proverbs have been 
printed in Harper’s Magazine. 


Benson Brothers, of Philadelphia, announce 
‘‘The Proceedings of the Electoral Commis- 
sion,” in two octavo volumes, containing the 
proceedings of the Tribunal, with much illus- 
trative matter and many engravings. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue the first number 
of a quarterly record of current literature, 
with the title of Putnam’s Library Companion. 
It will be a periodical continuation of ‘‘ The 
Best Reading,” Mr. F. B. Perkins’s manual. 


The National Temperance Society has ready 
the first package of temperance leaflets, pre- 
pared by a committee of the Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union. The package 
includes fourteen leaflets and sells for ten cents. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have begun, as we 
supposed they would, to push very actively the 
sale of Worcester’s dictionaries. They remind 
people that most of the standard American 
authors, works of reference, and periodicals 
follow the Worcester spelling. 


Lee & Shepard will shortly publish Mr. Cur- 
tis Guild’s new book of travels, ‘‘ Abroad 
Again.”? It will be a crown octavo. ‘His 
book,’ says The Publishers’ Weekly, ‘‘is not so 
philosophical as to be tedious. It describes 
clearly and sufficiently what one wishes to 
know about, and, in short, deserves the popu- 
larity it is likely to gain.” 


Mr. Longfellow’s series of ‘‘ Poems of Places” 
already comprises ten volumes, four being de- 
yoted to England and Wales, one to Ireland, 
three to Scotland, Denmark, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden, and two to France. The next 
installment, to appear at once, will include 
three volumes devoted to Italy. Succeeding 
volumes will be devoted to Germany, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Asia, Africa, 
and America. 


The next volume of Lange’s Commentary 
will be the one upon the Books of Samuel. 
The volume has been enlarged and edited by 





Rev. Drs. C. H. Foy and J. A. Ec<oadus, pro- 
fessors in the Greenville (8. C.) Theological 
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Seminary. After this issue two volumes will 
complete the series—one upon Numbers and 
Deuteronomy and one upon Isaiah. There will 
then be fourteen volumes upon th. Old Testa- 
ment and ten upon the New. 


Oliver Ditson & Co.'s newest pieces of music 
are “Angel of Beauty,” one of Schubert’s 
finest songs; ‘‘ Hear, Father, Hear our Prayer,’’ 
a quartet by Bauer, with alto solo; ‘ Always 
Remember,”’ song and chorus by Collin Coe ; 
‘Mary of Argyle,’’ a pretty little piano piece 
for young learners, in the “Little Fancies”’ 
series ; ‘‘ Silver Moon,’ a not very hard piano 
piece; and ‘‘ Pins and Needle:,’’ an easy galop 
by Sep Winner, the Peterson’s Magazine com- 
poser. 


There have been three hundred and fifty-two 
different writers whose articles have been ac- 
cepted and have appeared in St. Nicholas in 
three years and a half, averaging about eight 
new writers for each number. Scribner’s 
Monthly has had more than five hundred con- 
tributors in six and a half years, or an average 
of over six new contributors a month and 
more than forty new names in each volume. 
These contributions have been selected from 
nearly 25,000 manuscripts. 


The Literary World says: ‘‘ Rev. Washington 
Gladden, of Springfield, Mass., published a 
year ago a little volume for religious inquirers, 
entitled ‘Being a Christian.’ It met a common 
want of ministers and had an encouraging sale. 
He has since written a companion volume, un- 
der the name of ‘ The Christian Way: Whither 
it Leads and How toGet On.’ This comprises 
sensible, useful, and practical counsels for all 
who are beginning a religious life, and is cer- 
tain to give satisfaction and do good in a wide 
field. We have not yet learned who will pub- 
lish it.” 


* We learn from The Literary World that, “in 
compliatce with the wishes of his children, 
Rey. John 8. C. Abbott is devoting much of 
what little strength is left him, in these his re- 
maining days, to the preparation of a memorial 
volume of an autobiographic character, for post- 
humous publication. It will contain (1) a 
brief sketch of his lifes a whole ; (2) reminis- 
cences somewhat in detail of his childhood, 
passages of which have been published the 
present winter in The Congregationalist and THE 
INDEPENDENT; (3) his sketch of the Class of 
1825 at Bowdoin College, read at the semi-cen- 
tennial reunion in 1875; (4) a selection or two 
from his sermons; perhaps (5) the striking 
article on Blennerhasset, which was dictated 
on his sick-bed and printed in the February 
Harper's ; and (6) some extracts from his cor- 
respondence. Such a volume will certainly 
have a tender interest for the many life-long 
friends of the author, and at the same time 
will not be without some historical value.” 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co.’s interesting little 
monthly sheet of literary notes contains this 
just paragraph about Dr. J. G. Holland’s last 
three novels: 


“ Whether with set purpose or not, Dr. Hol- 
land has, in bis last three novels, touched upon 
one of the most vital questions of the times— 
namely, that of pauperism. In ‘Arthur Booni- 
castie’ a theological charity student is present- 
ed—not, perhaps, a typical one, but one 
embodying certain existing tendencies. In 
‘Sevenoaks’ we are shown the management of 
a country almshouse, where the poor and the 
insane are kept by the town. In ‘Nicholas 
Minturn’ the author goes straight at the ques- 
tion of city pauperism. As the story unfolds 
itself in Scribner, it is evident tbat this is the 
main theme, or, at least, that this theme is to 
be discussed and illustrated in many aspects. 
The real theme of the book would seem to be 
the demoralization caused in the individual, in 
whatever rank of society, by the loss of self- 
respect. The question of pauperism was never 
more pressingly important and was never talked 
and written about with more interest and intel- 
ligence than at present. There seems to bea 
general conviction that a revolution must occur 
in the popular methods of help and reforma- 
tion, if any real cure is to be made.” 


Dr. Elliott Coues, U. 8. A., invites medical 
officers of the army and other persons to co- 
operate with him in the preparation of a “‘ His- 
tory of North American Mammals,” to be pub- 
lished by the Government. Dr. Coues remarks 
in his circular: “It is now twenty years since the 
last general work upon the quadrupeds of this 
country appeared. The progress of our knowl- 
edge during this period renders the demand 
for a new treatise imperative. It is proposed 
to make the forthcoming history a standard 
scientific treatise, covering the whole ground 
and fully exhibiting the present state of our 
knowledgeon the subject.’’ Full and accurate 
information respecting the habits of the nu- 
merous species of hares, squirrels, shrews, 
moles, mice, rats, bats, weasels, gopbers, 
etc. is particularly desired. Other points 
will, doubtless, suggest themselves to the 


observer. Anatomical notes of careful dis- 
sections of soft parts, particularly of the 
digestive and reproductive organs, are valu- 
able. Anecdotal records of personal experi- 
ences possess, at least, the interest. which 
attaches to originality and are very acceptable. 
Persons are frequently deterred from com- 
municating their observations for fear that 
what they have to offer may not be wanted. 








This is generally a mistake. In the first place, 
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duplication of data serves the important pur-~ 


pose of corroborating and confirming the 
accuracy of reports furnished; and ‘in all cases 
of seasonal phenomena, which, of course, vary 
with latitude, the same observations may be 
profitably repeated at different stations. Sec- 
ondly, persons who write bDooks are generally 
supposed to know more than they really do.” 
Dr, Coues’s address is the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Notes on Sanat By y the la late Frederick W. 
Robe Ttso A. 12mo, pp. xii, 211. New 
York: E. 2. Dutton & Co 

A Hand-book of Fruit Culture: BS ‘Thomas 
ey ge _—to. 12m0, pp. 183. Ne 





| Rr pret ie eteeet hs aie 
How to ¥ ie according to Temperament and 
Mental Development; or, Phrenology in the 
School- a bang the — By Nelson 
Sizer. 12m p. 331. The sa 
My Saviour. By. Rev. John Kast. “7 ™M. (New 
edition.) 16mo, Dp. 252. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brother 
Katy and Jim. By. Julia “A. Mathews. A sraeivs 
edition.) 1smo, pp. 159, 360. Tne sam 
Jasper and Gola: a choice collection of. song- 
gems. By T.C.O’Kane. Oblong mom pp. 
60. Cinemmnati: Hitchcock & Walden........ 
ucation ot the City and County of New York 
for 1876. New Yerk: Published by the Board 
of Education 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“A Work of Surpassing Interest.” 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 volumes, 8vo. $6. 


“An exceedingly frank book, written by an ex- 
ceedingly able and courageous woman. These vyol- 
umes are likely to be the most non omar, § read of the 
biographies of our time,’’—Spectator (London). 

“Will be read with immense interest.”—Daily 
News (London), 


DEEPHAVEN. 


By SARAH O. JEWETT. “ Little Classic” style. $1.25. 


** Miss Jewett’s ‘ Deephaven’ sketches have scarce- 
ly any equals in their peculiar vein. No more 
charming volume or more honest word-painting can 
poesiety be preparing for the reader.’’—Christian 

nio 














“It has no plot, but it is interesting; as an old 
wife’s tale, whispered over the fire, is often more 
fascinating than an elaborate poem.’’—N. Y. Herald. 


TWO MEN OF SANDY BAR. 


A Play. By BRET HARTE. “Little Classic” style. $1. 


This play, which has received so much notice from 
the critics, can now be read by the public. It is very 
characteristic, and those who have enjoyed Bret 
Harte’s wonderful short stories will find exe ample 
proofs of his unique genius. 





*,* For Sale by the Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the Publishers 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & C0., Boston. 
“THE MERRIE MONTH OF MAY.” 


In fulfillment of previous announcements, 
St. Nicholas for May will be the Leading 
Number of the year, the Loveliest and Liveliest 
yet published. It has 24 additional pages. 


CONTRIBUTORS ILLUSTRATORS 
to this Number. of this Number. 
John G. Whittier, Alfred Frederics, 
Saxe Holm, Fidelia Bridges, 
Celia Thaxter, Addie Ledyard, 
Richard A. Proctor, Sol. Eytinge, 
J.G. Holland, Cc. S. Reinhart, 
Lucy Larcom, J. W. Champney, 
Sidney Lanier, Prof. Proctor, 
Donald G. Mitchell, Jessie Curtis, 
J.T. Trowbridge, Mary A- Lathbury, 
Frank R. Steckton, L. Hopkins, 
Edgar Fawcett, Walter Satterlee, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, J.C. Beard, 
Mary Treat, E. B. Bensell, 
G. B. Bartlett, R. Riordan, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps.| Florence Scannell. 
Writers and Artists have done their best to 
make St, Nicnowas for MAY, 1877, the 
Ideal Number of an Ideal Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine. 
Among the peculiar attractions this month 
are a facsimile of a hitherto unpublished 
Letter from CHARLES DICKENS; 
a Delightful Story by ; an Oriental Story by 
SAXE HOLM; SIDNEY LANIER; 
a Poem, “Little Red Riding-Hood,” by 
JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The Serials are continued in this issue. Sold 
by all dealers. “Only 25 cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N.Y 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition ot 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs. 
etc., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern ar Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
edges. By wail, when not otherwise ob- 
pop = receipt of $1. For sale by deal- 


n 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


BANGS & CO., 


656 Broadway, 
will sell at auction on FRIDAY, April mh. a large lot 
of Standard Works in great variet Also Music, 
School Books, etc. MONDAY, April ad, an interest- 
ing collection of Rare and 
Pamphlets. TUESDAY and following < days Selections 
from Private Libraries. 




















The New York Tribune 
SAYS OF SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY FOR APRIL: 


Scribner continues the large supply of realistic 
articles which now form a characteristic feature of 
the magazine. . . . The illustrations are 
superabundant and superb.” 


Scribner for May 


is also full of realistic articles. Among the papersof 
special practical value may be mentioned ‘‘One Way 
to Spend the Summer in the Country,” by Hannah 
Snowden, in the department of Home and Society; 
also a most thoroughly interesting and valuable 
paper by a competent engineer on the matter of Vil- 
lage Improvements, showing how to organize and 
manage Village Improvement Societies and what to 
do. Dr. Holland also has a paper on “ Village Re- 
form.” 

There is a well-written and well-illustrated descrip- 
tion of the latest and perhaps the best of the Colleges 
for Women. Mr. Cook gives the last of his talks on 
“How to make Home Beautifal.” There are illus- 
trated papers about ‘‘Greece and the Greek Mu- 
seums,’’and *“ Reminiscences of Washington’’; and 
for the sportsmen we have Canadian “ Sea-trout 
Fishing,” ete. Then there are essays, poetry, fun, 
adventure, short stories, reviews, and all that goes to 
make up a wonderful number of this great magazine. 


“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 


by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, begun in August, is con- 
cluded in this issue. lt is not too much to say that it 
is the most wonderful story from the pen of any 
American woman inthe last decade. Mrs. Burnett 
has a short story in the same number, entitled ‘ Es- 
meralda.”’ 


“Nicholas Minturn,” 


Cr. Holland’s serial, moves on with dignity and 
power to the discussion of perhaps the gravest ques- 
tion of the century in American politics and social 
life. This story will be completed in the present 
volume. 

The publishers still offer 15 numbers ‘of ScrIB- 
NER’S MONTHLY for $4 00, beginning with August, 
1876, and ending with October, 1877, and containing 
both these serial stories complete, besides shorter 
stories, poems, essays, illustrated papers, etc., etc. 

These numbers will also be furnished by all deal- 
ers On the same terms. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N.Y, 
A NEW BOOK. 








A HAND-BOOK OF 


FRUIT CULTURE. 


BEING A GUIDE TO THE PROPER 


Cultivation and Management of Fruit Trees, 
and of Grapes and Small Fruits, 


with condensed descriptions of many of the best and 
most popular vereret with upwards of one hundred 
engravings. Tuomas Greae. Price $1.00. 

A book ‘hie should be owned by every person 
who owns a rod of available land, and it will serve 
to secure: success where now there is nothing but 
failure. It covers the ground fully, without techni- 
calities, and is a work on 


Fruit Culture for the Million. 


It tells of the cost, how to plant, how to trim, how 
to transplant, location, soil, selection, diseases, 
insects, borers, blights, cultivation, how to prune, 
manuring, layering, budding, grafting, etc., includ- 

ng full description and management of ‘Orchard 
Fruit. such as Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
pins a apg Apricots, Nectarines, etc. It is a most 
complete 


Guide to Small-Fruit Culture, 


with many illustrations and descriptions of the 
latest varieties of Grapes, Strawberries, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, etc. 

The work shows the value of Fruit, and how to 
use it. Sent by mail, post-paid, price $1. Address, 
naming paper in which you saw this advertisement, 


S. R. WELLS & Co., Publishers, 


737 BROADWAY, New York 


To increase attendance and interestin your Sun- 
day-school, secure Lothrop’s Tested and Approved 
Select Libraries, 204 vols.,and the Prize and Pansy 
Books, 55vols. 


BOSTON, D. LOTHROP &CO. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
76.892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
59,892 Beautiful American Gift Books. at your price. 
112,892 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., almost es away. 
Catalogue No. 46 free nd s 

LEGGAT BROS. 3 ‘hookrann | Street, New York. 











IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 

an Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


BR. CARTHR & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE, 








NEW BOOK FOR DESIGNERS 
and Decorators. ** Modern Surface Ornament.” ‘l'o be 
completed in 6 numbers. .Price $1 per number. No. 
1 ready. STENHOUSE.—The Rocky Mountain Saints. 
A complete history of the Mormons. Thick 8vo. $2.25. 
Knight’s Popular Biietore of England. 8 vols. 8vo. 
A splendid book for the family. $16. J. SABIN & 
SONS, Booksellers and Importers, 84 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PU PART LEON ‘ & Co. 
549 and 561 Broadway, N. Y. 
renlars sent to any address on avnplication. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Send for our Local List of Newspapers. Sent free 


on Oe EORGE P P. ROWELL, & CO 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


ASSEL PETTERS 2 
C Oath or f Books aA ee Measles 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 6% Broadway B, 














NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of Sei- 
ence. $aye&r MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers 
Tl Asio: Place. New York. 


ROBERTS BPJOS., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


STAND Lh YY: 4 rorut. LAR An BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. O} 








CHARMING BOOKS 


SPRING AND SUMMER READING. 


1—A_ POINT OF HONOR. Mrs. ANNIE ED- 
WARDS’S last story. $1 or $1.50. 

‘* Mrs, Edwards is one of the brightest and freshest 
of the novel writers of the day.”—Journal, Boston. 
o-LISe ON THE PLAINS. By General Gro. 

A. CUSTER. Lilustrated. $2. 

The best book on the Indians ever published. 

Tr PLEASURES OF ANGLING. By o>. 
DAWSON, of the Albany on Journal, 
veteran sportsman. One vol., tinted paper. 
Elegantly fQustrated. $1.50 

4—TEMPEST-TOSSED. By THEO. TILTON. $1.75. 

5—MELLS’ NEW past Al OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY PRACTICE. The most com- 
pact and reliable book of its class published. 
Cloth binding. 75 cents. 


NOVELS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


1. Ought We to Visit Her? ora, = or F 75 
2. Archie Lovell, 





3. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman ‘‘ ‘ ‘ 
4, Philip Earnscliffe, far ise ¢ 
5. Leah: A Womanof Fashion, ‘ a 
6. Estelle, 12mo, $1 or $1.50 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
1, Lady Judith, 8vo, “ or $1.75 
2, Linley Rochford, xi st 
3. Dear Lady Disdain, ce thd a 
4, A Fair Saxon, 12mo, $1 or $1.50 
5. Paul Massie, Ria ees " 


Hither of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & CoO., 


8 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


NOW READY. CONTAINING 
1. pg~y. mL RHINE. Illustrated. By LADY 
PHY. 
IN THE VALLEYS OF + PERU., Iluatrated. 


2. 
3. LONGINGS. By CHARLES D. 

4. = ve rt = [sCHIA. A Story. By ROB- 
5. 

6. 

i. 





T A.M 
PARISIAN CLUB. LIFE. A Sketch. By C, H. 


HA 
THE CHOL CE. By Mary B. DopG 
i= hy LUITY OF poet TIN ESS. A Love 
tory. I 
8. SOME NOTES ANENT "SCHLIEMANN. By 
Ke 
9. SPRING. (After _a Pieture by A. Cot.) Trans- 
lated from the fs ory of “Francois Coppée. By 
Pei LAZAR 
A QUEEN OF BURLESQUE. A Sto 
if, eo aoe BURILAL- PLACES. By WAL- 


R MIT 
2. THE MARQUIS ‘OF LOSSIE. By GEORGE MAC- 
iz author of ** Malcolm,” ** Alec Forbes,” 
13. DAMNED me By J. a —— 
14. APRIL DAYS. SKIPWITH H, C 
15. OUR MONTHL y OSSIP :—The Chateau of St. 
Germain-en-Laye; Bulgarian Rose-Harvests ; 
Solin Satins Joel T. Hart; Foreign Books 


16, LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
For Sale by all Book and News= 


Dealers. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription a. postage paid. 
Single Number, 36 cents. Liberal lubping Rates. 

SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed. postage paid, to any 
address, on receipt of 20 cents 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U.S. 
One volume. Fully Illustrated. Price $1.50. 





The “ Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers” 
is as distinctly a new departure in our historical lit- 
erature as was its predecessor, the “ Young Folks’ 
History of the United States.” The ** Book of Ameri- 
can Explorers” is a series of narratives of discovery 
and adventure, toldin the precise words of the dis- 
coverers themselves. Itis a series of racy and inter- 
esting extracts from original narratives, or early 
translations of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so asto givea glimpse at the 
various nationalities engaged—Norse, Spanish, 
French, Dutch, English, ete.—and are put together 
in order of time, with the needful notes and explana- 
tions. The ground covered may be seen by the fol- 
lowing list of subjects, treated in successive chap- 
ters: The Traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus 
and his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; The 
Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca; The French in 
Canada; Hernando de Soto; The Lost Colonies of 
Virginia; Unsuccessful New England Settlements; 
Captain John Smith in Virginia; Chaplain on the 
War Path; Henry Hudson and the New Nether- 
lands: The Pilgrims at Plymouth; The Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. 

Besides the 1 ds of the Norsemen, the book 
makes an almost continuous tale of adventure from 
1492 to 1630, all told in the words of the explorers 








1877. Get the Best Commentary Me A 1877. 
Lessons, by Toes and Riddle, 
OSES H. SARGENT, ne “ge 


HENRY HOLT € co., 
Pablisbers, New York. 


HOW TO CURE 


Muscular and Nervous W: ess of Women and the 

manual of selt-gure gthout Grams. By,QRO. 
ual of se irase W a 

TAYLOR, M.D. 


WOOD & CO., fr E, 8th St., New York, 











th Ives. This is, it is believed, a far more at- 
tractive way of telling than to rewrite them in the 
words of another, and it is hoped that it may induce 
young people to explore for themselves the rich mine 
of historical adventure thus laid open. 





*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








WIDDLET ONS x oc yr 


itions of Standard Works, 
SINAI AND PALESTINE. —By ARCHBISHOP 


numerous Woodcuts: ag cloth, 

‘* A very cheap, as well as a very valuable work,”’ 

LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA.—A new and 
choice edition of these most gelelatel Essays— 
on “ Popular Fallacies * Ola ina,” 
Genius,” *‘Grace Before * Meat,” ete., etc. A hand- 

some crown 8vo, on toned paper. With a Steel 

Portrait of Lamb. Cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

CHARLES LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Corrected and revised,with a Sketch of his Life b 
THOS. NOON TALFORD, anda fine Steel Portrait. 
A very elegant edition of LANE Large clear 
type, on choice tinted paper. 5 vois., crown 8vo, 
cloth, $9.(0. 

And many more good editions of works suitable for 
the a ibrary, Ost Cataloraes : pent oN jell. 1 Upon applica. 
tio: WwIDD her, 

37 dowaae ) ih New York, 





A fascinating work on an entrancing topic. 


BY STEPHEN -D. 

This work E not polit Ry) b> amet the topic 
asa ppg! coed Its plan is to follow the narra- 
tive of a Christian’s experience of the revealed 
facts in the next dispensation. There = = a line 
of controversy in the volume. Yet it is full of 
bold and original thought, a ye Tg and forc- 
ible writing, and it is a work which no one who is 
“watching 7 waiting” forthe Lord can afford to 
miss. 16mo, 216 PP. $1.25 in Cloth, $2.50 in Moroceo. 
Sold by Booksell nm "ce Imon, on seceipt of price. 

MUC lishers, 
tH di a Ave. and 42d St., New ork. 








HARPER’S BAZA yy te Rd either ag! one year, 

Fostege ir Prepaid byt the Publishers, toany Subscriber 

in the Stats or Canada, on receipt of $4. 
Hanran's i MACASINE. ER’S 


be sent by 
en on tei 0, Ten 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


READY !N APRIL! 
WELCOME TIDINGS, 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 


SACRED SONCS FOR THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL, 
BY MESSRS. 


LOWRY, DOANE, and SANKEY, 


Including the last Hymns and Music of the late 


P, P, BLISS. 
WELCOME TIDINGS 


will comprise a combination of talent never before 
equalea in a Sunday-schoo! book. Besides a large 
amount of new material by its authors, it will con- 
tain contributions by other well-known and popular 
writers of the day. 


t2” Mr. BLISs’s many friends will be glad to know 
that his two little boys will receive the largest pro« 
portion of the copyright accruing from the sale of 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


This isthe only new Song Book authorized by the 
family of MR. BLISS orin which they have any in- 
terest. 

160 pages of our usual Sunday-school style, in 
Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cents by Mail. 

One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, as soon as pub- 
lished, on receipt of pagers 4 cents. 


| John Church & Co., 
76 E. 9th Street,'66 W. 4th Street, 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, re) 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
written especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By nomeans 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitupg, It1s printed in Combined Notes 
Price 35 cts., $3 60 per doz 0 per doe: ehgatts $4 20 by 2 


SONGS OF GLORY. GLORY FOR SUNDAY scuoois 
§ (In Combined Notes.) 
Nearly 75,000 already sold. It 1s still selling ener 
and giving universal satisfaction. Send for sample copy. 
“ Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen by express; & 
ORE BROQS., Publishers, 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 
Ruth, the Gleaner. |Last Vas: Testa- 


By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. 


ohn tk ‘ o in By KARL MERZ, 
n American Opera 
5 acts, worthy the wen of 0 peretéa, for drawing Of 
real artists, yet not enna Tooms. Ful 
yond the reach of capable wit and spirited music 
fpr ee tea sample ula ia|Needs no special cos- 
sent tree imple copy, in Mme: Specimen copy, 
paper, $1.00 $1.00. Circulars tree. 
PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 
A book for every teacher and student. A CLEAR and 
SIMPLE GUIDE to MUSICAL Knowledge and compo- 
sition. It covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner 
so simple as to be comprehended by the youngest 
pupil. Inciudes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 ex- 
amples. MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER’S SONG HERALD. 


r. H.R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of yo of — tpi re = latest and by all odds 





Biglow & Main, 











Price 75 cents; 7.50 per dozen. 


Specimen and full particulars of CouRcH’s MUS- 
ICAL VISITOR, contain: ning & $2.00 worth of new mate, 
pore matter, etc., will be sent FREE on receipt 0 


mablts SOURCE AERO ETE O. 
G. SCHIRMER, | 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


Sole Agent for Amerien estns famous “ Bdition 
701 Broadway, New York. 
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“Religions Intelligence 


CONTROVERSIES OF SCOTCH PRES- 
BYTERIANS. 


SEVERAL very important questions have been 
agitating the Presbyterians of Scotland lately. 
We gave a full account, February 8th, of the 
motion and speech of the Rev. Mr. Macrae be- 
fore the United Presbyterian Presbytery of 
Paisley and Greenock in relation to the 
revision of the Westminster Standards. The 
result of Mr. Macrae’s efforts to have 
the Presbytery recommend a revision was 
the passage of a resolution severely cen- 
suring him for his attacks upon the Staud- 
ards. Another question of great interest has 
been the arraignment of Prof. Smith, of the 
Free Church College in Aberdeen, for denying, 
in an article on the Bible written for a cyclope- 
dia, that Deuteronomy was written by Moses, 
aod for declaring that the synoptical Gospels, 
“according to all the earliest external evi 
dence,”? seem to be ‘‘non-apostolice digests of 
spoken and written apostolic tradition.”” The 
Free Church Commission of Assembly met and 
called upon the Presbytery of Aberdeen to take 
Prof. Smith’s writings into consideration, and 
proceed against him for libel, if thought 
proper. The Aberdeen Presbytery met, and re- 
solved to have a private conference with Prof. 
Smith on the subject of his article. The Pro- 
fessor challenged the Presbytery to come for- 
ward openly and let him know what he was ac- 
cused of, Till this was done he held himself at 
liberty to decline to confer with the Presbytery 
on the subject. Here the matter rests at 
present. Prof. Smith has been presented 
with two illuminated addresses from his 
students, expressing appreciation of his high 
Christian character, etc. In reply the Professor 
says that, had he believed that those opinions of 
his, which were the subject of controversy, were 
inconsistent with the principles of the Church, 
common honesty would have taught him to re- 
sign his position. Fifty-nine ministers and sey- 
enty-five office-bearers in the Free Church have 
issued a statement, in which they say: 


‘They aré unanimous in the conviction that 
the Church—not merely the Free Church, but 
the Christian Church generally—should proceed 
with great caution in dealing with this class of 
questions, and should carefully abstain, as the 
Westminster Confession markedly does, from 
any unnecessary dogmatism in reference to the 
literary history of the Scriptures, and from 
hasty inferences as to the bearing of such views 
ns those advocated by Professor Smith on the 
historical worth, authority, and inspiration of 
the Sacred Scriptures. In their judgment, the 
safe and truly conservative line of procedure is 
not to pronounce too confidently and hastily 
that such views are false and dangerous, but to 
endeavor to show how the great doctrines con- 
cerning Holy Scripture which the Church is 
concerned to defend can be maintained inde- 
pendently thereof; and meanwhile to suspend 
Judgment on questions relating to the literary 
history of the Bible and leave them to the or- 
dinary course of discussion. They believe that 
suspense of judgment would be more dignified 
than premature dogmatism, would not compro- 
mise the position of the Church as believing 
in a Divine revelation and in the authority ot 
the Scripture, and would be more in accordance 
with the actual state of information; and they 
feel that what is most needed at present is not 
judicial decisions, but further free discussion, 
tending to bring out the doctrinal bearings of 
the questions involved and make these better 
understood than they are now.”’ 


lu view of these cases, which have occasioned 
so much controversy, Principal Tulloch’s article 
in the March number of the Contemporary Re- 
view on the ‘* Progress of Religious Thought in 
Scotland” is specially valuable and interesing. 
Dr. Tulloch, who is a leader in the Established 
Church of Scotland, opens his article with this 
statement: 


** There are many signs that the o]d and hard 
crust which so long enclosed the religious 
thought and life of Scotland is rapidly break- 
iugup. The catastrophe was foreseen, indeed, 
more than tweuty years ago, by those who had 
any real interest in religious thought and any 
eyes to see beneath the surface of those con- 
ventional watchwords which, like supersti- 
tions, last and even exercise an influence long 
after they have ceased to haveany life. After 
the disruption of the Church of Scotland, in 
1840, men like Dr. Robert Lee or Dr. James 
Robertson helped to give an impetus to an en- 

irely new line of thought and interest. But 
the main influences which were educating the 
youthful Scottish mind in the decade of years 
which followed the Secession of 1843, were to 
‘a large extent, outside both the universities 
and the Church. They were partlyliterary and 
partly speculative. The older life of thought, 
descending from Coleridge and the Hares, and 
the newer springs of culture which had risen 
in England with the school of Maurice and 
Kingsley, and, more than either, the study of 
German theology in its speculative, critical, 
and historical developments, were among the 
most powerful of these influences. And, if we 
add to these the enthusiasm for the writings of 
Carlyle and the quiet, comparatively unnoticed 
effects which had come from Mr. Erskine’s re- 
ligious books—diligently scouted and abused 
by the religious press at the time of their pub- 
lication—we shall have probably brought into 
view the chief causes which were operating be- 
neath the surface toward a determinate change 
in the theological opinion of Scotland.” 


Inthe last decade Dr. Norman Macleod came 
to the front with a criticism on the rigid ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and Dr. Tulloch soon 
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followed with a pamphlet criticising the West- 
minster Confession. These men set in motion 
a fierce controversy, which has gone on steadily. 
As a proof of the progress which has been 
made in religious thought, Dr. Tulloch next 
takes up the case of Prof. Smith: 


‘* Nor can it be denied, from the most liberal. 
point of view, that Professor Smith’s views are 
preatly in advance of any that have hitherto 

een maintained in any of the British churches 
on the subject of Scripture. Anything that 
was said on the same subject in ‘ Essays and 
Reviews,’ which convulsed the country from 
Cornwall to Caithness, was nothing in compart- 
son. The mere idea then that the Bible was 
to be interpreted ‘as any other book’ made 
many an Evangelical throat hoarse with denun- 
ciation. And the speculations of Colenso as to 
the post-Mosaic authorship of the Levitical leg- 
islation drew rebuke at once from episcopal 
and literary authorities. Even Matthew Arnold 
took up the weapons of biblical defense, and 
Charles Kingsley waited not to raise his voice 
against what he took no pains to understand. 
It is, when we remember all this, truly a marvel 
that Professor Smith’s views have been re- 
ceived in Scotland, afteral],so quietly, and that 
the college committee of the Free Church have 
found that thereis ‘no ground sufficient to 
support a process of heresy against him,’”’ 

In conclusion, Dr. Tulloch mentions the case 
of Dr. Cuningham, pastor of Chief and a well- 
known author, who in a lecture “‘ deals with the 
Confession of Faith in a calmer and more his- 
torical manner, but points out with hardly less 
decision its obvious errors and exaggerations: 
(1) its disproved theory of creation ; (2) its in- 
tolerance in the power which it assigns to the 
civil magistrate in religion; (3) its doctrine of 
the non-salvability of the heathen ; (4) its ex- 
treme Calvinism. He thinks it impossible to 
read the clause about reprobation, in the third 
chapter of the Confession, ‘without a shud- 
der.’”? The article closes with the following : 

‘Churches nowadays miss their opportun- 
ities sadly—a bad sign of what is awaiting 
them inthe future. Tue reins of policy are apt 
to fall into earnest but feeble hands, that con- 
trive, amidst much noise of their own external 
activities, to keep the ecclesiastical machine 
going. Better hands do not like the soil of 
ecclesiastical politics. Much of the higher 
faith of the world is outside of the churches 
altogether, and tae pettiness of the conflicts 
within them—ritualistic and doctrinal alike—is 
becoming generally repulsive to intellectual 
men. None can tell what may come of the 
present movement of thought in Scotland. 
Lhe results are in the meantime iucalculabie. 
But one thing may be safely said: that none of 
the churches, as they now exist, will make 
much capital out of the movement. The cur- 
rent of free thought is running deep and sure 
in all the churches, even within softened and 
exclusive precincts, where it makes no noise at 
all. It will make its way toward the light by 
and by, from ail quarters of the ecclesiastical 
horizon ; and the church which will have most 
chance may possibly not be any of the present 
ornanizations, but a church more excellent, 
because at once more liberal and catholic, 
than any of those now existing.”’ 

In addition to these elements of theological 
controversy there is an ecclesiastical question 
of great importance, the disestablishment of 
the Kirk. The presbyteries of the Free Church 
are speaking out strongly in favor of disestab- 
lishment. ‘The objection to the Establishment 
is that it is ‘‘ unsound in constitution, danger- 
ous in its pretensions, and a barrier to Presby- 
terian union.” 

With these home controversies and with the 
care of the arrangements for the great Presby- 
terian Alliance on their hands, the Scotch Pres- 
byterians are not likely to get into mischief 
from want of something to keep them busy. 





WE regret very much not to have been 
able to notice the excellent Year Book issued 
by the Presbyterian Church in Canada in our re- 
cent article on “Ecclesiastical Year Books.” 
We had acopy of it; but it has been mislaid 
somehow and cannot be found. This book, be- 
sides giving full statistics of the Church in Can- 
ada, has also table of statistics of Presbyterian 
churches and contains much other valuable in- 
formation. We have lately received the pro- 
ceedings and statistics of the two Reformed 
Presbyterian churches of the United States. The 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
consists of ten presbyteries, four of which are 
in New York and Pennsylvania, one is in Syria, 
and five are in the West. They have in all 104 
congregations, 100 ministers, 482 elders, 268 
deacons, 10,198 communicants, and 6,669 Sab- 
bath-school scholars. The contributions, in- 
cluding the salaries of pastors, etc., reported 
last June, amounted to $190,435. The Synod 
has a mission in Syria ; it has a theological sem- 
inary ; itcarrieson home missions and a mission 
to freedmen at Selma, Ala. ; and identifies itself 
with what is called the National Reform 
Movement, whieh has for its object the 
securing of a religious amendment to the U. 8. 
Constitution. The General Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church has six presby- 
teries, with fifty-two ministers and six licen- 
tiates. It is, therefore, much smaller than the 
other branch. There is no report of the num- 
ber of communicants. The General Synod has 
a mission in India, an educational fund, a 
board of domestic missions, a sustentation fund, 
and a theological seminary. _The Synod and 
the General Synod are on fraternal terms and 
exchange delegates at their annual ineetings. 





Last year, at the suggestion of the delegate 
from the Synod, the General Synod appointed a 
committee of conference on organic union. 
There appears to be no sufficient reason for the 
continued separation of two small bodies like 
these, the differences between them being 
microscopic. There is another small Presby- 
terian body, which might vastly increase its 
power for doing good by uniting with a kin- 
dred body. Wereferto the Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South. Its proper place isin the 
United Presbyterian Church, and, so far as we 
know, there is nothing but sectional prejudice 
or politics which keeps it out. Itis singular 
how a handful of men calling themselves a 
church will persist in maintaining a separate 
ecclesiastical existence, when their opportuni- 
ties and effectiveness as Christians would be in- 
creased by union with some larger body. 
Sometimes this species of obstinacy is carried 
toa ridiculous extent. A Presbyterian body 
in this country dwindled finally down to one 
minister; but he maintained the separate eccle- 
siastical existence of the organization till death 
took him off, depriving the body at once of 
general assembly, synod, presbytery, session, 
and pastor, 


...sAn anonymous correspondent writes to 
the London Christian World an account of “a 
case of missionary heresy.’’ The Rev. Mr. 
Slater, missionary at Madras of the London 
Society published a number of lectures he had 
delivered to educated Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, under the title of ‘‘God Revealed.” 
Somebody found some unorthodox statements 
in the book and a meeting of the directors of 
the Society was called to consider the matter. 
‘A warm debate took place, resulting in a let- 
ter being sent to Mr. Slater, asking for explana- 
tory notes upon specified pages ef his book. In 
due course of mail came avery long and very 
frank letter, which gave almost entire satisfac- 
tion to the directors who heardit read. In one 
paragraph Mr. Slater mentioned that the Rev. 
J. Baldwin Brown had been his chief teacher on 
certain matters in question, and, as Mr. Brown 
had only two years ago preached the annual! 
sermon for the Society, at the request of the 
directors, he felt that he could not have gone 
far wrong. Here the controversy might have 
rested had nota number of the Scottish sup- 
porters of the Society declined to be satisfied 
without further investigation. To this end 
these gentlemen got up a memorial to the ex- 
ecutive, asking for a general meeting of direct- 
ors. It was held in due course, and the debate 
was both long and animated, several of the 
leading ministers and gentlemen of the Inde- 
pendent churches taking a prominent part in 
it. The issue was not that which the Scottish 
directors hoped for. A venerable minister of 
their number moved for the recall of Mr. Slater 
from his post, and a veteran layman, also from 
Edinburgh, seconded the proposal; but when 
it came to the vote there -were found to be only 
eight for it, but forty against it.”” It is ex- 
pected it will be revived at the annual meeting. 


.»..We referred recently to the attempt of 
certain Roman Catholic bishops in the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, to influence the Supreme 
Court to decide the Charlevoix election case in 
favor of the Roman Catholic candidate. The 
judge who wrote the opinion said: ‘‘I deny to 
the Catholic priest in the present case, as well 
asin every similar one, the right to point out an 
individual or a political party and to hold up 
either the one or the other to public indigna- 
tion by accusing it of Catholic liberalism or 
any other religious error. Above all, I deny 
him the right to say that any one who may as- 
sist in the election of such a candidate will 
commita heinous sin.”’” The Catholic prelates 
of the Province, in reply to this, say ‘“‘the in- 
terpretation, so rigorous and absolute, which 
has been given to the electoral law would, if 
pushed to its final consequences, deprive the 
Catholic Church of asacred right—namely, the 
right of legitimate defense.”’ 


..-,A national convention of those reform- 
ers who want a religious amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was held 
last week in Chicago. The Rev. Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards, of Peoria, Ill., was elected president. 
Among those present were President Blanchard, 
of Wheaton College, and Dr. W. W. Everts, of 
Chicago. Complaint was made that the 
Chicago ministers who signed the call were 
conspicuous by their absence. The resolu- 
tions adopted, which contain the pith of the 
long and numerous speeches made, say the 
presentis a good time to emphasize the fact 
that this country was settled by Christians; 
that Christianity teaches that God is the ulti- 
mate source of all authority in civil govern- 
ment ; that determined efforts are being made 
to divorcee the American Government from all 
connection with Christianity ; and that there 
ought to be a religious amendment to the 
Constitution. 


....-Another large meeting has been held at 
Hamburg, Germany, on the Sunday question. 
Court Chaplain Baur gave the principal ad- 





double importance—areligious and a socfal one. 
The former touched the relations between God 
and man; the latter those between man and 
man. The Sunday was a'rightof man. Not 
only the hours of divine service should be pro- 
tected by law, but the whole Sunday restored 
to the people. The meeting was attended by 
about 5,000 people, many of whom were Social 
Democrats. Several of the latter spoke and 
warmly entered into the’ question; only they 
wished to coffibine it with another question— 
that of limiting the daily hours of work.”’ 


..--Boston is not a Presbyterian city; but it 
has, nevertheless, four ‘‘ First Presbyterian ’’ 
ehurches and two presbyteries. Both of the 
presbyteries are now in session, and it bothers 
the Boston reporter to distinguish between 
them, He describes the body belonging to the 
Presbyterian Church as “ the Rev. Mr, Dunn’s 
presbytery,’ and the other as ‘the presbytery 
which was held at Dr, Blakelee’s church.” 
This last body belongs to the United Presby- 
terian Church. The U. P. resulted from the 
union of two denominations, writes the clerk 
of the “First Boston U. P. Presbytery,’ which 
differed in this: one sung the “ Psalms of 
David,’”? and the other ‘ David’s Psalms.’’ 
There are other denominations kept separate 
by no greater differences. 

-..sThe Roman correspondent of the New 
York Times says the Pope’s allocution has pro- 
duced less effect than was expected. The 
newspapers have ceased to make comments on 
it and there has been no public demonstration 
of bad feeling. The correspondent also says: 
“The Italian Methodist Church, now nearly 
completed, with a somewhat imposing front, is 
directly opposite the entrance of the great pal- 
ace of the cardinal-vicar of Rome, and seems 
to have an air ef menace or rebuke of the old 
system. Itissaid that the cardinal-vicar in- 
tends to wall up his great doorway, or make it 
the entrance to his stables; and. open another 
entrance to his palace on another side.”’ 


.++. The Nonconformist thinks English Meth- 
odism is undergoing some changes, It asserts 
that ‘‘the attitude of Methodism toward some 
public questions has been entirely changed 
during the last seven or nine years.’”?” The Wes- 
leyans no longer cling to the Established 
Chureh through thick and thin; but begin to 
see that the Church, though willing to accept 
their ‘‘support and subordination,’’ will give 
them nothing in return. They have provided a 
high school at Cambridge and are educating 
many of the children which formerly went to 
Anglican schools. Another change is the in- 
troduction of the lay element into the annual 
conference. 


....An English missionary who has been la- 
boring in St. Louis says that the Southern por- 
tion of that city, lying between the ‘“ court- 
house on the north and the arsenal at the 
south, bounded west by Fifth Street and east 
by the river, and containing a population of 
nearly 30,000,’’ was, when he went to the city, 
two years ago, “‘destitute of a single English- 
speaking Protestant mission or church.”” Are 
St. Louis people so badly neglected as that ? If 
so, there is a first-class opportunity for the 
home missionary societies to do some good 
work, 

-»eeThe following cable dispatch, dated 
London, April 13th, is provokingly indefinite : 

An important address to the archbishops 
and bishops of the Church of England is pub- 
lished in Lhe London Timzs, which pronounces 
it one of the most extraordinary which has ever 
been seen. The list of signatures is headed by 
that of the Dean of St. Paul’s, and among the 
names which follow are those of the Dean of 
York, two distinguished head-masters of Eton, 
and several well-known deans, canons, and 
archdeacons. The general aim of the address 
is to deprecate parliamentary encroachment on 
the spiritual power of the Church.” 

-...There were union revival meetings held 
in Calcutta lately, and two members of the 
Church Missionary Society were announced to 
take part; but they were forbidden by the 
Archdeacon of Calcutta to do so, and, we un- 
derstand, obeyed. Verily, it is good and pleas- 
ant for brethren to dwell together in such 
unity. Itis like oil of yitriol upon the head, 
running down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard. 

--+-Dr. Van Dyke’s Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, has decided to sell its Clinton-street 
property. In 1875 South Church, on Clinton 
Street, and the Remsen-street, Church united, 
and service was maintained alternately in the 
two edifices. This, however, incurred heavy 
expenses and increased the mortgages on both 
churches, and created besides a small floating 
debt. The church has now decided to worship 
in the Remsen-street Church and sell the other, 


-»--The troubles at St. James’s, Hatcham, are 
not all over, though’Mr. Tooth is far away in 
Rome. Ata recent service Mr. Dale, the curate 
in charge, monotoned the ritual, to which sey- 
eral members of the Protestant League objected 
and read the parts in loud tones, At the elec 
tion for church-wardens an anti-ritualist was 
chosen, amid much excitement; 








dress. ‘*The Sunday, he observed, had a 





«ee Two new English sees will soon be in 
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operation—that of St. Albans and that of 
Truro. Dr, Claughton, Bishop of Rochester, 
will be transferred to St. Albans, and the 
Bishop of Trzro will be consecrated April 25th. 
The vacancy in the Rochester see will be filled 
by an election by congé d’elire. 


--.-The English papers report that Lord 
Penzance has resigned, or threatened to resign, 
as judge of the ecclesiastical court organized 
under the Public Worship Act. The alleged 
reason is because a Parliament committee pro- 
posed to cut down his salary to $5,000 a year. 


..Of the 771 inmates of the Ohio penitenti- 
ary in 1876 211 were the children of Methodist 
Episcopal parents, 189 of Roman Catholic, 93 
of Baptist, 77 of Presbyterian, 32 of Lutheran, 
and 31 of Protestant Episcopal. About one- 
third of them had attended Sunday-school. 


..- There is a society in Ireland called the 
** Tsrael’s Identification Society.”” Its purpose 
is to prove the identification of the British na- 
tion with the lost ten tribes of [srael. Two 
lectures have been given recently under its 
auspices. 


.- The Catholics stand to the Protestants in 
Ireland as four to one. There are 4,150,867 of 
the former and 1,260,510 of the latter. Of the 
Protestants the Episcopalians are the most 
numerous body, having 667,998. 


....The Congregational National Council 
will meet in Detroit, Mich., October 17th. One 
delegate can be appointed by associations or 
conferences for every ten churches, 

.. The receipts of the American Bible So- 
ciety the past year were $543,579. The num 
ber of volumes issued was 621,726. 





Hew York and Vicinity, 


MASS IN MASQUERADE. 





For the benefit of those of our readers who 
may be curious to know how services are con- 
ducted in American ritualistic churches, and 
who never have the opportunity to attend a 
ritualistic church and see for themselves, we 
give the following from along article in The 
World of recent date, describing what it calls 
‘* High Mass at St. Mary’s.”? St. Mary the Vir- 
gin’s is one of the three distinctly ritualistic 
churches in this city. The services described 
were beld Sunday, Feb. 8th: 


“At the Church of St. Mary the Virgin the 
first or ‘low celebration’ of the holy communion 
took place at 7 0’clock yesterday morning. But 
two lights were used and the priest was as- 
sisted by a single server. The purpose of early 
celebration is “to enable communicants to re- 
ceive the elements fasting, as it is considered a 
mark of irreverence to communicate after eat- 
ing, unless necessary. Morning prayer was said 
at 10 o’clock, and soon after its close began, at 
10:45, the principal service of the day, ‘the high 
celebration of the holy communion,’ or mass, 
An acolyte proceeded to the middle of the 
chancel and bowed slightly to the altar. In rit- 
ualistic churches one bows to the altar at all 
times, as a mark of respect, but genuflects 
when the sacrament is upon it. The aco- 
lyte then proceeded to ring the bell of 
the church, which hangs in a_ bell-gable 
directly over the middle of the chancel. 
Having finished the ringing, he bowed again to 
the altar, hung up the rope. and retired to the 
sacristy. Two acolytes with torches then ap- 
peared and proceeded to light the candles 
on the altar. As yesterday was Low Sunday, 
the octave of Easter, the number of lights 
was increased, and there were 157 candles 
on the alfar, besides the six gas-lights at the 
top of the reredos. There were also two can- 
dies in massive candlesticks, ten feet high, at 
the right and left of the altar, which are only 
lit at the celebration of the Eucharist. At the 
north side (every altar technically faces the 
east) stood the paschal candle, elegantly dec- 
orated, which is only used at Eastertide. When 
all the ‘lights were lit the acolytes bowed and 
retired. The services then began with the per- 
formance upon the organ and piano of 
Viviani’s processional march. At its conclu- 
sion the organist played the preliminary strains 
of a hymn, and the choir was heard singing in 
the choir-room at the side of the chancel the 
first words of a processional bymn written by 
the Rev. Dr. H. G. Batterson, of Philadelphia, 
and set to musie by Henry Wilson, of Hartford. 
The door of the choir-room was then thrown 
open, and the procession of boys and men 
slowly passed to the chancel, singing as they 
went. A crucifer, holding a gold processional 
cross over his bead, led the way. He was 
flanked on either side by an acolyte, bearing a 
lighted candle. Then came the surpliced choir 
of thirteen boys andtwelve men, followed by 
the Rev. McWalter B. No. es, "the assistant 
minister of the church. Two servers, also 
bearing lighted candles, came next, and the 
prcoenes was closed by the Rev. Thomas 

cKee Brown, rector of the church, in full 
eucharistic vestments—alb, girdle, stole, man- 
iple, and chasuble. The latter in Anglican 
churches differs only from the principal vest- 

ment of the Roman and Greek churches in be- 
ing pointed, instead of square, at the bottom, 
and in having stripes before and behind, 
arranged like a letter Y. The chasuble was 
white (the Easter color) and the stripes yellow. 
When the crucifer and acolytes reached the 
chancel they turned and faced the people. The 
choir turned to the right and fet as they 
reached the crucifer, and, passing to their seats, 
each bowed to the altar on turning. Many of 
the congregation also bowed to the cross as it 
passed. This custom is regarded by ritualistic 
authorities as a very modern innovation. 
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sung, it ‘being hymn 107 of the Hymmal, set to 
music by Worgan. The four candles which 
had been carried in the procession were then 
extinguished and set before the altar, two in 
front and one at each end. The priest, ascend- 
ing to the altar, bowed and kissed it in the 
center, and proceeded to the north side, where 
he extended bis hands avd began the order 

of celebration. as printed in the Prayer Book, 
by saying the Lord’s Prayer and the Collect for 
Purity. Returning to the center of the altar, 
he folded his hands, turned to the people, and 
intoned the Tern Commandments, the responses 
to which (the Kyrie Eleison of Haydn’s Sixth 
Mass) were sung by the choir. The ‘Com- 
fortable Words’ were also intoned toward the 
people, and then the priest, turning to the 
altar, recited the Collect for Grace and the 
Collect for the Day. Hethen, atthe south side 
of the altar, recited the epistle, witb his bands 
laid on the book. A server transferred the 
book to the north side. the priest meanwhile 
bowing in the center. Signing the hook with 
the sign of the cross, he recited the Gospel. at 
the close of which he kissed the book. The 
sentence ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord,’ war sung 
before the reading of the Gospel, and ‘ Praise 
be to Thee, O Christ,’ at the close. The Nicene 
Creed, the music from Haydn’s Sixth Mass, 
which formed the basis of the music of the 
service, was then sung. At the words ‘ And 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man,’ the priest, 
choir, and congregation knelt. in devout 
memorial of the mystery of the Incarnation. 

The offertory followed, during which a tenor 
solo from the Havdn mass was sung. Two 
acolytes received the almsand handed them to 
the priest, who raised them toward the altar, 
then handed them to the acolyte, who placed 
them on the credence table south of the altar, 
the congregation meanwhile standing. The 
Rev. Mr. Noyes then left his place in the choir 
and entered the small pulpit in the middle 
aisle, where, after giving out the usual notices, 
he took a stole from his arm, kissed it, put it 
around his neck, and delivered a brief sermon 
from the words ‘Peace be unto you! And 
when he had so said, he showed them bis 
hands and his side,’ in the Gospel for the day. 
In his sermon the speaker showed what the 
peace of Christ was and how it could be won. 

‘* The sermon over, the priest, accompanied 

by two servers, proceeded to the altar once 
more, where he turned to the people, extended 
his hands, turned again to the altar. and 
offered the prayer for the Church militant, 
folding bis hands at the words ‘ grant this, ; 
near the close. The exhortation to confession 
was said with folded hands, toward the people. 
At the confession all knelt, and during the 
absolution the priest arose and turned 
to the people. making the sign of the 
cross over them as he pronounced the 
words ‘pardon and deliver you from all 
your sins.”” The ‘Comfortable Words’ he 
sung in plain song, as also the ‘Sursum Corda’ 
and the proper preface. The ‘Sanctus’ or 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ with music by Panofka, 
was sung by the choir, all bowing profoundly, 
and the acolytes and servers relighting and 
raising up their four candles. 
** While the priests received from the server, 
who brought them from the credence table, the 
elements of bread and wine (wafer bread and 
the mixture of water and wine being used) the 
quartet and chorus sang ‘Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord,’ the Ben- 
dictus of Haydn’s Sixth Mass. The ‘ Prayer 
of Humble Access’ was said by the priest kneel- 
ing, his hands on the altar. At the prayer of 
consecration he arose, kissed the altar, and 
extended his hands. At the words ‘tovk 
bread’ he signed the bread with the cross aud 
raised his eyes; at ‘ brake it’ he broke a small 
piece from the wafer intended for his own 
communion; and at ‘this is my body’ he 
bowed his head to the level of the altar, the 
congregation also humbly kneeling and con- 
cealing their eyes. After the consecration he 
raised the paten as high as his head, that the 
people might venerate Christ concealed under 
the material form. This was repeated at the 
consecration of the cup.’ 


After the communion the priest ate the wafers 
which were left, placed the crumbs in the 
chalice and received them; then wine and 
wire and water were poured into the chalice 
over the priest’s fingers, and he drank the con- 
tents. Here ended the service. There are two 
daily services at St. Mary’s throughout the 
year—7 A. M. and 4:30 P.M. The ritual in use 
in this church is said to be more accurately 
reproduced and more ornate than ee at any 
other church in America. 





THEFTS are very common in New York 
and there are plenty of rogues who will steal 
anything of probable value ; but we have never 
heard before of a thief carrying off the com- 
mandments, though it cannot be denied that 
he might find them useful. Some members of 
a Jewish congregation in this city, according 
to one of the dailies, were accused last Sunday, 
in one of the police courts, by other members, 
of stealing “a rich tablet, on which was written 
the ten commandments, the church litany, and 
several sacred utensils, to the value of several 
hundred dollars. ‘What have these people 
done?’ asked the Justice. ‘Stolen the ten com- 
mandmeots,’ was the reply. ‘It would be 
breaking the fourth commandment to give you 
a& warrant on Sunday,’ was the magistrate’s 
decision, and so the case was postponed.”’ 


....A bargain has been struck between the 
Baptists and Methodists of Elizabeth, by 
which they make an exchange of church prop- 
erty. The Broad-street Baptist Church, which 
for several years has felt the pressure of hard 
times, has traded off the property. for two 
Methodist churches—the St. Paul’s and Eliza- 
beth-avenue. They will occupy the latter and 
sell the former. The Methodists have named 





‘* The Introit (or Entrance Anthem) was then 


church was formerly served by the Rev. Dr. H. 
M. Gallaher and a wealthy steamship director 
cortributed to its support. This man failed a 
year or two ago, and Dr. Gallaber wentto New 
Haven, and the chureh could not keep itself 
clear of debt. 


.... We are glad to notice that a fruitful re- 
vival is in progress at Olivet Chapel, in Second 
Street, near Second Avenue. This is one of the 
chapels connected with the New York City 
mission (Rey. N. F. Schaufller pastor) and at- 
tached to which is a large Sabbath-school, with 
an average attendance of over 600, almost 
wholly from the poorer classes and of German 
parentage. Recently thirty-three were received 
on profession, nineteen of whom were from the 
Sabbath-school, some of them quite young. 


..It is related of Dr. Muhlenberg that, 
when dining with another clergyman, a few 
years ago, the action of the House of Bishops 
just 50 years previously was referred to. The 
Doctor’s guest said it was a pity that the sec- 
retary of that body was not living to enlighten 
the Church concerning the points in dispute. 
““Why,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘I was the secre- 
tary!” 

.-Another tunnel has been completed un- 
der Jersey City Hights and will be opened April 
25th. It was begun nearly four years ago and 
has been hurried forward. It is 4,250 feet loug 
—over three-quarters of a mile—27 feet wide, 
and 20 feet high. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, maxing glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the a. if 
a air agsist doc does not keep it, sen dade pt pened] 
TAR MBLER, 


Wholesale Wrest Vesey 
Street, New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


The Word “Sozodont,” 


which has already become a household word, is de- 
rived from the Greek and composed of two words, 
Sozo and Odontes. “ Sozo,’”’ translated, means to 


preserve, and “ Odontes”’ the teeth—** SOZODONT,” 
a preserver of the teeth. And it is true to its name. 
It beautifies and preserves the teeth, hardens and in- 
vigorates the gums, and corrects all impurities of the 
breath. The odor of this pure preparation is so de- 
lightful that itis a luxury toapplyit. Itis as harm- 
less as water. Sold by druggists and perfumers. 
adlade 


EDUCATION. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. There is a recess of one week 
at Christmas, and another in February. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by thesame professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental Schoo! and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is underthe charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year. 
For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 
26 WROVE STREET, NEW YORK, 
SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNISHER, 


School-desks of ( very description. 


Settecs f.r Lecture Rooms, Public Halls, and Sun- 
day-schools. 


Latest Novelties in Sunday-school Chairs. 
Pews, Pulpits, and Chancel Furniture. 
Alms-dishes, walnut, from $2 eac’ h and upward. 


Estimates furnished and Catalogue sent on appli- 
cation. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 23 Union Square, New York. 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with, and is now conducting her own Agency. 
Miss }ounyg supplies Professors, ‘'utors, Govern- 
esses, and ‘eachers for every department of in- 
struction; gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents and sels school ba eg ete. 
Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country promptly supplied wit suitable ladies 
or gentiemen. 
REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


nT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N.Y. Rates FoSasod $0 Sirs yest. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen t 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for — sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall = Aug ots sejnver, Dec. 7th. Admission 
an. me proportionately 
+ JO 3%. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


GERMAN / AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Litera Hani to 0 Foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion ios Prof.B B kur NER. Highest city references, 
Call at or address aa cameos West 37th 8t., N. ¥. 


















































PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETC. 
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4 CHROMOS if gee L. Patten & o, = 
William 8t., N offer to send freea set 0 Mag 4 
handsome ‘landscape chromos, worth % ¢ to 
every reader of this notice who will send wen ‘a3 
months’ subscription (price twenty-five cents) to 
LEISURE HOURS the best i6-page literary paper now 
published. Postage stamps taken. 


95 ELEGANT ——— all styles, with name 10c., 
) post-paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 








50 Kru ou Cards, with name, 10c_ and stamp. 





Om Elegant Cards, 21 styles, with name. We, 
2! e) postpaid. GEO. REED & CO., NASSAU, N. ¥ 


Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
25 cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E &H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, 
N. Y., Opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of, Celebrities, Laren om ny ‘Trans 
encies, Convex Glasses, 

Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


PIANOS. ORGANS, ETC. 
HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


THE 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST [(NSTRUMENTS. 


“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata price rendering them 
possible to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 
bination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel und 
pleasing effects, containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 

three-ply, put together soit is impossible for them to 
either shrink, eel or split.’ HE ONLY OR- 
GANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 
































a week in 5 
free. H. 





New styles an eaeke ust issued, which are, in ac- 
cordance with our rule, t 
We are prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 
A liberal discount to the flerey, Sunday-schools, 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 
97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Elliot Patent Tunin <Slide end Action 
is destined to be the PLAN F THE FUT RE, 
the action. It will stand in tunein any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
as the quality is artistic. 
Mansthctnred onl the ROGERS UP- 
OFFICE AND SALESR ASHI NGTON 8T. 
obe Theater Bulldin 
Orders promptly Med 
ments in use. Organs sold on easy terms. Organs 
exchanved. NEW WARE en 36 East 4th 
SAXE & ROBERTSON, General Agents. 
Race 
AGENTS WANTED. 
With =e 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
Form. Three garments in one. Ap- 
anted. Samples by mail, in Cou- 
, $2; Sattcen, $1.75. To Agents 
smalier than waist measure over 
\ the dress. 
351 BROADWAY.N. Y. 
our own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 
sold in60 days. It beingthe only complete low- 
price work (770 pages, only $2.50), treating of the 


e BEST ORGAN for the 
least money. 
Teachers, Churches, and Lod 
B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 
THE ROCERS MERICHT PIANO, 
Exposure to moisture or Pale y his aan affect 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
IGHT Plan No | be. vom Fd. 
# Z)- 
FACTORY 486 to 500H RISON ‘AV. Boston, Mass. 
Largest Manufactory in the world. 70,000 tates 
Street, Union Squaré, New York 
DR.WARNER’S HEALTH-CORSET 
Secures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
Wane by all physicians. Agents 
° oy cents less. Order size two inches 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
$66; HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED 
entire history. grand buildings, wonderful ex- 


hibits, curiosities, great days, etc. Illustrated, 
and $2 cheaper than any other. verybedy wants 
it. One new agent cleared $350 in 4 weeks. 

agents wanted, Send quickly for proef of above, opine 
ions of officials, clergy, and press, , fample i pages, full 
description, and extra terms, D BROS., 
Publishers, pte ye at Blanes. 0.; Chi- 
CHO TTTAT ANN Beware of talsely-claimed official 

‘ aie 4 alsely-claim Cc! 

CA U T 10 and worthless books. Send for proof. 


Week to Agents. Samples FRWB 
$55E $77 p. O VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
AGENTS WANTED for c 


ORK DAYS OF OD. 


By Prof. HER BERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
he Grand History of the World before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, to 
ae and realities of Plan as ae by Scien 

So plain, clear, and easily understood that all rend st 
wit deli ht. Strongest commendations. Send for 
Circular, Terms, and Sample [llustrations. 
Address J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 


9 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 terme! free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 














Y & SANKEY —The only 
BOOK Original authentic, ie tae = vad 
ord of these men an eir wor 
AGENTS. waned imitations. Send for 





circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB. ., Hartford, Ct.,or Chicago. th. 


Made by 197 Agentsin January, '7, with 
$593 Jas 13 ser Articles. flag? ree. Ad- 
- Li Chicago. 











PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS. 





SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
A Sam Card containing Twenty-four Pens, sent 
by mail on receipt of Fitteen Cents. 


dress 
" worth $5 
$5 TO $20 Fr. ra apa be & Go. > sample jand. Maine. 


a ure made by Agents selling our 
10: a 925 Chiramioe, c ‘rayons, Picture and Chromo 
Cards, 125 samples, eee 35 — 


t b ‘Tilustrated Cai 
= ee ry Bint 3, BOSTON. itctab'a 188 1830 














their new church St. James. The Baptist 





co., 
112 and 114 William Street, New sork. 


double their money selling Dr. Chase’s 
AGENTS jerroretig ers Book Aerie 


~ Ag’ ts Outtit. le. L.C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. @ 
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@ GREAT PREMIUM. “sy 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED, 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


‘‘ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rve in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book---the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 
year’s subscription, in advance. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
aiready a subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THe INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from the 
following list: 



































1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son, 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
8. Little Dorrit, 504 pages. Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black and 
gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Sot. Eytrnce, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: : 


, ‘“‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
greatly like.” 
The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers there when desired 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. The Steel Plate cost $8,000. 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith, Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have a copy of this splendid historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable. 


“Authors of the United States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits. Size 
24x384. By Ritchie. The Steel Plate cost $4,500. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, witl. accurate likenesses of the leading Authors of the United States. 


“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

*Ex-President U. 8S. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“ Eix-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved specially for Tak INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant. 






































We also offer to every Subscriber who may prefer it 


Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


Compiled by Messrs. Sankey and the late P. P. Bliss. 








Every Subscriber who pays $3.00 for a year’s Subscription, in advance, is entitled to any ONE Premium, named above, 
he may select. Paper and Premium are sent postage free. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
Post-office Box 2787 : 251 Broadway New York. 
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NOTICES. 


&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of ‘this: journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

{2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE LNDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
vuaranty of good faith. 

t#™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 

1ews or opinions expressed in the communications 

f our correspondents. 

2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independen, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, April 19th, 1877. 
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WAR IN THE EAST. 


War between Turkey and Russia has 
been spoken of as inevitable for a long 
while; but the inevitable can sometimes be 
long deferred. All indications now, how- 
ever, point to positive battles, and history 
is about to repeat the old story, which still 
thrills the world, of the fierce encounters 
between the followers of the Cross and 
the Crescent which took place two hun- 
dred years ago. There is no longer a 
John Sobieski to shout ‘‘ Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus,” as he draws his sword at the 
head of his Christian Poles; nor a Mo- 
hammed IV to shout in reply ‘‘ Allah, 
Allah, Allah,” at the head of his fanatical 
Turks. The Poles are now under Russian 
commund and the cavalry of the Turks is 
directed by an English Guardsman, in- 
stead Of the Seraskier, while the iron- 
clads of the Sultan are commanded by 
an English admiral. The motives for 
the war are unchanged—they are the 
same that made the fighting so desperate 
two hundred years ago; but the methods 
are widely different. The result will prob- 
ably be the same, The Turk is still a good 
fighter, but he is a bad ruler; and he has 
gained nothing in strength, while his an- 
tagonist is immensely more powerful than 
ever before. When the Sultan last tried 
his strength against the Ozar he had for 
his backers England, France, and Italy; 
but now he makes war single-handed. Or, 
at least, there does not appear to be any 
chance of his receiving overt assistance 
from any of the great powers. Austria 
will try to remain neutral; but Hungary 
will be glad of an opportunity to aid the 
Turks, England is under bonds to keep the 
peace and France is out of the fight. Ger- 
many must remain neutral, however diffi- 
cult it may be to do so; but the Kaiser is the 
uncle of the Czar and Bismarck has retired 
on a leave of absence. Pope Clement the 
Ninth died of grief at the successes of the 
Turk in Europe, when Mohammed the 
Fourth threatened to subjugate all Christen- 
dom and would have taken Vienna but for 
the valor of Sobieski, ‘the great hetman”; 
but Pio the Ninth will not die from any such 
cause, although among the strange reports 
that the cable telegraph brings us is one to 
the effect that the Vatican is rejoicing 
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over the prospects of the war, and that the 
Czar has made advances to the Pope fora 
settlement of their long: -standing differences. 

The power of peace or war lies with 
England. It could insure the victory to 
whicheverside it might choose'to give its 
aid; and if it lay with the people of En- 
gland to decide which side it should be 
there is little doubt that it would be on the 
side of the Czar. But the people of En- 
gland have no voice in the question, which 
depends upon the caprice of the prime 
minister, who made the English Queen 
Empress of India and the ruler of a great- 
er number of Mohammedans than the Sul- 
tan can claim for his subjects. The Empress 
of India cannot afford to risk her empire 
in thé East by giving assistance to the 
father-in-law of her second son in his war 
upon the soldiers of the Crescent. England, 
therefore, must remain neutral; and while 
she remains so she must prevent other pow- 
ers from taking part in the contest. The 
talk about a general European war, in 
which all the great powers will be com- 
pelled to participate, is altogether idle. If 
there be a war at all, and it now appears 
nearly certain that there will be one of a 
very desperate character, it will be confined 
to Russia and Turkey. 

This country can have no part in the 
war, whatever may happen. The religious 
sympathies of the American people are by 
no means unanimous in expréssion toward 
the Russians, who have always been our 
friends. The Greek Church is less toler- 
ant toward our missionaries than the Mos- 
lems have been, and politically the Czar 
and the Sultan are alike toward us. The 
Sultan still permits slavery within his 
dominions, while the Czar has abolished 
serfdom; but then, on the other hand, the 
Sultan has just given his subjects a con- 


stitution and has a_ parliament to 
assemble in one of his palaces. But 
it must be admitted that a very 


lively interest is felt here in the Turco- 
Russian war, from its supposed infiuence 
upon our commerce. Wall Street showed 
the extent of its sympathies by advancing 
the price of gold over three per cent. on 
hearing that hostilities were about to com- 
mence; and Chicago went wild with de- 
light at the prospect of being called upon 
to make up the deficit of some forty mil- 
lions bushels of wheat which Russia had 
been in the habit of sending to England. 

There is still a chance for peace; but the 
probabilities are all on the side of war. 
By the close of the present week the ques- 
tion will be determined. 





RELIGIOUS CHANGES IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


Tue Moody revival in Boston has been 
the subject of more hostile criticism onthe 
part of the local press and public than has 
attended the work of the evangelist in other 
places, The traditions of Boston have been 
supposed to be, and to a certain extent are, 
antagonistic to revivals as at present car- 
ried on in Evangelical churches. But 
Moody and Sankey, as our readers have 
perceived, have been by no means unsuc- 
cessful. On the other hand, a definite and 
positive good has been done—quite as much, 
we believe, as that which had previously 
followed their work in other cities, First 
there was the period of interest and curios- 
ity; then followed a certain stagnation and 
falling off in congregations; but now the 
third stage—that of solid and practical and 
effective labor—has been reached. This 
stage, we believe, will continue to the end. 

The success of the evangelists affords 
a new proof of what we have hitherto 
maintained—that Massachusetts, and even 
the eastern part of it, is no longer actively 
opposed to Orthodox Christianity, but stands 
by a large majority on the side of Evangel- 
ical faith. A large part of its wealth and 
culture still remains, to be sure, with the 
Unitarians; andanother large part is indif- 
ferent in religion. To these should be 
added the various ‘“‘ free-light’”’ elements, 
as represented by the Spiritualists, etc. 
But the Unitarians, whose sole strength in 
the United States lies in Massachusetts, are 
not gaining anything even in their strong- 
hold. They are, on the contrary, losing 
ground, relatively and actually. In Boston 
the number of their churches hardly ex- 
ceeds that of the Congregationalists, while 








their congregations, on any given Sunday, 
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aresurpassed in numbers by those of the 
Congregationalists, the Methodists, and the 
Baptists. Their old generation goes to 
church; but the new is drifting into indif- 
ference or a more positive faith. Very 
seldom is a new congregation formed, and 
when one does set up an organization it no 
more than makes good the dry-rot of an 
eld one, like the Brattle-Square Society. 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Hale, and the other ablest 
divines of Boston are seeing no promising 
generation succeed them. The Cambridge 
Divinity School, like Brutus’s army, is but 
“‘poor remains of friends,” and the better 
Unitarian pulpits have to depend for re- 
cruits upon stray converts from Orthodoxy. 
We know of no better chance for an Or- 
thodox minister to double his salary and 
get a city church than for him to espouse 
Unitarianism. Universalism in all New 
England, where it is not positively declin- 
ing, is becoming Orthodox; Spiritualism is 
stagnant; and Free Religion is finding that 
its adherents, when they get ‘‘ above relig- 
ion,” do not see the necessity of propagat- 
ing negation. Thus at Harvard the tend- 
ency is to put all religions on a level. It is 
no longer a Unitarian college, and its liber- 
ality has gone to such an extreme that now 
it rather takes pride in its semi-attached 
Episcopal Theological School and its grow 
ing Evangelical element. Last week it 
elected an Orthodox theological professor 
one of its five governing overseers. 

Conversely, the Orthodox bodies are 
gaining. The Episcopal Church, during 
the last twenty years, has been a great 
gainer, at Unitarian expense; the Baptists 
pow have in and around Boston many 
churches of great size, architecturally and 
numerically; the Methodists are working 
like beavers, and reaping the reward of 
their toils; and the Congregationalists long 
since made good their losses of sixty years 
ago. Ina word, it isan anachronism any 
longer to call Massachusetts and Boston 
anything but a stronghold of the Evangel- 
ical faith. 





SENATOR BLAINE’S CARD. 





Tue card of Senator Blaine to the editor 
of the Boston Herald, which we here re- 
produce, reads as follows: 


‘« To the Editor of The Herald: 

““Your Columbia correspondent is in er- 
ror in his statement that I had a conference 
with Gov. Chamberlain in New York. I 
have seen Gov. Chamberlain but once for a 
year, and that was in the private Cabinet- 
room of President Hayes, on the 27th of 
March. Nor have I written or telegraphed 
him or heard from himin any way. The 
same is true respecting Gov. Packard, ex- 
cept in the matter of one telegram received 
from him, which I read publicly in the 
United States Senate. But Iam sure that 
Gov. Chamberlain knows that he has the 
profoundest sympathy in the heroic though 
unsuccessful struggle he has made in South 
Carolina for civil liberty and constitutional 
government. Iam equally sure that Gov. 
Packard feels that my heart and judgment 
are both with him in the contest he is still 
waging against great odds for the govern- 
orship that he holds by a title as valid as 
that which justly and lawfully seated 
Rutherford B. Hayes in the Presidential 
chair. I trust also that both governors 
know that the Boston press no more repre- 
sents the stalwart Republican feeling of 
New England on the pending issues than 
the same press did when it demanded the 
enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law, in 
1851. 

“Very respectfully, 
“J. G. BLAINE. 
“AUGUSTA, ME., April 10th, 1877.” 

That part of this card which relates to the 
legal rights of Governor Chamberlain and 
Governor Packard, as the result of a pop- 
ular election—we say governor in respect to 
each—is no mere gush of sentiment. It 
rests on the solid rock of constitutions and 
laws, in South Carolina already martyred, 
and in Louisiana to all human appearance 
awaiting the same fate. The language is 
profoundly true and profoundly real in the 
facts which underlie it.. Wespeak advised- 
ly, as did Senator Blaine, in saying that 
Governor Packard’s title to the office he 
claims is ‘‘as valid as that which justly and 
lawfully seated Rutherford B. Hayes iu the 
Presidential chair.” The same is true of 
Governor Chamberlain, who has been vir- 
tually compelled to abdicate an office to 
which the people elected him, but in which 
he could not sustain himself if unsupported 
by the General Government. 

Fact it is that last fall an election was 
held in Louisiana for state officers and Pres- 





dential electors. Fact it is that the votes, 


compiled by the Returning Board and: cer- 


tified to the secretary of state, and by him 
transmitted to the speaker of the house of 
representatives, and by the latter opened 
in the presence of the two houses of the 
legislature, each having a quorum of mem- 
bers attested by the Returning Board as 
legally elected, did show, as canvassed and 
declared in the joint meeting of the two 
houses, that Mr. 8S. B. Packard had been 
elected. Fact it is that he was sworn into 
office and entered upon the discharge of its 
duties. Fact’ it is that he had a greater num- 
ber of votes by nearly one thousand than 
was given for any Republican elector. 
Fact it isthat without counting the Repub- 
lican electoral votes of Louisiana President 
Hayes was not and ex-Governor Tilden 
would have been elected. Fact it is that 
the Electoral Commission treated the Re- 
turning Board and its action as valid in 
law, and that the Supreme Court of Louis- 
iana has declared this Board to be a legal 
organization, invested with such powers 
that its decisions in canvassing the votes of 
the people are open to no review or correc- 
tion by the highest judicial tribunal of the 
state. 

These are facts, legal facts, and withal 
as real, as strong, as formal as law 
can make any facts. Senator Blaine’s in- 
ference from these facts, not stated, but im- 
plied by him, is as irresistible as a math- 
ematical demonstration. There is no dodg- 
ing the conclusion. If President Hayes 
holds his office by a just finding according 
to law, then the title of Governor Packard 
is absolutely unimpeachable. If the title 
of the latter be not valid, then the Electoral 
Commission fell into a most grievous mis- 
take in counting the electoral votes of 
Louisiana for Rutherford B. Hayes. Upon 
this supposition we charge the Commission, 
not with intentional fraud, but with an 
enormous blunder. Republicans, in study- 
ing what may be called the logic of the 
position, should not forget to study the 
law-logic of the case. We frankly give it 
up, and admit (what the Democrats affirm) 
that if the title of S. B. Packard is not 
good then that of Rutherford B. Hayes is 
not good. We believe that the latter was 
lawfully elected; but we could not so be- 
lieve fora moment if we had not a like 
faith in regard to the former. It is not 
possible to hold to the one and reject the 
other, without disregarding the clearest 
evidence of facts. Both stand or fall to- 
gether. 

The same reasoning applies equally to 
Governor Chamberlain. Without the 
electoral votes of South Carolina Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes would not have been Pres- 
ident; -and the same board of state can- 
vassers that gave him these votes certified 
to the election of members of the legis- 
lature, by whom, witha quorum in each 
house, Mr. Chamberlain was declared law- 
fully elected. The two titles, hence, rest 
ultimately upon the authority of precisely 
the same board of canvassers; and this 
authority is good in both cases or good in 
neither. 

We do not intend these remarks as an 
attack upon the President’s policy of non- 
interference with state affairs; yet it is well 
for the people to see that we have falien upon 
strangetimes. If Nicholls succeeds in Louis- 
iana we shall have the subversion of two 
lawfully-elected state governments by revo- 
lutionary measures; and this is a thing that 
was never contemplated by the Constitution 
of the United States. Indeed, the whole 
power of the United States is pledged to 
prevent it. «The President is justified in his 


policy only upon the supposition that the . 


facts, as he finds them when coming into 
office, do not constitute an ‘insurrection 
which he is bound to suppress by the mili- 
tary arm of the Government. If he is wrong 
here, then the policy is totally wrong. If 
he is right here, then the policy is right. 
Whether he is right or wrong, the legal as- 
pects of the case are not changed. It would 
be well for the country, while offering its 
prayers for a political millennium, to re- 
member that millennial blessings procured 
by the downfall of law and the triumph of 
what is virtually an organized mob are 
purchased at a very high price. Society 
should beshy of such blessings. Let them 
become common, like those of the sun and 
the air, and government according to law 
ceases to he anything but a mere name. 
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THE NUISANCE OF CHURCH-BELLS. 


Tue Albany Law Journal gives the full 
text of a decision made by Judge Hare, of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Philadel- 
phia, declaring the ringing of the bells in 
St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church of 
that city to be a nuisance to the inhabitants 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
church, and commanding the rector, 
church-wardens, and vestry to discontinue 
the ringing of these bells, or ‘‘ otherwise 
using them so as to cause a nuisance or an 
noyance, by sound or noise, to the com- 
plainants, or any of them, within their re- 
spective houses.” The learned Judge, in 
delivering his opinion, said that there were 
two questions involved in the case. The 
first was whether the injury complained of 
was real and whether the complainants 
suffered from the cause alleged. The sec- 
ond was whether the defendants, if the first 
question is answered in the affirmative, 
were entitled to continue the ringing, not- 
withstanding the annoyance and suffering 
which it may produce. 

Tue first question was one of fact, and 
in regard to it Judge Hare came to the 
conclusion, ‘‘ after an examination of the 
testimony on both sides, that the sound of 
these bells does cause annoyance and suf- 
fering, which is not merely imaginary or 
felt only by the hyper-sensitive, but is real 
and substantial, and extends to several 
classes of persons—the very young, the 
aged, the sick, and those who, though not 
invalids, have somewhat declined from the 
fortunate condition of robust health, who 
are found in all places and among all con- 
ditions of life, and whose rights in all 
neighborhoods the law should sedulously 
guard.” Whether such a result be pro- 
duced by sound, or by a particular mode of 
producing sound, or by sound connected 
with church purposes, or by other causes 
makes no difference with the fact of the 
suffering and annoyance, provided the fact 
is established and is due to the cause al- 
leged. 

As to the second question, the Judge 
adopted and applied the maxim of common 
law—sice utere tuo ut alienum non laedas— 
which means tbat every one must so use 
his own as not toinjure another. The bell. 
ringing of St. Mark’s Church, as the evi- 
dence showed, violated this principle, and, 
hence, it was a nuisance coming within the 
restraining power of the court. The de- 
fendants, for their own purposes, had no 
more right injuriously to disturb the ears 
of the people by offensive and painful 
sound than they would have to infect the 
atmosphere with noxious smells and ex- 
halations. The air is the common property 
of all the people, and cannot be lawfully so 
affected by any portion of the people as to 
render it a source of injury to others or un- 
fit for general use. 

To the question whether bell-ringing is 
forbidden the Judge said: ‘‘ Certainly not, 
unless circumstances require it.” To the 
suggestion that bell-ringing on Sunday, as 
practiced by the English-speaking races, 
was a Call to the services of the church and 
Was a convenience and a benefit to the peo- 
ple the Judge replied: ‘‘ But, while bell- 
ringing may be a fruitful source of good, 
it may also be practiced in a way to pro- 
duce injurious consequences,” which, ac- 
cording to the evidence, was the fact in 
this instance. The Judge further said: 
‘‘Itis no part of our design to impose any 


the noisé of'»#iteam-whistle was held to be 
and the use of the whistle enjoined.” There, 
surely, is noreason why churches should be 
exempted from the general principle of 


the public. ‘The law fully protects the 
right of peaceable and undisturbed assem- 
blage, whether for religious or any ‘other 
lawful purposes; but this right cannot be 
so used as to make it a nuisance in practi- 
cal effect. Religious rights in this respect 
are no better and no worse than any other 
class of rights. All private rights are sub- 
ject to this one general principle. 


Editorial Hotes. 


A way may be cast up and a path made 
straight for the coming of a convert, and that 
is what was done for the Rev. Emory J. Haynes, 
lately a Methodist, on the occasion of his re- 
ordination as pastor of the Washington-avenue 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn, last week. When 
Dr. Jeffrey was installed over the Marcy-avenue 
Church he was required to explain definitely his 
relation to close communion; but when Dr, 
Fulton resuscitated himself to ask Mr. Haynes 
what form of invitation he would give to the 
Lord’s. Supper, Dr. Thomas and Dr. Armitage 
and even Dr. Bright interposed an objection, 
and Dr. Sarles, of all men, moved that the ex- 
amination be arrested. And so the inquisitive 
ghost was sent back to his coffin, and the 
council proceeded to accept the candidate, 
after having voted not to find out whether or 
nohe were a close communionist. That we 
consider pretty satisfactory progress since the 
days when the last of the Anakims stalked the 
earth and defied the saints. The question of 
reordination had been practically settied by the 
request therefor made by the church and its 
pastor. When the subject cameup for action by 
the council], Dr. Hodge, Dr. Thomas, Wayland 
Hoyt, and others declared that the candidate’s 
Methodist ordination should be recognized ; 
but a majority agreed to accede to the request. 








Dr. TvL1ocg, the Principal John Tulloch, of 
St. Andrews, a leading light of the old Scotch 
Kirk, in his late article in The Contemporary 
Review, speaks of the ‘‘ obvious errors and ex- 
aggerations of the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith. Among them he specifies “its dis_ 
proved theory of creation,” “its doctrine of 
the non-salvability of the heathen,” and ‘its 
extreme Calvinism.’’ The last specification is 
rather general], but the others will stand. That 
about the non-salvyability of the heathen we 
are glad to quote, as it confirms what we have 
been blamed for saying. On this point the lan- 
guage of the Confession is atrocious. It first 
declares that the non-elect ‘‘never truly come 
to Christ, and, therefore, cannot be saved’”’; and 
then it goes on to declare that ‘‘ much less’’— 
that is, much less than the non-elect who re- 
ceive “the ministry of the Word’’—can men, 
not professing the Christian religion be saved 
jn any other way whatsoever, be they never so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the 
light of Nature and the law of that religion 
they do profess; and to assert and maintain 
that they may is very ‘pernicious and to be 
detested.”” We never read that language with- 
out an emotion of horror. It is a standing 
argument for revision. As to creation, we 
have never thought it particularly worth 
while to consider the language of the Confes- 
sion. It takes the most literal view of the 
Genesis cosmogony, and declares that it 
pleased God to “‘ create or make out of nothing 
the world, and all things therein, whether visi- 
ble or invisible, in the space of six days, and 
all very good.” 


LooKIne over its exchanges, The Jndex found 
an interesting paragraph in THE INDEPENDENT, 
written by the Rev. A. E. Kittredge, in which 
he gives an account of the numbers received by 
the various Chicago churches on profession of 
their faith onthe previous Sabbath. The de- 
duction he derives from it is sweetly simple. 
He says: 

‘‘That the revival has for its real object the 


ject,” but would leave them—to join the 
church, say. 


THE following passage (our Italics) is from 
The Interior : 


the one side, it must be good Presbyterianism 
to disbelieve in the “moral wreck theory of 
the universe,” for does not The Interior in the 
previous column assure the St. Louis Presby- 
terian that there is Simon-pure Presbyterian- 
ism north of Mason and Dixon’s line; in fact, 
that the line “‘runs in kinks and loops, one of 
which, to our pefsonal knowledge, twines 
beautifully around The Interior office”? The 
Interior must be sound. And yet a certain book 
of high repute in the denomination of which 
it is an organ seems clearly to assert this 
‘moral wreck theory.’’? It declares that our 
first parents became ‘‘ wholly defiled in all the 
facilities and parts of soul and body”; that 
“their death in sin and corrupted nature was 
conveyed to all their posterity ’’; and that by 
this “original corruption” ‘‘we are utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made averse to all 
good.’? The book from which we quote is 
accessible and we shall gladly contribute a 
copy, if needed, to the office of The Interior, 
which perhaps will reply that the old book 
from which we quote represents the historical, 
while it represents the actual faith of the 
Church. 


WE wish we had room to publish Joseph 
Cook’s preliminary addresses every week. 
Some of them we hope to publish by and by. 
In that which accompanied the lecture which 
we print this week Mr. Cook enumerated six 
books the most valuable—next after the Bible— 
for devotional purposes. They are: 1, Jeremy 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Holy Living and Holy Dying ’”’; 2, 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation of Christ ” ; 3, 
Bunyan’s Works; 4, Pascal’s ‘“‘ Thoughts on 
Religion”; 5, Horace Bushnell’s ‘‘ Sermons 
for the New Life’’; 6, Bishop Huntington’s 
“Christian Believing and Living.’ On the 
deity of our Lord he selected six books: 1, 
Liddon’s “Bampton Lectures on the Divinity 
of our Lord’’; 2, Dorner’s “History of the 


“ Orthodoxy”; 4, Prof. Moses Stuart’s ‘‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’’ including Letters to Channing ; 5, 
Seeley’s ““Ecce Homo”; 6, Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of 
our Lord.’? On Christian evidences he men- 
tions twelve: 1, Butler’s “‘ Analogy ’’; 2, Paley’s 
“Evidences,” “but always in connection with 
later works’; 3, Farrar’s “‘ Critical History of 
Free Thought’’; 4, Fisher’s “Supernatural 
Origin of Christianity ’’; 5, Christlieb’s “‘ Modern 
Doubt’; 6, “Aids to Faith”; 7, Whateley’s 
“ Peculiarities of the Christian Religion,” ‘‘ His- 
toric Doubts about Napoleon,”’ and “‘ Christian 
Evidences’; 8, Horne’s “ Introduction,” new 
edition; 9, Westcott’s ‘Introduction’; 10, 
Miiller’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Sin’’; 11, Hagenbach’s 
“Decline of German Rationalism’; 12, Dor- 
ner’s “History of Protestant Theology.” We 
give this as a suggestion for a theological 
library. The list includes but five American 
authors—one from Andover, one from Cam- 
bridge, one from New Haven, one from Hart- 
ford, and one from Boston. 


Some two or three weeks since a criminal of- 
fender was brought to trialin this city who 
had been out on bail for six months. He 
looked hearty and healthy, as if he had been 
well fed and well cared for. The principal 


court pale and emaciated; and because he 


pearance at the time of the trial he bad been 
imprisoned for the whole period, without any 
crime or cause other than the purpose to use 
him as a witness when the occasion came for the 
use. Thisis one of the monstrous barbarisms 


excusable outrage upon the innocent. 


of society to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, and to punish them if they disobey the 
orders of the court summoning them to testi- 
fy. It punishes them beforehand, on the sus- 
picion that they will not obey, if they are un- 
able to escape it by the procurement of bail. 





porters of the former consisted mainly of col- 
ored people, and those of the latter mainly of 
white people. There is no legal distinction in 
the laws of South Carolina between these 


CAEL LOTR aap 


Person of Christ ”’; 3, James Freeman Clarke’s . 


witness that appeared against him came into 


could not find any one to give bail for his ap- 


of the law. Justice in punishing the guilty 
had better fail than to perpetrate such an in- 
Itisa 
perversion and gross misuse of the legal right 
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support of the General Government, had, as 
Governor Chamberlain in his letter admits, no 
adequate power of self-support and self-perpet- 
uation, The President did not think that his 
constitutional powers authorized him to em- 
ploy the army of the United States to sustain 
such a government, except in the emergency 
of an active insurrection, which in his judg- 
ment did not exist; and, hence, he withdrew 
the troops from the state-house at Columbia, 
leaving the parties to the peaceful remedies of 
the laws of that state. Governor Chamberlain, 
unable to sustain himself by force, declined the 
contest of law and retired. We think that he 
has done a wise thing. With the right of law 
on his side, but without the power to maintain 
it, he has prudently yielded to the inevitable. 
Governor Hampton has very strong motives to 
fulfill the pledges he has made. We hope that 
his conduct will be as good as his words. 


SENATOR Hiiu, of Georgia, in an address 
which he delivered five years ago, before the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, used the following language 
in respect to the educational problem with ref- 
erence to the colored people of that state: 
“And what shall we do with the Negro? He 
is still among us. His capabilities still form a 
problem. But our duty is plain and our inter- 
est is equally plain. We must do all in our 
power to educate, elevate, protect, and advance 
the Negro. If his capabilities prove sufficient 
to enable us to promote him to an intelligent 
laborer, the country will reap the benefit. If 
they prove insufficient, we shall have demon- 
strated the fact and others will take their 
place. We must have an educated labor. We 
must have multiplied industries. We must 
have schools of agriculture, of commerce, of 
manufactures, of mining, of t: chnology, and, 
iu short, of all polytechnics; a::] we must have 
them as sources of power and respectability, and 
in all our own sons must be qualified to take the 
lead and point the way.”’ 

Let the white people of Georgia and of all the 
Southern States adopt the theory of Senator 
Hill and put it into practice, and thus seek to 
elevate and educate the Negro, rather than de- 
press him and confine him exclusively to the 
industries of unskilled labor, and the interests 
of both races will be alike served and the caste 
distinction which now exists will spontaneous- 
ly disappear—at least, to a very large extent. 
This is the rational and at the same time the 
humane and Christian solution of all the prob- 
lems pending between the two races. Political 
affiliations will take care of themselves when 
the industrial, educational, and social questions 
are wisely disposed of. Educate the laborer of 
the South, whether black or white, and thus 
give dignity to labor and variety to its modes of 
action, and the whole body of society will rise 
to a much higher level. This will cure, as noth- 
ing else will, the entailments of the former slave 
system. 


THE recent death of Miss Alta M. Hulett, of 
the Chicago Bar, a promising and brilliant 
member of the profession in that city, was 
made the occasion week before last for a meet- 
ing of the Barin the rooms of the Law Insti- 
tute, to pay a becoming tribute to her talents 
and her memory. A full account of the pro- 
ceedings and the speeches is given in the last 
week’s number of the Chicago Legal News. 
Judge Van Buren presided, and in some re- 
marks which he made before putting the reso- 
lutions that were offered, he said: ‘‘ Whatever 
may be our taste, whatever may be our notions 
as to the propriety of women becoming law- 
yers, Miss Hulett has demonstrated to the 
world that woman has capacity to practice law 
and shed luster on the legal profession.” 
Speaking of a plea which she made before him, 
when she was but twenty-two years of age, the 
Judge said: “‘I never knew a young man at 
twenty-two as ripe a lawyer and as able an ad- 
vocate as she was.”” Why, then, exclude her 
from the privilege of practicing law? Away 
with such nonsense of old fogyism, even if the 
Supreme Court of the United States holds to it. 


2 ’ strel : P . 7 Society has no such right over the liberty of Mr. RICHARD GRANT WHITE, in his recent 
poms pep sr a mop i eran, sak tek te eat rreaboaeue an the citizen. The practice is a barbarism, which | visit to England, improved his opportunities 
; P sia ” = ~ Abrsniiis So ministers so solidly back Moody and Sankey is | thelaw ought not either to enact or tolerate. for making observations on Britons generally 

mode of chiming can be devised that will ». sre themepives of the serviene of such by instituting some extremely interesting com- 

“Ot j iniuri efficient recruiting sergeant, is a not very re- . * 

yes be attended with injurious consequen | vite inference from this naive contemtaes of GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN, in his letter ad parisons between the intellectual and physical 

ces, we shall be glad to sanction it by a de- | Rey. A. E. Kittredge, writing from Chicago to | dressed to the Republicans of South Carolina, | developments of our race on the two sides of 

cree.” THE INDEPENDENT.”’ explaining his reasons for declining to make | the Atlantic. Mr. White has published the 

Such is a synopsis of this rather unusual Exactly. That is what churches are for—to | any further contest for the office to which he | result of his observations in The Galaxy, in 

yet interesting case, as presented in the de. gather converts into; and numbering the addi- | claims to have been elected, does great credit | which he successfully destroys some of our old 

livera: , tions to the churches is the best way of num- | to himself as a man and a citizen. The contest | illusions. As tothe feet of English ladies, he 

Les per ge aa + = a — bering the converts. The Index would do this | would be fruitless of good, and in the circum- | speaks as authoritatively as a chiropodist 

f Bird den _ duran — differently. It would send out Messrs, Abbot | stances productive only of evil. As we have | might who had enjoyed the professional privi- 

of Birdsall - Coolidge, recently ene and O. B. F. and W. J. P. to preach “‘ Liberal’? | said on former occasions, so we say. again, | lege of examining the nether extremities of all 

by the Superior Court of this city. ‘ In that | Christianity, and then advise the converts not | without repeating the proof, that Goyernor | the daughters of Albion’s Isle, He remarks: 

case the noise made by machinery in pol- | to exter the ‘Liberal leagues”—oh! no, that | Chamberlain was and that General Hampton “It is often said, even in England, tbat 

9 shing marble was held not a nuisance; but | would be a “confession” of their “real ob- | was not lawfu'ly elected last fall. The sup- } American women have more beautiful feet than 


English women have. ThisI am inclined to 
doubt. The feet may be’ smaller here; and 
they generally look smaller because English 
Women wear larger and heavier shoes. They 
are obliged to do so because they walk more 








and because of their moister climate.” 

This is quite satisfactory and will be pleasant 
reading for H. B. M.’s subjects. As to the in- 
tellectual superiority of American women, it 
‘has no more substantial basis of fact, accord- 
ng to Mr. White, than the presumed smallness 


classes of voters; yet the wealth and intelli- 
gence of the state are in the white people. 
This fact enabled General Hampton to extem- 
porize and set up an illegal government, con- 
trary to law and against the legally-elected 
government. The latter, without the continued 


law on this subject. If they choose to have 
church-bells, that is their own business; 
but if they choose so to use these bells as 
to make them a nuisance to the immediate 
neighborhood, then that is the business of 


‘““Mr. Moody says the world: is a wreck, and 
the only thing to-do is to drive the life-boat 
through the hissing waves and save the pas- 
sengers. We do not believe in that moral wreck 
itheory of .the universe.” 


We are in some distraction of mind. For, on 
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of their feet. 
ically says: 

‘* As to another attributed superiority of the 

Yankee woman, I must express my surprised 
dissent. I have not only read, but heard their 
intelligence and social qualities rated much 
higher than that of their sisters in England. 
Fair countrywomen, heed not this flattery. It 
is not true. The typical English women of the 
upper and upper middle class has in strength 
of mind and in information no type counter- 
part in America.” 
It was hardly necessary to make a voyage 
across the Atlantic to discover this. When we 
can show an American Mary Wolstencroft, an 
American Elizabeth Barrett Browning, an 
American Maria Edgeworth, an American 
Mary Somerville, an American Charlotte 
Bronté, or an American George Eliot, then we 
may talk about the superiority of Yankee 
women. Of course, every man’s mother and 
sisters are saints and his daughters angels. 
But then facts are facts. There are two sides, 
however, to every question, and Mr. White 
gives our countrywomen a little piece of silver 
lining, which may do something toward allevi- 
ating the irritation caused by his candid con- 
fession about feet and heads: 

“T feel that I am saying very little against 
English women when I say that, in general, 
they are the worst-dressed human creatures 
that I ever saw, except, perhaps, the female 
half of a certainclass of Germans. The repu- 
tation that they have in this respect among 
Frenchwomen and Americans is richly de- 
served. Good taste is simply absent.” 


Mr. White candidly, even hero- 


PROFESSOR J. H. THAYER, of Andover The- 
ological Seminary, has just been elected one of 
the corporation of Harvard College. This 
body consists of the president of the college, 
the treasurer, and five fellows. It has the con- 
trol of the management of the University, the 
filling of its own vacancies, and the election of 
the president and professors, subject to the 
ratification of the board of overseers. A more 
competent man for the duty it would have 
been hard to select. Prof. Thayer belongs to 
a family long and honorably connected with 
Harvard College, and is a man of very high 
scholarship, combined with remarkable modes- 
ty. Whatever he doesis done with admirable 
thoroughness. As a member of the Bible Re- 
vision Committee there is scarcely one whose 
services are more valuable. His independence, 
his fairness of mind, his exceeding conscien- 
tiousness, his broad and liberal views are 
known to all who have been brought into re- 
lations with him. To our biblical scholars he 
is perhaps best known by his admirable 
edition of Winer’s Grammar of the New Test- 
ament Greek. He has also for some years 
been engaged in the important work of trans- 
lating, with additions and improvements, 
Grimm’s New Testament Lexicon, and, with 
the view of its speedier completion, has ob- 
tained from the trustees of the Seminary a 
release for two years from a considerable por- 
tion of the duties of his professorship. Imagine 
forty years ago Moses Stuart elected as fellow 
of Harvard College ! 


‘‘ EARLY marriages and the number of births 
are indissolubly connected with abundance of 
food,” says Emerson, in his Essay on Farm- 
ing; and in this truth the French social scien- 
tists find an explanation of the decrease in 
their national birth-register. According to the 
average of births and deaths, it takes England 
fifty-five years to double its population, Ger- 
mavy ninety-eight, and France two hundred 
and thirty. M. Lavergne has just made a re- 
port on thés important matter, attributing the 
great decrease to the insufficient harvests of 
1873, which prevented the peasants from mar- 
rying. He also takes into account the fearful 
infant mortality in France, attributing it large- 
ly to the wicked system of “ baby-farming” 
that is carried on there. For economy’s sake, 
many French mothers send their children to 
the country, to be nursed by what are com- 
monly called faiseuse d’anges— angel-makers.”’ 
The number of “angels” made yearly by 
these creatures is something frightful to con- 
template. Surely, France needs some social re- 
forms ; or by the time she gets herself polit- 
ically settled she will have no inhabitants to 
enjoy the benefits of her new institutions of 
government, with which she is so wholly en- 
grossed at present. 


In “ Madcap Violet” is the story of two men 
out in a boat who were in danger of drowning. 
“Then one said to the other: ‘You pray.’ 
The second mau replied that he had never 
prayed in his life. ‘You pray.’ After an in- 
terval], the storm grew worse, andthe first man 
fell on his knees: ‘O Lord, I havyen’t asked 
you for anything for fifteen years. Only get 
us safely out of this, and I will not ask you 
for anything for fifteen yearsmore.’? Though 
in a novel, the story is not quite incredible. 
The class of 1859 at Andover Seminary, a class 
remarkable for the number of its members 
who went as missionaries, graduated no more 
brilliant member than the Rev. A. L. Thomp- 
son, who died greatly lamented inthe first year 
ef his services among the Nestorians, When 





examined for license to preach, he told the 
following story of his first prayer. He was a 
little boy, visiting his grandparents in a coun- 
try village, where he had for the first time had 
some Sunday-school instruction. About sun- 
set he had been sent to the pasture for the 
cows. He could not find them. He went 
through the field into the dark pine woods be- 
yond, and began to be frightened, not daring 
in the approaching darkness to go further and 
afraid to return home without the cows. 
Thereupon itoccurred to him that he had been 
told at Sunday-school that God would hear 
him if he prayed, and he knelt down by a 
stump, folded his hands, and offered his first 
prayer: ‘‘God, here Iam, a poor little boy, 
that can’t find the cows. And now, God, if 
you’ll only help me find the cows this once, 
I promise you I’ll never ask you for nothing 
else as long as I live and breathe!’ He found 
them. 


Tue New York Medical College and Hospital 
for Women last week conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine upon nine female gradu- 
ates, and also gave diplomas to eighteen 
second-course students. The exercises were 
held in Chickering Hall, and, besides the mem- 
bers of the faculty and the board of trustees, 
a number of city physicians were present. 
Mrs. Lydia A. Craft, of the graduating class, 
delivered the valedictory. Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Field concluded the exercises by a speech on 
the advantages which a medical education 
gives to woman as a missionary in pagan coun- 
tries. The fact may as well be recognized that 
the theory of ‘‘women doctors” is gradually 
but surely fighting its way to success. We 
certainly have no objections, seeing no reason 
why the medical profession should be monopo- 
lized by the other sex. Women, if properly 
educated, have brains enough to be good 
doctors ; and why should they not have a fair 
field with men in this respect? The idea of 
excluding them, whether by law or usage, is 
neither gallant nor just. We wish them all the 
success they can earn by talentand study. The 
London Hzxaminer, in a recent nuwber, says 
that ‘‘ the Senate of the University of London 
has, by a decisive majority, resolved to admit 
women to the higher medical degrees.’? This 
just reverses the action taken some three 
years ago by the casting vote of the chancel- 
lor. There would seem to be no doubt that the 
world moves on this subject, as well as on 
others. 


..» The Christian Advocate says that “ busi- 
ness has neither conscience nor friends. It 
does nothing for either moral or friendly rea- 
sons. It acts solely on interest.”? And in the 
next paragraph it adds that ‘church business 
evidently can be improved by conforming in its 
order and method to the rules and currents of 
all business.’? We are not surprised that The 
Alliance is puzzled. If business isthus without 
conscience and does nothing for moral reasons, 
one would have supposed that the Church was 
to set up a standard againstit, and not to adopt 
its method. Still, we remember the editorial 
about church debts—we mean the one in favor 
of them, as the foster mother of the Methodist 
Church—and we suspect we see a consistency. 
By the way, the Puritan Church in Brooklyn, 
which lately went into bankruptcy, may be said 
to exemplify the Advocate’s advice to do church 
business on worldly principles. 


.-..Last week we showed that the Rev. W, 
J. Savage was in error in his representation 
that the Presbyterian Confession of Faith was 
a fair and binding exposition of the actual 
Presbyterian belief. While our paper was 
being carried in the mails to our readers the 
Presbytery of Newark was examining for 
license to preach a young man who held an un- 
commonly clear and consistent system of the- 
ology. He declared that he did not believe in 
a nature originally sinful or corrupt, nor yet 
that our souls are by nature innocent ; but that 
they are in their essence holy, although certain 
to yield to temptation and sin. Aftera very 
full examination, although, probably, not one 
of the Presbytery agreed with him in this par- 
ticular, he was licensed to preach, without a 
single vote being cast against him. 


....Mr. Abbot, president of the Free Relig- 
ious Association, has delivered a lecture, in 
which he declares that, according to the con- 
stitution of the Association, the scientific meth- 
od is the only one in which religion can proper- 
ly be studied. Mr. Higginson writes a letter 
declaring that this reads out the Intuitionalists 
in religion—that is, all those who learn of God 
by doing his will or who reach knowledge of 
him through love. There appears to bea sharp 
conflict between the two wings ; but we trust 
that the members of that dissociation will all 
cultivate a Christian meekness and remember 
that our institutions permit absolute religious 
liberty. 

...-In behalf of American Christians we 
would express our gratitude to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who has rebuked the Nestorian 
patriarch for his interference with the Ameri- 





ican missions, under the pretense thathe had 





handed over the protection of his church to the 
Archbishop as patron. The missionaries com- 
plained to His Grace, who wrote to the patri- 
arch that the missionaries were good men, 
doing a good work, and ‘‘nothing would be 
more likely to destroy the interest that is felt 
by religious people in England in the welfare 
of your church than any such injury inflicted 
on them.” 

...-If any of our readers want any of the 
following articles, advertised in a London pa- 
per, they will be pleased to know that they are 
on sale: 

“Mr. Bryce M. Wright has lately re- 
ceived a hag fine series of Niteis, Mopuls. Tom- 
baks, Yae, Nijis, Saus, Ole, Chachs, etc., from 
New Caledonia, New Guinea, and the Hebrides. 
An assortment of Udtongi, Nirums, Keaps, Toki- 
tokis, Nelops, Dabberi or Nulle nulla, Naivaus, 
Lo’s, Rakaos, and afew good Karos and Nbouets, 
from Australia, New Zealand, and South Seas. 
A very fine Yang-Gona and a complete Niu or 
Va’a ( Yaka) from New Guinea. Kaufane, with 
Kahos, etc., ete.” 

....Mr. McCune—horresco referens !—was ac- 
quitted by violence. In a committee-room ad- 
joining that in which the presbytery was hold- 
ing its sessions his presiding elder—so declares 
The Christian Observer—called the Rev. J. L. 
Caton ‘“‘aliar and a fool.’? Whereupon the said 
Rev. Caton, a partisan of Mr. McCune and 
Christian unity, “‘ did strike out from the shoul- 
der and did hit in the face” the exasperating 
elder. The bulldozing was successful and only 
some half-dozen dared vote for conviction. 


.-..Episcopal divinity schools, declares The 
Churchman, teach that the biblical elders and 
bishops were one and the same thing. The 
modern Episcopal bishops, it says, are not the 
biblical at all, but hold a different office, dis- 
tinct from and above that of these bishop- 
elders or elder-bishops—that is, the apostolic 
office which was transmitted to their success- 
ors. It may be 50; but this theory of the bish- 
ops, called the High-Church theory, is not in the 
Prayer Book nor the Thirty-nine Articles. 


....-The New York Methodist Conference 
last week unanimously passed the following res- 
olution: ‘‘fesolved, That we, as a Conference, 
express our gratitude to the President of the 
United States and to Mrs. Hayes for banishing 
the use of intoxicating drinks from the Execu- 
tive Mansion, and that a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President and Mrs. Hayes.’’ 
The President has set an example worthy of 
imitation by all Presidents and state governors. 


. .-Dr. Chambers has been very strongly 
opposed to giving up of the old rotary sys- 
tem in the Collegiate Dutch Church of 
this city, and is as much pleased with the 
return to it. He used to refuse to preach 
at Dr. Ludlow’s invitation in the 45th-street 
church, declaring that he never would preach 
there till hecould do it as his right. At last 
the Consistory were won over to his views, and 
Dr. Chambers has his rights. 

.... The Religious Telescope detests idolatry, and 
wants to see the heathen converted so badly 
that it publishes in editorial leaded type, without 
a word of credit, nearly acolumn and a half of 
our missions, which reminds us somehow of 
St. Paul’s apostrophe to a Pharisee of his day, 
which may be translated pretty literally from 
the Greek : ‘Thou that abhorrest idols, dost 
thou steal sacred things ?”’ 

....We shall have to conclude that the 
Boston University has a reason for existence 
if it shall succeed in carrying out its intention 
of raising the standard for admission, 80 as to 
make it considerably higher than anything yet 
attempted in this country, or even in England, 
so as to require ability to translate at sight 
Latin, German, and French prose. 

....Dr. Dobbs—we feared he had been sick— 
has resumed his words of ponderous wisdom 
in The National Baptist, He thinks those who 
insist on the importance of ‘valid baptism” 
and an ‘‘ authorized administrator’? and ordi- 
nation and reordination have ‘‘a pope in their 
belly ’?; though Mrs. Dobbs objects to the 
phrase, on grounds of taste. 

.... The Interior wants to hear from some- 
body who has not spoken on the McCune case. 
‘But where is Stanton—Dr. Stanton, of The 
Herald and Presbyter, we mean? One blast 
upon his bugle-horn were worth a thousand 
men.” Let The Interior read THE INDEPEND- 
ENT this week. We tried to find room for Dr. 
Stanton’s article last week. 


.... Virginia pays $10,000 yearly to the colored 
school at Hampton, and Georgia $8,000 to help 
the Atlanta University, and the graduates of 
the former of these institutions receive as 
much as $20,000 yearly as teachers’ salaries, 
We must not regard the feeling of the Soutn- 
ern white people toward their ex-slaves as being 
quite as bad as it might be. 


.-.-Dom Pedro rushed through the Syrian 
Protestant College in Beirut, and his guide did 
not suspect who he was, as in bis hurry he ran 
from one building-to another clear across the 
college yards. But he was the Emperor indeed 
when he presented himself with his letter of 
credit at the bank and asked for $200,000, 








....A writer ina Western Universalist paper 
says that “revival work, no doubt, requires a 
peculiar talent; but it is the talent of sincere 
piety.” He mentions three ministers whom he 
has found to haVe especial success as evangel- 
ists in conducting revivals in the Universalist 
churches of the West. 

...-The word is “‘ Se-Baptiste,”” not Sea-Bap- 
tists nor See- Baptists. We have the proper spell- 
ing of the mongrel on the authority of the Bap- 
tist paper which invented the term to describe 
Baptists who baptize themselves. Only why not 
stick to the Greek language and call them 
Auto-Baptists ? 

....The Collegiate Dutch Church is not par- 
ticularly popular in the denomination. It is 
almost the only church whose consistory is a 
close corporation. It made more threats of 
legal controversy and more trouble over the 
change of name of the church than all else 
combined. 

....Dr. Déllinger told Mr. Gladstone, over 
thirty years ago, that he was confident that if 
the Church of England was ever to become a 
truly national church and lay hold of the hearts 
of the people they must give up the practice of 
preaching written sermons. 


...-A delegation of Friends being announced 
to President Hayes by his private secretary, 
with the request for an interview with him, he 
promptly replied that it would give him great 
pleasure to meet them, as he was sure that 
they did not want offices. 


....The only place in the United States in 
which for thirty years to come the Gospel can- 
not be preached is the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton. Buta ‘‘ grand costume and fancy ball”’ 
was held there last week. Tickets three dol- 
lars. 

....Ex-Governor Tilden jumped from his 
carriage, last week, when the horses were run- 
ning away at full speed, without injury to him- 
self. Heis a good jumper, evenif he did not 
run fast enough to win the Presidency. 

....The cause of temperance is advancing in 
England. Three English bishops—those of 
Exeter, Lincoln, and Gloucester—have become 
total abstinence men, and recruits from the 
Bench are hoped for. . 

....The annual sermon before the American 
Congregational Association will be preached 
in Dr. Hepworth’s church, corner of 45th St. 
and Madison Ave., on Sunday evening, April 
29th. 

....- Alexander H. Stephens thinks that the 
President has ‘‘ an excellent Cabinet.”” He be- 
lieves them to be sound and safe advisers. The 
people are generally of the same opinion. 

...-Profs. Day and Dwight, of Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, are expecting to spend the 
summer months in Europe, but will return for 
the duties of the coming seminary term. 


..--‘* The creed rebellion”’ is what the Rey. D. 
Macrae calls a movement which he declares is 
spreading in Scotland. He calls the Confession 
“the Bible with the heart cut out of it.” 


....Mrs. Knapp’s “ Notes of Joy”? ought to 
be a popular singing book for young people’s 
meetings. We notice that the title of one of 
the songs is ‘‘ We are all Engaged.”’ 

.... We are not delighted, Bro. United Presby- 
terian, at the secession of Mr. McCune to the 
Congregationalists. We wish he had stayed 
and enjoyed the liberty given him. 

«++eDr. Duryea was pastor of the Collegiate 
Church ten years ago, but left because he 
could not endure the rotary system. 

....‘* Who does not remember,”’ says The 
Michigan Christian Advocate, “‘his first sight of 
a bishop ?”’ Is that so? 

TD 


THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 





In a recent letter I compared the present. 
revival with that of 1857-8. A resident of 
the city who witnessed that remarkable 
work says that this is more remarkable. 
From week to week I have reported it as 
deepening. Still it deepens. I never saw 
such a fast-day as yesterday. The Taber- 
nacle was crowded and the churches of all 
the region, though in some of them four 
and five services were held, were as well 
attended as on the Sabbath. It is doubtful 
if New England has seen for more than 
fifty years such a day or such a time. 

We are spending a fortnight of special 
prayer. The churches which most rarely 
resort to revival measures are holding 
special meetings. At the Sasffelk* North 
Conference, which met in this city last 
week, it was reported that there was relig- 
ious interest in every one of the twenty or 
more churches of which the Conference is 
composed. 

A meeting was started this noon in the 
Charles-street Baptist church for hackmen 
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and hostlers, led by Russell Sturgis, Jr. It 
was well attended. A noon meeting is to 
be started on Monday, April 16th, in Cam 
bridge. 

From all the meetings there are reports 
of extraordinary interest. A. man who 
has attended the furniture-men’s meeting 
says that: he never saw such meet- 
ings. So men speak of the grocers’, 
and printers’, and dry goods dealers’ meet- 
ings. The fact is, in all these meetings is 
one and the same spirit of prayer, and one 
and the same blessing of answers to prayer. 
Every day there are new testimonies. Forty 
converts rose yesterday at the Highlands in 
a noon meeting. Among them the well- 
known politician, Gen. John L. Swift, who 
bore a clear testimony to the blood of 
Christ and the power of prayer. Thirty 
testified in a meeting in Summer Street of 
the new life in Christ—porters, clerks, and 
gray-headed merchants. A dozen the same 
day rose among the marketmen, headed by 
a gigautic Negro, and told in the simplest, 
roughest language the old, old story as they 
have found it true. The Negro said: ‘I 
saw Christ, andI bore away forhim.” On 
the same day Tremont Temple was full. 
Park-street was crowded, floor and galleries; 
and from all the rest of the nearly two- 
score meetings the report was the same. 
And with all this work of God, strange to 
tell, it is in agitation whether Wendell 
Phillips had better not be invited to speak at 
the Tabernacle, to conciliate, if possible, the 
sneering wing of the Unitariaus and culti- 
vated people, of whom Dr. Bartol estimates 
that there are only about 300 in all this 
region—that is, onein a thousand. To my 
mind, a humble ‘‘lumper” at ‘Quincy 
Market is a far more powerful argument for 
sneerers than any which can be marshalled 
by the golden-mouthed orator in his happi- 
est vein. His name is Gibbs. A customer 
called one day recently at the stall where 
he is employed, and, before proceeding to 
his business, put in a few words for his 
Master. Gibbs was a man notoriously 
coarse and profane. LHe listened impatient 
ly to the customer, and signified at the 
earliest opportunity that he had no interest 
in religion whatever. He couldn’t attend 
to it; didn’t want it. But he was not to be 
let off so easily. ‘‘ Look here, Gibbs,” the 
earnest man said, holding out his two open 
hands. ‘‘ Suppose all you are worth were 
put in my left hand—everything, every cent; 
and in the right the blood of Jesus Christ, 
which cleanses from all sin. Which will 
you take?” ‘I don’t care anything about 
it,” Gibbs surlily replied. I don’t want to 
choose.” ‘But you must choose!” the 
faithful man replied. ‘You can’t help 
yourself.” But Gibbs wouldn’t choose. 
The man saw it. He appeared to give him 
up. He gavehis order. Gibbs went down 
cellar to get the meat. The man followed 
him. They were gone a good while. By 
and by the latter returned, and said, joy- 
fully, to a Christian friend in the stall: 
‘Frank, Gibbs has found the Saviour.” 
He had followed him up, talking all 
the way, and had induced him at 
last to kneel there on the damp cellar 
floor and pray for forgiveness. The new 
convert’s friends ‘doubted his genuine- 
ness. They tormented him, But he told 
this experience a day or two after, which 
most committees would regard as satisfac- 
tory. He was converted on Saturday. 
Sunday morning he sat down at the break- 
fast-table opposite his “wife, with his chil- 
dren around him, with the clear convic- 
tion that it was his duty to ask a blessing. 
But he was afraid. ‘‘I felt queer,” was 
his explanation of his feelings. ‘‘My wife 
handed me acup of coffee. I took it and 
set it down, and put the sugar and milk in 
it. Then I put the spoon into the baked 
beans. That was as faras Icould get. I 
bowed my head and did’the best I could.” 
If these plain cases of conversion (and all 
about us remarkable conversions are daily 
occurring) are not sufficient to silence 
sneers, if the blind man healed cannot 
Satisfy the council of the genuineness of 
the Saviour’s work, we shall not better the 
case for the Gospel, I. fear, by getting 
Gamaliel to deliver an address on ‘‘ Mora} 
ity viewed in certain legal aspects.” 

The work in Cambridge is of great in- 
terest. The Prospect-street church, it is 
said, has not been so moved for 40 years, 
The mayor of the city, Mr. Frank Allen, 








is a recent convert. In that church, as in 
so many others, intemperate and reformed 
men have been converted. The work in 
my own church continues. Last. Sunday 
it extended to the boys and youth, especial- 
ly to a class of these which has been the 
scourge of the ward—the profane, unruly, 
corrupt, whom no influences seemed able 
to reach. About thirty of these lads were 
impressed in different degrees. I was 
obliged to start a boys’ meeting, to get the 
work under oversight. The pastor of the 
neighboring Baptist church told me yester- 
day that among those who attended his 
children’s meeting, the day before, was a 
big boy, whom he resolved to turn out at 
once, if he made any disturbance, such was 
his reputation. What was his surprise, at 
the close of the meeting, in which no little 
girl was more orderly, to find that the boy 
was indulging a hope in Christ, and three 
or feur others with him; all of whom had 
prayed with me on Sunday evening. He 
gave this account of his conversion. ‘‘I 
heard Mr. Sawyer at the Pilgrim Church. 
It made me feel bad. I went and walked 
round awhile. Then I came back. AsI 
stood near the door of the church, Frank 
Ward—he’s a convert—saw me and ‘ went 


for me.’ A lot of ’em talked with me. Mr. 
Leavitt prayed with me. I gave myself to 
Christ.” Heis a changed boy. 


A remarkable revival is in progress in 
Brighton. It began with a class in the Sab- 
bath-school. The teacher on a recent Sat- 
urday was so distressed for his scholars 
that he sent for the superintendent to pray 
withhim. They were a long time together. 
But between 10 and 11 o’clock the burdened 
teagker found relief. He said to the super- 
intendent: ‘‘ You may gonow. My class 
will all be converted.” The next day he 
went to the class, and had hardly begun to 
speak to them before their heads were 
bowed with weeping, and all save one were 
converted in that school-hour. The re- 
maining one has since given herself to the 
Saviour. Beginning thus, the work devel- 
oped rapidly and with great power. One 
or two Sabbaths later the pastor said, as he 
stood up to preach: ‘‘ Last Sunday and for 
some time past I have occupied this pulpit 
by a professional appointment. To-day, I 
trust, I come in a different way—as His am- 
bassador. I bring you a message from 
Almighty God.” 

The Tabernacle was completely filled 
this noon at the temperance meeting. So 
universal is now the interest in this meet- 
ing that it is almost unmanageable. Last 
week Mr. Moody went to the Berkeley- 
street Church and sought to draw off a por- 
tion of the audience. But only a few went; 
four or five thousand remained. To-day 
the women were requested to retire to the 
same church to pray, while the second 
meeting was in progress. But all wish to 
hear the touching testimonies of the re- 
formed men whom Mr. Sawyer brings out. 

To-day a fine-looking young man told 
this story: He had been a member of a 
leading firm in a city of Central New York. 
He drank a social glass of wine one New 
Year’s Day. A lady pressed it upon him. 
The fire was kindled. Steadily he fell for 
four years, till he had fallen out of busi- 
ness and society and property and decency 
and human sympathy; until he had but 
one earthly friend left—his mother. ‘‘ She 
clung to me and prayed for me,” he said, 
in a broken voice, ‘‘through it all. Finally 
she sent a request for prayers for me to 
Mr. Moody. This was four weeks ago, 
and now I am to-day a saved man, saved 
by the grace of God in Jesus Christ, 
Listening to him, I felt as rarely before 
the terrible curse of intemperance simply 
at ittouches mothers. All about me—as he 
spoke of his mother and encouraged moth- 
ers to persevere in prayer—were women 
weeping, as only those could weep who 
themselves had wayward, dissipated sons. 

Mr. Moody makes the remarkable state- 
ment that out of the great number of in- 
ebriates converted here but one has turned 
aside in the least degree, ‘‘and he is a 
man,” he added, ‘‘ who. wouldn’t confess. 
We couldn’t get him to confess Christ, . Of 
course, he went back. In twenty-four 
hours he was drinking as hard as ever.” 

Just before closing the meeting this noon 
Mr. Sawyer spoke a few words. He told of 
a little girl in Cambridge, who on Sunday 
told him that she and her mother were 
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heartbroken for-her father; that that. very 
day she had been following him from 
saloon to saloon, trying to persuade him to 
attend the Gospel temperance meeting. She 
had succeeded. Mr. Sawyer saw the man. 
He was hopefully converted. 

He told also of a mother whom he had 
seen to-day. ‘‘She talked with me,” he 
said, ‘‘about her son. ‘I cannot give him 
up,’ she said. ‘I will not give him up. 
He must be brought.’ She was greatly 
agitated as shethus spoke. She must bring 
the lost sheep. That young man,” he said, 
turning about and looking earnestly to a 
region of the gallery, ‘‘is here to-day. 
Pray for him.” Mr. Moody offered the 
closing prayer. It was just for the little 
girl in Cambridge and her father, for the 
praying mother and her son. His preach- 
ing does not so move me as his prayers, 
They are simple, but they are wonderful 
prayers. Professor Park says that Mr. 
Moody is a great man. I think this has be- 
come the general impression with all 
classes, the critical and uncritical. But let 
me express again the conviction—which I 
believe I share with most Christians—that 
his peculiar power is his Holy Ghost power 
—that which made the words of Peter, 
which have no especial eloquence or in- 
spiration as read, which are so much less 
eloquent than Paul’s sermon before Agrippa, 
which accomplished nothing, mighty to 
convict and save three thousand souls. 
Only a fortnight more. 

Boston, Friday, April 13th, 1877. 


Publisher's Department, — 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


To HovuseKEEPers.—The attention of 
heads of families is respectfully invited to 
the superior quality of BURNETY’s FLAVoR- 
inc Extracts. They are entirely free 
from the poisonous oils and acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the 
factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are highly concentrated, have all the 
freshness and delicacy of the fruits from 
which they are prepared, and are less ex- 
pensive. 











DRY GOODS ON EIGHTH AVENUE. 





THIRTY-SEVEN yearsis along time to spend 
in one branch of business ;. but they have been 
successfully spent by Mr. Owen Jones, the 
great dry goods merchant, whose immense 
establishment is situated on the corner of 
Eighth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, in 
this city. A visit to this store is time 
passed pleasantly, as well as profitably. 
Here everything can be bought that a lady 
can wear, in spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter; or that she can furnish her house 
with from garret tocellar. On the different 
floors are separate departments, large and 
complete, and, in fact, a store in itself. In 
the basement you see the house-furnishing 
goods, the celebrated Derby silver-plated 
ware, trunks, etc. The first floor is almost 
or quite a museum. Here are to be seen in 
every variety dress goods, silks, house- 
keeping goods, fancy goods, domestics, and 
cloths. On the second floor are ladies’ and 
misses’ suits, children’s and youths’ cloth- 
ing, underwear, millinery, shoes, shawls, 
skirts, etc. The carpets and upholstery 
goods are on the third floor, and on the 
fourth floor is a large assortment of furni- 
ture, mattresses, and bedding. The man- 
ufacturing department is on the fifth story. 
The business in all these departments has 
been growing so fast that Mr. Jones is 
compelled to enlarge his premises. The 
adjoining store will shortly be added to the 
already large establishment. We would 
call especial attention to the new and com- 
plete catalogue which has recently been 
issued by Mr. Jones and which is sent free 
upon application. In this pamphlet is 
written a-fulland complete description of 
every conceivable article that a lady can 
wear on her person or furnish her house 
with. The prices are given, as well as 
every sort of necessary information. Our 
readers may with the greatest confidence 
rely on what Mr. Jones says. We have 
known him personally for over twenty-five 
years, and gladly recommend his large es- 
tablishment to the patronage of the public. 





To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


The following appeared in the New York 
Dispatch (Sunday) and so clearly defines the 


feeling concerning the policy we originated © 
and have adhered to that it appears proper 
to remind our friends and patrons that we 
still decline to join the fraternity of so- 
called ‘‘Good Merchants.” We shall ask 
no favors except from the thousands of 
customers who feel sure that it is to their 
interest to patronize the store where the 
most can be had for the money expended. 
We are prepared for any number of shots 
like the following, while the list of our 
patrons is steadily increasing. 
Truly yours, 
BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER, 
New York and Brooklyn. 


Publisher Sunday Dispatch :—Being one of 
the few clothing merchants whose sales are 
not as Jarge as such a mammoth store as 
that of Baidwin the Clothier, and having 
suffered by the inroads Baldwin has made 
upon the fair profits we used to get, please 
state in your paper what your ideais of a 
good merchant. I know the people all like 
small profits—that is, low prices; and what 
are we who have smaller salesrooms and a 
limited trade to do? A clothier such as Bald- 
win, retailing over a million dollars annual- 
ly, is independent and will not, as he de- 
clares, keep up prices to a standard where 
others can get a living. What do you 
think, Mr. Editor, a good merchant ought 
todo? Respectfully, SUFFERER. 


[We decline to reply to our correspond- 
ent. Our columns are open to all who 
wish to advertise their merchandise, and 
we prefer not to take sides. Low prices 
are, however, in our estimation, a great 
card. ] 
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A GENTLEMAN’S TAILOR. 





Mr. 8. Pionsky, the well-known Broad- 
way tailor, has removed his business to 67 
Wall Street, where he will be more con- 
venient to his numerous customers. Mr. 
Maurice Davidson is still associated with 
him, and, as heretofore, will attend per. 
sonally to the cutting and fitting of gar- 
ments in the prevailing English styles—an 
art which so few cutters in New York un- 
derstand, the difficulty being to preserve 
the grace and elegance of the garment, 
while cutting it negligée. Mr. Davidson 
understands this art perfectly and always 
gives general satisfaction in all his work. 
A very fine line of imported spring and 
summer goods have just been received by 
this concern. 


CHEAP CARPET STORE. 








THE carpet store of Sheppard Knapp, on 
Sixth Avenue, is known and known favor- 
ably to thousands of our readers, both in 
and out of the city. It is an immense 
establishment and is conducted strictly on 
business principles. It is their purpose 
always to offer the best goods, in every 
variety, at the very lowest market prices. 
There is no more reliable house in the city 
than that of Sheppard Knapp, and our 
friends in the country can safely rely on 
the statements made by him in our adver- 
tising columns, and safely intrust him with 
their orders and their money. He willin 
any event deal fairly and act squarely, as 
we have reason to know from many years’ 
experience. 





REemMovAL.—Walter Heugh & Co., the 
enterprising publishers, have removed from 
their late location to their new and ele- 
gant quarters, formerly occupied by THE 
INDEPENDENT, at No. 3 Park Place, near 
Broadway. They are about bringing out 
some valuable works of commercial refer- 
ence. The 1877 edition, or second issue, of 
that popular and valuable little work 
known as “ Rand’s New York City Busi- 
ness Directory (importers, jobbers, and 
manufacturers only),” will be issued early 
in May. They have also in hand Heugh’s 
San Francisco and Chicago Business Di- 
rectories, and ‘‘ Heugh’s United States Ho- 
tel Guide for 1877.” 


S ennEnRIRneniennees:._ meee 


SHOE STORE 


Miter & Co., dealers in fine boots and 
shoes, have removed their popular estab- 
lishment from Union Square to 849 Broad- 
way. They have a fine store and elegant 
stock, and will sell at fair prices, as usual. 
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SPRING CATALOGUE. 
CHEAP DRY GOODS STORE. 


Mr. H. C. F. Kocn, Sixth Avenue, cor- 
ner Twentieth Street, is now opening “‘ im- 
mense bargains” in dress fabrics. Being 
told that he was offering these goods ‘‘at 
prices which were absolutely startling,” 
we went to see them, and found the state- 
ment true. Here were exhibited piles of 
goods at ten cents a yard, about half the 
ruling figures; and there were to be seen 
other piles at fifteen cents, and still others 
at twenty, twenty-five, and thirty cents, 
which could not be manufactured for much 
less than double the figures named. One 
would think that we had at last touched 
the bottom of the market. Goods sacri- 
ficed in this way at auction and by the 
importers are going rapidly—through our 
leading retail houses—into the hands of 
consumers, who, of course, are the parties 
most benefited. 

Mr. Koch is an old, reliable dry goods 
merchant and well versed in all dry goods 
affairs. He keeps a popular store and 
always has on exhibition very desirable 
goods. Those who would like to know 
something of the extent and variety of his 
stock are specially invited to send for his 
‘‘ Spring Catalogue,” aneat pamphlet, filled 
full of particulars and information in regard 
to the same, including price-list, etc. It 
will be sent promptly and free of charge to 
all applicants, and ought to be in the hands 
of every family. 








BARGAINS IN BLACK SILKS. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 





WE have hitherto failed to call attention 
to the announcement of Messrs. Doyle & 
Adolphi (which we should have done two 
weeks ago), offering ‘‘ immense bargains ” 
in all the most popular makes of black silks 
and black cashmeres. These staple dress 
fabrics are worn by nearly every lady reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT, and they are now 
sold at astonishingly low prices. Messrs. 
Doyle & Adolphi have made heavy purchases 
at auction and elsewhere, and now offer 
these goods at a very small advance over 
cost. They propose (it will be seen by 
their advertisement) to send by mail samples 
of these goods, without charge, to any or all 
of our readers who send for them. Those 
in want of bargains should address this 
reliable firm immediately. 





CROSSLEY’'S CARPET STORE. 


Tue large establishment of J. & J. W. 
Crossley, at 320 and 322 Broadway, corner 
of Pearl Street, is now filled with attrac- 
tions inthe carpet line. By reference to 
their conspicuous advertisement, in another 
column, it will be seen that they are now 
making very low figures, and figures that 
are sure to make an impression on all car- 
pet buyers. The stock offered is new and 
fresh, awd our friends from distant places 
all over the country may safely send their 
orders and their money to this reliable firm: 
Carpets, like most other goods, are now 
selling very cheap—indeed, much cheaper 
than at any time since the war—and those 
who want them should make haste to ob- 
tain a supply. 





BARNUM’S BIG SHOW. 


HAVING occasion, on Saturday afternoon 
last, to pass the great Amphitheater of 
Barnum, on Fourth Avenue, we deter- 
mined to drop in for ten or fifteen minutes 
and see this his latest big show. There 
were not less than five thousand people 
packed within the walls of that immense 
structure. Every seat was taken and many 
—even ladies—were standing. All the old 
chairs and refreshment-tables stowed away 
were brought hastily out of their hiding 
places, to furnish the ‘‘ last seat” to the 
weary, eager sightseer. The exhibition, so 
much as we had the time to see, was fairly 
up to Barnum’s highest standard. We may 
say, with safety, that_any one, every one 
will be well paid for his time and money 
by visiting this popular and harmless place 
of amusement. 





ImportTanT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
Restaurant first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements, 





WILLIAMS AND GUION LINE. 





A Trip across the Atlantic nowadays is 
so common an affair that we hear quite fre- 
quently of persons starting on twenty-four 
hours’ notice. Steamers are built so splen- 
didly, saloons and state-rooms are furnished 
so elegantly, the cuisine is often as excel- 
lent as in first-class New York hotels, and 
the appointments throughout the vessels are 
so good that the ocean voyage is reduced 
toascience. The only trouble necessary 
is to choose aline and engage a passage. 
One of the most reliable lines leaving New 
York for Liverpool is the Williams and 
Guion Line. Though the average passages 
of the Guion steamers are between nine and 
ten days, this company attach much greater 
importance to safety and comfort than to 
speed. The captains are, without exception, 
excellent seamen and navigators and the 
sailors are thoroughly disciplined. Capt. 
Jones, who sails in the ‘‘ Nevada,” the lat- 
ter part of next month, is an old and ex- 
perienced officer, and is thoroughly re- 
spected by all who knowhim. The state- 
rooms on the Guion steamers are on the 
main deck and open directly off the saloon 
Each room contains two berths and a sofa, 
elegantly fitted up. The table and attend- 
ance is first-class, and, as these steamers 
carry only sixty passengers each, their 
wants can be better supplied than in steam- 
ers carrying larger numbers. . 

Rev. Henry M. Scudder, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, sailed a year ago in one of the steam- 
ers of this line; and Dr. Hugh Miller 
Thompson, of New York, was some time 
since another passenger. This has always 
been a favorite line with clergymen. The 
cabin passages (payable in currency) are 
reasonable. Tickets from here to Liver- 
pool $65, $70, and $80; and to Liverpool 
and return $120, $130, and $150. The 
steamers carry the United States mails and 
leave New York every Tuesday. 





AN ENTERPRISING HOUSE. 





Messrs. OtrvER Drtson & Co. have re- 
cently added two large and valuable stocks 
to their own, which now, from being the 
largest in the United States, advances to 
be, probably, the largest in the world. 

One purchase was that of all the publica- 
tions of J. L. Peters, of New York—pub- 
lications universally known and _ used. 
Another was that of all the publications of 
G. D. Russell & Co., of Boston, including 
much excellent music and very many books, 
and accompanied by the ‘transfer of the 
agency of Steinway’s pianos. 

Previous purchases of the stocks of Hall, 
of New York, and of Lee & Walker, of 
Philadelphia, had already increased the size 
of their catalogues, which will now have to 
describe nearly or quite 2,000 different Music 
Books and many thousand pieces of Sheet 
Music, which will be at once arranged and 
systematized, so that an order for any 
known piece or book can be executed ina 
few moments. Tokeep up the supply, per- 
haps 500,000 pages (of Sheet Music) will be 
printed per month, ard the incessant labor 
of afew steam-presses will be needed for 
books. 

Ditson & Co. keep on hand descriptive 
circulars of (for instance) all the Instruct- 
ive Books, all the School Music Books, all 
the Church Music Books, which are freely 
sent to all requiring information. They 
are about to double the size of their Boston 
store, which is the original one and the 
headquarters of publication; but their 
music may, if more convenient, be examined 
at the sub-stores of Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, New York (formerly 
Peters’s store); of J. E. Ditson & Co., 
Philadelpbia; of Lyon & Healy, Chicago; 
and ef Dobmeyer & Newhall, Cincinnati; 
and also at any other of the principal 
Music Stores in the country. 





REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 





CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHorEs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Irnonciaps for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make, 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 
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“BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL 
KNOW THEM.” 

Tue Irishman who thought the druggist 
stingy because the emetic was so small is 
only surpassed in his parsimonious drollery 
by those who persistently adhere to the use 
of those nauseating, disgustingly large and 
drastic pills, while Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgatire Peilets, which are sugar-coated 
and little larger than mustard seeds, will, 
by their steady and gentleaction on the liver, 
correct all torpidity, thus permanently over- 
coming constipation. In South America they 
have almost entirely superseded all other 
pills and are relied on fully by the people, 
and are often used asa preventive of the 
various affections of the stomach, liver, 
and bowels so prevalent in that climate. 
Pierce’s Pocket Memorandum Books are 
given away at drug-stores. 


SMYRNA, AROOSTOOK Co., MAINE, Nov. 6th, 1876. 
R. V. Prerce, M. D.: 

Dear Sir :—I write to inform you that I 
have used your Pellets for some time and 
find them to be the best medicine that I 
ever used. I have also used your Favorite 
Prescription in my family, with entire satis- 
faction. Ihave seen your People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser, and I think it 
is the best thing that I have ever seen. 

Yours truly, C. SHERMAN. 





PAPER-HANGINGS. 


Mr. J. S. WARREN, in his samples for the 
present season, shows us some new and 
elegant designs after Eastlake, Morris 
Dresser, and other famous artists, which 
mark the steady improvement in the art of 
manufacturing paper-hangings. 

The capacity of his 50th Street factory 
being insufficient, he is about removing to 
the spacious premises 108 to 116 East 48d 
Street, adjoining Grand Central Depot, and 
forming an L running through to 42d 
Street, where he will have three times the 
room and 150 per cent. more machinery. 

The total length of factory premises and 
store are over 500 feet. The width of 
workrooms is 100 feet. The spacious 
showrooms on 42d street will be elegantly 
fitted up with every convenience for show- 
ing goods. 

For over twenty years this house has 
been energetically engaged in the above 
line of trade, during which time it has 
met with great success in the process of 
manufacturing wall-paper. 

We hope at a later date to visit Mr. War- 
ren’s new factory, when our readers shall 
have a faithful account of the same. 

This is the time when spring house-clean- 
ing takes place, and dealers throughout 
the country will have a demand for fresh 
decorations. Let them examine the pat- 
terns of this house before purchasing else- 
where. The address is on page 23. 





UNITED STATES CORSETS. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the United States Cor- 
set Company. These corsets, woven in one 
piece and shaped in the weaving, afford a 
nicety of fit not otherwise attainable. 
Their finish, strength, durability, and ex- 
tremely low price have made them deserved- 
ly popular with the ladies of the United 
States and foreign countries. Their exten- 
sive factories are replete with every facili- 
ty for the production of superior goods. 
These corsets are for sale by most dealers 
in this line of goods. Those not within 
reach of them can address the Company, 
P.-O. Box 4928, New York City. 

For prices and further information see 
advertisement, on page 23. 





THE NEW HAVEN STEAMBOATS.® 


THE New Haven steamers, leaving Peck 
Slip at 3 Pp. mM. and New Haven at 10:15 a. 
M., willon and after this date make land- 
ings at Twenty-third Street, East River. 
Excursion tickets are sold at $1.50 for the 
round trip. A trip to New Haven by the 
3 Pp. M. boat, two hours and a half in the 
beautiful City of Elms, and a good night’s 
rest on the boat, arriving in New York in 
the early morning, is one of the most en- 
joyable excursions that can be had during 
the warm weather. 

 ———yEyEe 


BRADLEY’S SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Tus Fertilizer stands ahead, we think, 
of anything of the kind yet introduced into 
our market for the use of our farmers and 
gardeners. We have used this Phosphate 
now for several years and have found no 
depreciation in its quality and virtue.— 

1 Banner, Augusta, Maine, 








Two acre was CONDI- 

Desmity and health are irreconcilable 
conditions. Weakly people—that is to say 
people who lack the vitality requisite fora 
vigorous discharge of each and all of the 
bodily functions—are invariably afflicted 
with some, though it may be a trifling dis- 
order of the system. Atony, or a want of 
nervous and muscular vigor, is accompa- 
nied by poverty of the blood and leanness, 
A certain way to overcome it and prevent 
the aggravated maladies to which it must 
ultimately lead is to use Hostetter’s Stom- 
ach Bitters, which promote digestion and 
assimilation of the food, and thus are the 
means of furnishing the body with a sup- 
ply of blood of a quality essential to its 
proper nourishment. Invigoration through 
the instrumentality of the matchless tonic 
protects the feeble from a host of bodily 
ills which lurk in ambush for the debilita- 
ted. The Bitters are an article which it is 
most desirable to keep constantly on hand, 
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GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 2. 


We have made arrangements with 
Messrs Biglow & Main whereby we are 
enabled to offer to subscribers the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2,” edited by Ira D. Sankey 
and the late P. P. Bliss. Any person send- 
ing us $3 for one year’s subscription, in ad- 
vance, can have the abovenamed book 
sent them, free of postage, if the same is 
preferred to other premiums. ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2” contains the choicest hymns 
and tunes from ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” in addition to the very best 
and very latest compositions of the late 
Mr. Bliss, together with Mr. Sankey’s con- 
tributions. 





MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


, ‘*T HAVE in my family a Sewing Machine 
hich for excellence in all departments can- 
ot be excelled. It is light-running, requir- 
ing little physical force to propel it; the 
achinery so simple in construction that 
child could learn to manage it, and the 
ttachments so complete that the most elab- 
irate, as well as the most simple, work can 
be done in an unexceptionable manner. 
“The one attachment of the Braider 
alone is invaluable, so perfect is the ar- 
rangement that the most intricate pattern 
can be braided by a child better than could 
be done by the handwork of an experienced 
workman. 
‘‘The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
urniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to pur- 
chase a ‘ Domestic.’ 
«Mrs. T. DeWitt TALMAGE.” 





ImMPORTANT.—The fact cannot be too 
jften stated or too strongly urged upon the 
public that the majority of the Saleratus in 
market is not only VERY UNHEALTHY, but 
actually a slow poison, causing teeth to 
decay and bringing on disease generally. 
Thanks to science, skill, perseverance, and 
energy that the man still lives who in- 
vented Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Salera- 
tus, which has and is still doing such great 
wonders in the culinary department. We 
say that one trial will convince the most 
skeptical that there is none other to be 
compared with it. Most of our merchants 
have it for sale. Their depot is 112 Liber- 
ty St., New York. 








WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
bdues irritation of the stomach and 
wels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
the a As a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore roat it is, without exception, 
superior to any and allothers. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
t it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
anufacturing Chemists, 163 William 8t., 
ew York. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
, Tue Spencer Optical Manufacturing Com 
any have, by honest care and skill, pro- 
ced the unequaled ‘‘ Diamond Specta- 
ll which prove the best friend of 
thousands whose sight has been impaired. 
fe that each pair has the diamond trade- 


SPENCER Opt. Mra. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





| HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
ed without medicine. Electric Belts 
d other appliances—all about them and 
w to distinguish the genuine from. the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 





|THE GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, > 
d Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
R. TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, th 
qpete before the public and never ft 
ld by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 


‘Place 
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SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 


INDEPENDENT.’ 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 

n the world. ee Bie y has used this splendid 
Tair Dye for 37 yoora, h benefit to the hair and n 
in Jury to his hea bo ee, that it is ‘ihe only true am 

oe +. reliable, ye No 

Aisa, poin ment; no the 

‘ll effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair ‘soft and beau. 

tiful Black or Brown. Sold and pro 




















JAMES V. SCHENCK 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


\GRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


1876. 





BATCHELOR’S Wig Ractory, No. 16 Bones street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a a lece exactly fitted to the Bald 
opat, ba ro and _ . 4s 
trived as to ap eac' r just issui rom the 
skin, the Le being eA af o 

extare as the growing hair. rfect the: 
“annot be detected. Made an "et BA ‘CHELOR’ 
selebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 














Broadway Styles 
@ in CLOTHING can be obtained by use 
of our noted system of Self-Measurement. 

3 Fit Guaranteed in every instance. Send 
ql for samples of Cloths and Fashion Plates, 
2>= with full directions for ordering by mail. 


-— FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
CLOTHIERS, 
CB No. 241 Broadway, New York. 


Tiffany & Co., 


UNION SQUARE, 


invite an examination of 
their Wedding Invitations 
and Cards, of correct styles 
for this season, manufac- 
tured by them from specially 
prepared stock and designed 
and executed on their own 
premises. 


TIFFANY & Co,’s stock of 
sterling silverware is the 
largest in the United States. 
They are constantly pro- 
ducing at their Prince-street 
(City) Works a class of finer 
goods, representing many 
methods of ornamentation 
practice exchusively by them. 
Their stock of Family Silver 
and articles for Wedding 
Presents, at POPULAR 
PRICES, is the most attract- 
ive they have ever shown. 


UNION SQUARE. 
FOR 


Liverpool via Queenstown. 


The Liverpool and Great Western Steam Com- 
pany . United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No. 
, ae R.: 
MONTANA ...,.... TUESDAY, April 17th, at3 P. M. 
s Ns «ese LUESDAY, April 24th, at2P.M. 
WYOMING..... .... TUESDAY, May Ist, at3P.M,. 
NEVADA . TUESDAY; May 15th, at3 P.M. 
Cabin Passage, “355, $65, or $75 according to state- 
room; Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


NO. 39 BROADWAY. 


RARE AND FANGY WOODS 


for Amateurs. 


n unequaled variety, together with books of 
Elegant Designs. Send 3-cent stamp for latest Cata- 
lorue and Price List, Liberal discount to wholesale 

uyers, 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


200 LEWIS 8T., COR SIXTH ST., E. R., 
NEW YORK. 














R. CLEDHILL, 


IMPORTER OF 
OLD ENGLISH 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


894 BROADWAY. 
Fresco and Plain Painting, 


Workmen sent to all parts of the United States 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 50 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 700 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets. 44 a 950 
Tvilet Sets, ll pieces. Decorated, $5. White ... 300 


All Housefurnishing Goods. 


Goods from auction weekly at lowest cash prices. 
New lilustrated Catalogue mailed free on application, 
Cc. L. HADLEY; Cooper Institute, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Goods carefully selected and securely packed Sue 
rg ey free of any charge, sent C. 0. D.or 
P.-O. Money Order. 


Ww. . B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warebou 
and 87 John st.. New York: 
and 19% Lake st., Chicago. 
MAN UFACTURERS OF 


eUmes, 
Hydraulic Ram Garden 
Engines, Pump “Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1833. 

|= Highest Medal awarded 

fe them by the Universal Ex- 

~ nce at Paris, France, in 
ine and Vienna, Austria, in 














What shall I sleep on? This 
question will be answered by com- 
OF eee with Box 148, Hartford, 











WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
YS PLUAWA & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACH/NE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
-C\\WANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREE~D 
MILTON BRADLEY& CO. SPRINGFIELD 





By MAIL 











The Board of Health 
Metallic Coffins be used in Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, 
and mild or severe Infectious or Contagious Diseases. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets only can be sealed 

and made ——— and aie Sold by first- 

class Undertakers. Manufactured b 
RA YMOND WF’G CO., 348 Pearl &t., N. Y. 


se that Sealed Wooden or 








SELLERS'LIVER PILLS 


Sellers’ Liver Pills have stood for Thirty years a 
Standard Remedy for the eure of Liver Complaint, 
Cc Sick and all Derange- 





ments of the Liver. 








“S80 LVHUBET OIL OF ROSES.” 

A wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous 
in effect. By absorption it eradicates and dispels 
Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness, and 
Throat Diseases. itis soothing and never irritates 
the skin. Sufferers do shemagives arty justice 
by not giving this Remedy a le cts. 

2 o2., $3. “Solidiged ond sont b zi free, os receipe 
of price. FLAVIL ROTHER & CO., Proprie- 





to arya st. aeson . Masi 
"BL-AGENT WANTED iN EACH TOWN. 





'- DEGRAA 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


8? and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, 


and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEBI THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





BY nce DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


. to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 
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LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - {000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary, 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W, JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 


THE BEST STRICTLY PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


in the market is the 
RED SEAL BRAND 


of the 


St. Louis Lead and Oil Company, 


OF sT. LOUIs, MO. 
CARPENTER,WOODWARD& MORTON, 


General Eastern Agents, 


Si MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


ADAMANT PLOWS. 


Hard Metal 
High Polish the work of 













Adjustable @& best steel 
Beams Te plows 
Woodd&iron’ whilemuch 
Run Steady cheaper 
Light Draft . to repair. 
All Sizes. Agents wanted. 


THE NEW YORK PLOW co., 55 Beekman St., N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS Of ALL THE DIFFERENT STYLES of 


AMERICAN PLOWS, 


AND =, be eS . IMPLEMENTS. 


oRKS: NEWAR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named zn addition to 
the regular subscription price of TuEz INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Rea. Price. 
Agriculturist ...........0.seeeees $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly...............2 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


‘“‘The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 2 70 3 00 
Harper’s Magazine...........+-+- 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly.....-..++-+++0++ 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar.......-..-.+++00++ 360 400 
Home Jourmal.........eeeeeeeee 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 


engraving ‘The Rustic 

Wreath”). ooo. sid bie bistrcion 1 10 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal...........+.-++- 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2% 300 
Scribner’s Monthly.........+-...- 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.............+6+ 230 2% 
The Galaxy..............- identi 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 475 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)........ -135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christian........... écesccees 80. 100 


Presbyterian Quarterly(newsubs.)310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 500 


Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream..... .0-e 350 60400 
Eclectic Magazine......... cooceen 450) = 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


“ Wide Awake,’’ an IMlustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Fyst..... 260 3.00 


te” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 


WE offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 


$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (eithet 
new or renewal) viz. : 





Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
ean be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 ” 1.50 
13 = &s ‘> 0.75 
52 ‘ after 3 months, - 3.50 
52 o after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered om the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 





Ordinary Advertisements. |Last > seam Business Notice 
Ns a nntouhsanetoah<n Pe DO Ss ar te 
4 times (one month)...” bon f times (one month) -: 
B three months). (three montha).a0e 
; tee "60e six ).75e 
& “ (twelve “ SOC. le “ (twelve “ } 65¢ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
We Gitahas ada cncdadnatsvesdaldactecqucadsaaaad 
4 times (one MODEN),.. ..c00-eeceeeeese 000 -D0C> 
B (three months). 
6 six 
| Dix twelve “ 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Frrty CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
' P.-0. Bex 2787; New Yerk Olt 
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PARIS 
SPRING NOVELTIES 


Suits, Cactaiaks 
Mantles, Dolmans, Scarfs, ete. 


ALSO 
CHILDREN’S and MISSES’ SUITS, DRESSES, and 
SACQUES. 
BOYS’ SUITS, from 3 to7 years of age. 
UNDERWEAR of every description, ready made 
and to order. 
INFANTS’ and WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


SPRING SHAWLS, 
Arnold, Constable & Go. 


have now open a choice selected line of 


SPRING SHAWLS, 


embracing the LATEST NOVELTIES produced this 
season, to which they desire an examination, as 
many NEW AND BEAUTIFUL FABRICS will be 
found—viz : 
The “BRIGHTON,” EMPRESS, 
ALGERINE, FRENCH AND INDIA CASHMERE, 
NEWPORT, PRINCESS, 
“MYRA,” 
SILVER CREPE, 
together with a large stock of 
SCOTCH AND DOMESTIC WOOL SHAWLS, 

TRAVELING RUGS, LAP-ROBES, ErTc., ETc. 








Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


have just opened a new and very attractive stock 
of 


Raw Silk and “Noel” Tapestries, 


together with their usual full line of 


Upholstery and Drapery Materials. 


N. B.—WHITE and COLORED HOLLAND and 
GOLD-BORDERED SHADES made and put up at 
short notice. 


Broadway, comer 19th Street. 


CARPETS. 


Newest Designs, 
Choicest Colorings, 
‘Lowest Prices, 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co., 


Broadway and {9th Street. 














Financial, 


BANK CAPITAL, BREAD AND 
BUTTER. 


Durine the past year bank stocks have 
been sold at comparatively low figures. The 
enormous taxes now paid by these institu- 
tions—particularly in the State of New 
York—has compelled them to reduce their 
dividends; and, hence, some investors have 
sold out and placed their money in other 
securities. Prices, however, at present re- 
duced quotations are firm and slowly 
advancing. It is generally believed that 
these corporations are now in a sound 
condition and very safely managed. Our 
weekly quotations show that most of our 
city bank stocks are selling at par and up- 
ward, and in some cases a very large pre 
mium is offered. Prices, however, are yet 
low. For instance, American Exchange 
Bank, which formerly sold at 120 and 
over and which has a very large surplus, 
now sells at only 110 to i11. It is really 
worth on the books 125 to 130. Bank of 








Commerce stock—the largest bank.in New 
York —sells at about the same figures. Not 
long ago it sold at 120:to 122. Park Bank 
stock a year ago sold at 125. The price 
now is only 115; but it is really worth 
much more—say 130. The stocks of other 
banks sell in about the same proportion. 
Business men generally would be very 
sorry to have less bank facilities in New 
York, and will feel uneasy if these facilities 
are permanently reduced or cut down by 
excessive bank taxation. We believe in 
paying our debts as fast as we can with pro- 
priety; but not in ‘killing the goose,” etc., 
or in cutting down or driving out of the city 
and state a single dollar of our bank capital. 
With an ever-increasing population, weshall 
soon require more rather than less banking 
facilities, We do not believe in corpora- 
tive bulldozing and destruction, although 
for the time being it may be fashionable 
among a certain class of idlers and politi- 
cians, here and elsewhere. If we desire 
prosperity and more activity in all busi- 
ness affairs, and would give the people em- 
ployment at reasonable wages and set the 
wheels of trade in motion, we must invite 
capital within our borders from every 
direction, and, when we get it here, protect 
it with proper safeguards from the clutches 
of thieves, wreckers, robbers, and more 
particularly from those lawyers and politi- 
cal vultures who live and fatten by black- 
mailing at the very vitals of our life. 
strength, and prosperity. Graveyards, un- 
dertakers, doctors, and medicine, are all well 
enough and good enough at proper times; 
but we think wheat-sowing, corn-planting, 
fruit-gathering, ship-sailing,and the cultiva- 
tion of a desire to promote commercial 
life and agricultural prosperity among the 
people is better business for a large ma- 
jority of our healthy population than grave- 
digging, funeral-going, weeping, mourning, 
and the general wearing of sackcloth. 
Just now living, breathing, obtaining bread 
and butter, and preparing forthe millennium 
of universal prosperity should engage pub- 
lic thought and attention. The country is 
not yet quite dead, business has not en- 
tirely suspended, and we are not yet 
in need of wreckers or bulldozers or 
the ‘‘ redistribution of capital” among the 
patriotic ring thieves and robbers, who 
would like just now to come into power 
and govern the people. 





SMALL NOTES. 





Tue Comptroller of the Currency, 1n his 
last report, gave the following statement as 
to the legal-tender notes and bank-notes out- 
standing on the 30th of June, 1876: 

DENOMINATIONS OF CURRENCY. 


Legal-tender 
Note Bank Notes. Total. 
5) 3 $3 


410,068 1,417,541 
2,052,464 532,94 
101,723 805 148 042,002 
97,464,940 166,859,799 

65,852.900 32,2315 

24,140,400 59,620,2' 
594,900 9,816,640 
1,381,000 35,149,500 
000 37,003,500 








$328,929,072 — $698,701,356 





According to this statement, there were 
outstanding at the date specified $55,487,- 
960 of legal-tender notes and $5,462,527 of 
bank-notes of the denominations of one 
and two dollars, and $46,318,197 of legal- 
tender notes and $101,7238,805 of bank- 
notes of the denomination of five dollars. 

Now, itis a well-known fact that it is the 
circulation of small notes, rather than those 
of large denomination, that constitutes the 
chief difficulty in lifting a depreciated paper 
currency to par with gold. They take the 
place of gold in the small daily transactions 
of trade and go very far toward determin- 
ing the relation of the whole volume of the 
currency to the gold standard. Under- 
standing this fact, the French Government 
has withdrawn nearly the whole of its 
small note circulation; and, hence, the 
money in which the retail transactions of 
the people are conducted is almost entirely 
coin. Prices are computed in coin, and 
paper currency, being so small in propor- 
tion to the whole volume of coin circula- 
lation, is just as good as gold. This policy 
on the part of the French Government 
evinces sagacity in those who have had the 
management of its finances. It keeps a 
large amount of coin in the country and 
gives steadiness to current prices, while 
avoiding the depreciation and fluctuations 
of a purely paper circulation. 

It strikes us that the example set by 











France might be advantageously imitated 
by the United States. The Resumption 
Act of 1875, while authorizing free bank- 
ing, provided tbat the Secretary of the 
Treasury should withdraw legal-tender 
notes at the rate of eighty per cent. of the 
amount of additional bank-notes that 
might be issued. The law does not specify 
the denominations of these legal-tender 
notes that shall be withdrawn, but leaves 
this entirely to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He has the power 
to withdraw the legal-tenders of small de- 
nominations; and were he to do so he 
would bring coin into more general use 
among the people. There would be a 
larger demand for coin and its volume 
would increase in the country. Prices in 
the small transactions of business would 
be expressed in coin values. This would 
change the character of the currency and 
contribute to bring the whole volume of 
paper circulation up to the standard of 
gold. It would be an important auxiliary 
step in practically solving the problem of 
ee specie payment at the date speci- 





MONEY MARKET. 


No direct influence has yet been felt in 
the markets from the withdrawal of United 
States troops from South Carolina and the 
expectation of their withdrawal from New 
Orleans; but the news from Europe that Rus- 
sia refuses to demobilize her army and that 
Turkey is preparing for a long war created 
a very lively feeling in Wall Street, on the 
Gold Exchange and on the Produce Ex- 
change. The price of gold advanced to 
1071 and the prices of wheat and corn had 
a considerable rise. There is no good reason 
for the advance in gold; but the dealers in 
the precious metals must be allowed to know 
their business, and they are in a position to 
understand what the effects of a war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey would be upon 
gold and silver. As for breadstuffs, they will 
be rendered more valuable if hostilities 
should take place, for Great Britain now 
depends upon the two belligerent countries 
for about forty-two millions of bushels of 
wheat, which would have to be supplied by 
this country mainly while the Czar and the 
Sultan were engaged in demolishing each 
other’s resources. We should also find a 
ready market for a good many firearms, and 
the cartridge-makers in Connecticut would 
have plenty to do in sending their death- 
dealing products to Constantinople. 

Wall Street has been greatly excited 
during the week by the contests between 

e “bulls” and ‘‘bears” in the North- 
western stocks, the resignation of President 
Tracy, of the Rock Island Road, and the re- 
ports of a receiver being appointed for the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 
The reports were false; but they did a good 
deal of damage, and the Company has 
offered a reward of $5,000 for the arrest of 
the villain who put them in circulation. It 
is not likely that the reward will ever be 
paid, for it would be impossible to trace 
the origin of such falsehoods, which are of 
almost daily occurrence on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

The most serious difficulty growing out 
of the collapse in the Northwestern stocks 
was the failure of the house of H. 
Kennedy & Co., who had been employed 
as the brokers of the pool carrying the 
stock. The pool speculators, of whom the 
president of Rock Island was one, refused 
to strengthen their margins, aud the sus- 
pension of their brokers followed. 

The money market was excited for a 
short time when the troubles of Kennedy 


‘& Co. were announced, and rates on call 


loans suddenly advanced to 7 per cent. But 
they subsided again, and at the close of the 
week were down again to’3 and 34 per 
cent. on miscellaneous securities, while on 
Government bonds the rate was 2 per cent. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday shows 
aloss inthe surplus reserve of $163,725, 
the amount of the excess above the required 
25 per cent. being now $9,039,775. 

The following are the items of the State- 
ment for April 14th, as compared with the 
Statement of the previous week: 


fees 4. Saxe. ccnneneel $259,239,700 Dec. $957,100 
eae One ae «ee 19,768,600 Dec. 1,759,300 
Legal-tender........... eeee 44,267,900 Inc. 2,010,700 
Deposits .......--cccre0 eeee 219,986,900 Inc. 1,740,500 
Circulation...........s000. - 15,964,400 Inc. 32,500 


In regard to the general condition of the 











stock market, it must be well understood 
that the steady shrinkage of values and the 
utter collapse of a good many corporations 
which once paid regular dividends has so 
weakened the confidence of investors that 
none but the staunchest securities can main- 
tain a standing in Wall Street. The decline 
in prices for the week, as compared with 
our previous report, was in Northwestern, 
1484; Northwestern, preferred, Th: Rock 
Island, 88; Del. and. Hudson, 714; D., L., 
and Western, 62; Morris and issex, 3; 

New Jersey Central, jes eA Central, t: 
Lake Shore, }; Michigan Central, 24; Erie, 
be OB Oh G., and I., 2;C., B., and Quincy, 
33 Chicago and Alton, 1 1; Pittsburgh, 2; the 
St. Joseph stocks, 14; St. Paul, 13%; St. 
Paul, preferred, Qn: Ohios, 8; Pacific Mail, 
14; Panama, 7; Fort Wa ne, 1; Quicksilver, 
4; Union Pacific, 24; estern Union, 4; 
and A. and P, Telegraph, 14 per cent. The 
gains for the week were few. Illinois Cen- 
tral advanced 8 per cent.; and Western, 
after having been pushed up 3 per cent., 

closed at about the price it closed at the 
week before—5614. 

not much change to notice. Government 
bonds advanced about %% of a cent, though 
the advance in gold was about 13%. New 
65s had a rise of 14. The 4% per cents. are 
108 and interest in gold. State and railroad 
bonds are steady, except the Northwestern 
call bonds, which closed at a decline of 3 
per cent., after having fallen 7 per cent. 
Louisiana consols have sold up to 69—an 
advance of 5 per cent.—on the prospect of 
more peaceable if not more prosperous 
times in New Orleans. 





QUOTATIONS OF THB CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14TH, 1877. 







Bid, Asked, 
PION cccssccetie cose ccceccce SOO 140 
American Exchange. _ 1101¢ 
Central National.... — 4 
HCY. Se Bcc lds 200 215 
Commerce... . 110 _ 
Continental...... ee . 80 
COM PXCUBNIOs 60sec s-cccceeees — 135 
First National........ weemeeenes 200 _ 
Fourth National........ ..... -- 991g 100 
Gallatin Nationa)............... 110 120 
German American............00- — 68 
NN EERE CEPR Ee 95 —_ 
Leather Manufacturers’......... _ 180 
MEMPTIRUMET Ne sc ticacekchetonaee 137 — 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’... — 100 
PETMNR sis csi nis'sase are haearedare 112 117 
Merchauts’ Exchange........... 92 
PEOUTOROMERN. <6 cccscssececessins 132 13214 
ING PE OTKS ce Sole sckstcecceot sls _ 115% 
SPREE Ving h opne 0 es vicsccwisie'ts « pincer’ 106 11234 
PGOME Be. ssccsccee ee Cee — 140 
PTMOMRE 33 3.0: ss 20 55s Se eacserssehee 1051g a 
Se ee ere ee _ 100 
Second National................ 125 —— 
Shoe and Leather. ......6.60se 113 125 
State of New York, new......... — 130 
WERUCHUIOIP Rs. ccc ceases geeteeee _ 137 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest allowed on Balances. Special attention 
—_ &. — Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
an n 











A Splendid Illinois Farm 

FOR SALE CHEAP. 3:20 acres—all improved 

locatea _ one mile from the liveliest Railroad 

town in the State. ret y immediately 
FARMER, Box 16, Chicago. 





{Copy.] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CU ENCY, 
WASHINGTON, March 1th. en. 


NOTICE.—Notice is hereby given to all persons 
who may have claims against the First National 
Bank of Winchester, lilinois, that the same must be 
proquaed to Starkey R. Powell, Receiver, with the 

egal proof thereof, within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 


JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


i) PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, nneet and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. Inoversix peed 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send for par- 
ticulars and references. 

ATKINS & CO., LAWBENCE, KAN. ; or 


J. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager Brosavey New York 


The Bridge that has Carried yeu Sately Over 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
the old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGE: 
known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency saeee nterest omnes are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY e Cou. 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its ford and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS lpan AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten et Cent. will cons $ eaneas address p nogee 


one — = ACT 
7 schoanvlinn, Tites tinge 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital ..... +. $ 500,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 


Cross Assets, 
Jan. (st, 1877... » - $1,642,882 59 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE are no changes of any importance 
to report in the general conditions of tbe 
market for domestic goods of any descrip- 
tion. Prices remain essentially the same as 
during the previous week; but there has 
been a disposition shown among the lead- 
ing jobbing houses to “cut” which buyers are 
not so readily caught by as they once were, 
and it will be discovered after a while that 
a steady trade is in the end the most profita- 
ble, even though it may not appear so at- 
tractive asa ‘‘drive.” All the reports from 
the West are favorable to a large spring 
business in the principal cities; but our 
own jobbers make complaints of the 
irregularity of their sales. The retailers 
appear to be doing well and the season is 
‘propitious for a large trade. 

The exports of domestic cotton goods to 
foreign ports have been very large for the 
week—much larger than at any time at the 
same season in sixteen years, The most 
encouraging circumstance about the ship- 
ments to foreign ports is that some of the 
heaviest have been made to places which 
had been altogether monopolized by British 
fabrics. The shipments of the week from 
the port of New York alone amounted to 
7,121 packages, while from Boston they 
footed up to nearly 700 packages. Among 
the ports to which these goods went were 
Zanzibar and Capetown. 

The commission agents in the wool busi- 
ness in Boston gave a banquet in that city 
last week, on the 10th inst., to the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, and, 
judging from the reports of the proceedings 
on that festive occasion, we should infer 
that the wool interest was in anything but 
a depressed condition. As was truly ob- 
served by Mr. Hayes, the secretary of the 
Wool Association, Boston is the actual hub 
of the woolen manufacture in this country; 
and if the manufacture of cotton should be 
transferred to the South, at no very distant 
day, as is likely to be the case, Boston will 
retain her position as the distributing center 
of the manufactures of wool, which are 
steadily growing in importance. 

The business of the past week in brown 
sheetings and shirtings has been to a very 
fair extent, and the jobbers have bought 
largely in the aggregate, to keep up their 
stocks in the various makes. The revision 
of prices has not yet altogether ceased; 
but the markings down have been on a 
more restricted scale than the week pre- 
vious. The market is not yet settled, but 
the impression prevails that bottom prices 
have been very nearly reached. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are dull 
and prices are unsteady. The revisions 
during the week have not had the effect of 
stimulating purchases, and the jobbers buy 
only to meet the necessities of current 
trade. 

Print-cloths have settled down to 4 cents 
for 648, extra quality standards; but there 
is a pretty general feeling that prices are 
going lower. 

Prints are in a very quiet condition, but 
there are sales to a moderate extent at 
steady prices of favorite styles, The 
agents of the Ameriean Print Works an- 
nounced that on the 16th, Monday last, 
thir fancies would be held at 614 and 
shirtings at 6} cents, and these are the 
jobbing prices for similar goods. » 

Ginghams of favorite makes and good 
styles are selling toa fair extent, but are 
not specially active. Prices are steady. 

Cretonnes, lawns, foulards, and corded 
jaconets are without change in prices, and 
it is understood that no further reductions 
are 10 be made by the agents at this season. 

Hosiery has been subjected to the dis 
turbing effect of an auction sale of 1,000 
Cases of the ‘‘ Waltham,” which attracted a 
large concourse of buyers. The entire lot 
Went off rapidly, at prices which were un- 
derstood to be satisfactory to the sellers. 

In other descriptions of cotton goods 
there are no changes of importance. The 
market is far from steady and the demand 
is irregular. 

Woolen goods are generally dull, and, 
although the stock of manufactured cloth- 
ing is light and the season for purchasing 
by the clothiers is far advanced, they are 
holding off for dower prices, which they 











can only obtain by the ruin of the pro- 
ducers. 

Black and colored cloths are in light de- 
mand and doeskins are very quiet, without 
any essential change of quotations. 

Beavers and rough overcoatings have 
been selling to a cousiderable extent, but 
at low prices. 

Worsted coatings have been put upon 
the market in very liberal quantities and 
are steadily growing in favor. For some 
of the more popular makes the demand is 
good and orders are given in excess of pro- 
duction and for late delivery. 

Fancy cassimeres and all-wool suitings 
are moderately active, and the low to fine 
medium qualities are beginning to attract 
attention; but itis early just yet for the 
full offerings of these goods. The agents, 
however, are generally well supplied and 
prices are sufficiently low to tempt buyers. 

Flannels are selling mostly by the single 
package; but the shirt-makers are buying 
heavy blue and scarlets at steady prices. 

Foreign dry goods are inactive and prices 
are low. The importers have been under 
the necessity of making most of their sales 
at auction, notwithstanding the smaller 
quantity of goods imported, in comparison 
with past seasons. Dress silks, millinery 
articles, and ribbons have to be sold at 
some price, for they are not of the kind of 

goods that will bear keeping over until an- 
ciher season; and, except for the few choice 
styles of the fashionable tints, the demand 
is slow and prices are weak. "Dress goods, 
of which the stock is full and very attract- 
ive, have been and continue to be offered 
freely at auction. Some of the importers 
prefer to sell their goods in their own stores, 
and probably find it to their interest to do 
so; but the majority of the importers cannot 
afford the risk of keeping their goods on 
hand, and the auction-rooms bring down 


prices to an unprofitable level for the 
sellers, however it may be for the buyers. 


—==——____ 
RETAIL DRY GOODS TRADE. 


TRDE among the leading dry goods 
houses is now much better than at any time 
during the present season. The large re- 
tailers, particularly, are quite busy. The 
immense establishment of A. T. Stewart 
& Co. is crowded daily with buyers, in- 
dicating anything but dull times. The 
same is true with other large houses, both 
on Broadway, Sixth and Eighth Avenues, 
Grand Street, and other central points. 
Goods are now sold very cheap, indeed, 
and this fact may account for the 
brighter outlook in the market. Import 
ers, jobbers, and manufacturers have not 
been making much money thus far this 
season. Goods have been slaughtered by 
the commission houses and at auction, and 
all staple and most fancy dress fabrics are 
retailed at less than their actual cost and 
at lower figures, perhaps, than ever before. 
Retailers are benefited, for they are making 
satisfactory profits; and consumers are 
pleased, for they are getting bargains. Our 
readers, one and all, should look over our 
advertising columns, and see where to go to 
supply all their wants. Those living at a 
distance or, indeed, anywhere in the inte- 
rior of the country can by direct corre- 
spondence with our advertisers obtain any 
of the ‘‘immense bargains” now offered 
in this market. About the only risk now 
taken in ordering goods is in the mails; and 
if our readers will send checks, drafts, and 
money-orders only, instead of currency, 
they will diminish that risk almost to eS Save. 


H. C.F. KOCH, 


6th Ave., cor. 20th St., New York. 


nemtee THE CHEAPEST DRY GOODS 
USE ON THE AVENUE, 
receives daily, hae invoices of 


DRESS GOODS 


SILKS, 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
AND MERINO UNDERWEAR, 
HOSTERY AND GLOV 
ACKS 2 AND FHINGES, 
NCY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 


Suits, Cloaks, and Dolmans, 


IMPORTED AND OF OUR OWN MANUFAC- 
TURK, 


At Unprecedentedly Low Prices. 
Now Ready, Descriptive 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


and FRrcg-List. mt be sent nie on 
ALL ORDERS MAIL RECEIVE 
ATTENTION. 


H. C. F. KOCH, 
6th Avenue, Corner 20th Street. 








ication. 
ROMPT 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 


We have JUST RECEIVED and are NOW EXHIB- 
ITING LARGE ADDITIONS to OUR IMMENSE 
STOCK of 


Rich and Elegant Dress Fabrics 


for SPRING and SUMMER WEAR, representing the 


Latest Novelties 


of PARIS, LONDON, and BERLIN, in EXQUISITE 
NEW SHADES and COMBINATIONS, UNSUR- 
PASSED for DELICACY and SOFTNESS of TEX- 
TURE, and INCLUDING EVERY VARIETY of 
MANUFACTURE in SILK, SILK and WOOL, ALL- 
WOOL, CAMEL’S HAIR, Etc., Etc. 


ATI ak 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


EXHIBITED 








the largest and most complete stock, both as regards 
variety and value, in our line ‘in this city. 


WE MAKE NO EXCEPTION. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


NewStraw Goods. 


EVERY DESIRABLE SHAPE IN 
CHIP HATS, 50c., UP. 





We have everything desirable in 
FINE AND FINEST STRAW HATS, 
at least one-third less than can be purchased else- 


TRY OUR FRENCH CHIPS (imported), $1, $1.25, $1.50. 


THOUSANDS SILK NORMANDIES, 80c., 95c., $1.10, 
$1.25, up. 

CHILDREN’S NORMANDIES, 45c., c., 60c., 75¢., up. 

SUN HATS AND BONNETS, lic., lic., 18¢., 25¢., up. 

250 ye = gy STRAWS | AND LEGHORNS, 75c., 


Just the thing for Sabbath-school An- 
niversaries. 


OUR TRIMMED BONNETS 


are still the center of attraction. Additions to stock 
daily. 


IMPORTED FRENCH FLOWERS 


OSTRICH FEATHERS. 
We still have plenty of the 


SATIN VIOLETS, 


AT 2c. THE DOZEN. 
WE BRANCH IN OUR MANUFAC Hy ' 
MONTU RES, BOUQUETS, and WRE 
for Normandies, ete., to suit the dow vy a _ 
while they wait. 


SILK PARASOLS. 
10,000 TO SELECT FROM. 
FOR CHILDREN, 30c., 


50ec.. 75e., 85e., #1, 
FOR LADIES (EVERY KIND’ oF VARIETY), $1, 
$1.19, $1.35, $1.50, $1.85. $2, $ $2, $2.25, u 


BARGAINS IN 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


mounted in Shell, Horn. Pearl, Ivory, Bone, Pearl 
and Gold, Ivory and Gold, ete., all very low. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND DOLMANS. 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS MORE ATTRACTIVE 


DAILY. 
CLOTH DOLMANS, $1.35, $1.95, $2.30, Be. #8. - up. 
LADIES’ STURF SUITS, from’ $3.85, $ 
ee PLAIN and ‘STRIPE SILK 8 vite "$is.2 75, 


We: charge for 


Making Silk Dresses 


$12.50. First-class artistes es engaged only. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR, 
EW STOCK TO-DAY. 
1,000 DOZ. NEW SHADES) 44 Cents 
KID GLOVES, {THE PAIR. 
FULL As808 SPRING COLORS. 


FULL LINES OF ALL OUR OWN BRANDS, 65c., 
75c., 85e., $1, up. 


COMPRISING EVERY NEW SHADE. 
paamineey Silks, Mode and er every shade, 60c., 65c., 75¢. 


Black Dress Silks, 85c., %c., $1.15, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, 
$2.50. Lower in Price ti than for 12 years. 











OUR NEW DRESS SILK arene 
will be opened next week. 
t#” Notice will be given Of the day. 
LACES, RUFFLINGS, TRIMMINGS, NOTIONS, ete. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS. 





LARGE PURCHASE OF 


ALL-SILK RIBBONS. 


GROS GRAIN, No. 9, 1c. ; maps 12, 16c. ; No. 16, 18¢. 
SASH RIBBONS at 8e., 10e., +, 1e., 20¢ 25c., 50¢e. 


OUR ores THIS WEEK WILL REPAY A 
REFUL EXAMINATI 10N. 


DON’T FORGET OUR B BOYS’ SUIT DEPART- 
MENT. 


ILLUSTRATE fae ee AND 


sent by mail, free, on application. 
ORDERS BY MALL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


56, 58, 60, 03, 04, 68, OS, aud 70 ALLEN OF. 





RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


IMMENSE BEDrCTION. asi ALL DEPART- 


SILKS 

500 Fiocen BLACK SILKS, ‘0.4 j-Aoemmeg price, $1.25. 

100 Pieces = i tormerly "g1.45. 

SUMMER SILKS, 70c. up. 

MILLI NERY SILKS from 

BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHM ‘ERS, 50c.; formerly 
85e. Sublime Quality BLACK C ASHMERE, 75e., 85e., 
95c.; Worth ¢ pe er cent. hed 

SLLK SUITS at $18 to # 

wor Ue SUITS from $1.95 to $13; worth $5 to $8 
eac 

SILK COMETR ATION SUITS at $18 to $25; worth 


$10 e: poet mo 
CORSETS. 


COOLEY’S CORK 
cost $1. 

Our EXCELSIOR 
N $1 











ade) AY dy) 
ats ey) 
‘Wii y Our EXCELSIOR 
Corset, No. 100 
$1.25. 


Our EXCELSIOR 
Corset, No. 130, 
$1.50. 


Our EXCELSIOR 
a No. 200, 


Send usan order 
for one, and you 
will be well 
pleased. 


CHEMISE, utBgantly Embroidered, only 52c.; for- 
net $1.25. SKIRTS, 45c. up. DRAWERS, 50c.; for- 


erly %e. 
mer =NCH CHIP HATS, $1 25; former price $3. All 
shapes. —— HATS in all styles. BLACK 
CRAPES very lo 
2,500 pieces hopaiar DRESS GOODS, 12c., lic., 18e., 
. Never were so low. 
We keep a large and very ually kept stock of all 
kinds of Goode. 8 such as are usuall 
$ y oods establishment— 
MILLINERY NOTLONS. LA NCES 
—a LINENS, SUITS, Cl LOAKS, SHAWLS, 
, ete. Samples free to all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Goods C.O.D., or on receipt 
of Post-office order. All goods warranted. 


RODCERS & ORR BROTHERS, 
183, 185, i87 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y, CITY 


JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND | ith ST. 





| BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


FROM LAST WEEK’S AUCTION SALES, 


at 30 per cent. less than cost of importation. 


REDUCTIONS 


in Black, Colored, and Fancy Silks. 


In consequence of the ruinous prices realized on 
Silks during the past ten days, we have made a uni- 
form reduction in our ENTIRE STOCK, 

Purchasers desiring to secure superior FOREIGN 
SILKS at POSITIVE BARGAINS should inspect 
this great offering. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French —on Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Tyiemin s, Bri- 
ointments and Veils, o- 
= wore for Ball and 
ning Costumes, 
i anions to Order.”’ 
JARDINIERES. VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful Tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “a 
specialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount 
Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of examining. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 


28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place 
{. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop, 








9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


B. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


House- Furnishing 


IN THE BASEMENT. 


BARGAINS IN ENGLISH STONE CHINA, 
PORCELAIN WARE. 

TEA SETS, 44 Pieces, $2.50; 56 Pieces, $5. 

DINNER 8ETS, 100 Pieces, $10; 124 Pieces, $12.50 
14 Pieces, $15. 





ATTENTION SOLICITED TO FRENCH 
CHINA AND MAJOLICA WARE, 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC GLASS 
WARE 
TUMBLERS, 30c. PER DOZ. UP. GOB- 


LETS, 65c. PER DOZ. UP. 
LARGE STOCK OF FINER CHINA AND 
GLASS WARE. 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, $4.75 up to $30. 
TABLE CUTLERY FROM $1.00 up PER 
DOZ. 


LAMPS, BRACKETS, FANCY WOOD 
WARE, WILLOW WARE. Also TIN, IRON, 
and JAPAN WARE, 





MATS AND RUGS, 65c. up. 





PICTURE FRAMES, CORNICES, MIR- 
RORS, CLOCKS. 


t= DON’T FORGET THE BASEMENT. IT 
IS A CURIOSITY SHOP AND CANNOT BE 
DESCRIBED. CHEAP GOODS INIT!!! 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31144 Grand Street; 





56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET, 








22 





Commercial, 


THE REVENUE OF NINE MONTHS. 


THE gross receipts of the Government for 
the nine months ended March 3ist, 1876, 
amounted to “$217,308,288, derived as fol- 
lows: customs, 114,771,098; internal reve- 
nue, $83,277,983; and miscellaneous, $19,- 
259,262. The receipts for the last nine 
months ended March 81st, 1877, were $201,- 
593,356, derived from the same sources, as 
follows: customs, $98,406,379; internal 
revenue, $85,302,305; and miscellaneous, 
$17,884,672. This shows a falling off in 
the latter period of nine mohths to the 
amount of $15,714,932. This difference is 
due to adecrease of $16,364,714 in customs 
receipts in the latter as compared with the 
former period, and this fact depends on a 
proportionate decrease in the importation 
of dutiable foreign goods. 

The ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, exclusive of the interest on the pub- 
lic debt, for the nine months ended March 
3ist, 1876; amounted to $120,928,556, while 
the expenses for the same purposes during 
the nine months just ended were $114,540, - 
250. This shows a decrease of $6,388,306 
in expenses, Deducting this sum from the 
one that represents the decrease of revenue 
during the last nine months, as compared 
with the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year, we have a net decrease of re- 
ceipts, as compared with expenses, to the 


amount of $9,326,626. Theexpenses, though 
less in one than in the other period, have 
not kept pace with the decrease of receipts. 
The rule is just as true of governments as 
it is of individuals—that where expenses 
exceed receipts the latter must be increased 
or the former decreased, or a debt will be 
contracted to make up for the difference. 








THE CENTENNIAL LOAN. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States 
has reversed the decision of Justice Strong, 
of the Circuit Court, who held that the 
United States had no claim for the repay- 
ment of the $1,500,000 advanced in aid of 
the Centennial Exhibition until after the 
Centennial ‘“‘stock” had all been reim- 
bursed. The doctrine of the Supreme 
Court is that under the law of 1872 the 
stockholders of the Centennial corporation 
must pay all their liabilities before making 
any division of assets among themselves, 
and that the sum of $1,500,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress in 1876 and accepted by 
the board of finance under the conditions 
specified, constitutes a part of these liabil- 
ities, which must be paid before any divis- 
ion of assets can be made among the 
stockholders. 

The claim of the Government under this 
decision will absorb all the assets, and, 
hence, the stockholders will not receive 
back any part of their subscription. These 
stockholders live almost entirely in Phil- 
adelphia, where the Exhibition was held, 
and jhey must now take their pay in patri- 


otic feeling and the profits of the Exhibi- 
tion tothat city. The decision, as a matter 
of law, seems to us entirely right; and we 
do not see why it is not equally so as a 
matter of equity. The stockholders surely 
have no just claim to a division of assets 
uatil the debts are all paid. The money 
advanced by the Government created a 
debt, with the risk that there might be no 
means of paying it; and there is no reason 
why it should not be paid, any more than 
if the same amount had been advanced by 
a private party. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 











UNITED STATES. 

MONDAY EVENING, April 16th, 1876. 
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BRAINERD, ARMS STRONG 50 
SEWING SILK, MACHINE TWIST, 
PATENT QUILLTWIST, 

_ EMBROIDERY & FILLING ea 





NEW YORK 


PHILADELP 





THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
SOFT AND ELASTIC KID. 


The Most Perfect Shape, 
A\L THE LATEST SPRING SHADES. 


2-BUTTON, $1.20. 
3-BUTTON, $1.35. 


These GLOVES are manufactured for our trade 
exclusively. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


Ladies having once tried these GLOVES invari- 
ably give them the preference over all others. 


EHRICHS’, 
287 and 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 24th and 25th Sts., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
cae of yt “FASBI pr gAareaLy,’ 
HE LARGEST AND MOST CO E_ FASH- 
TON BOOK NOW PUBLISHED, MU BSCRIPTION 
PRICE 50c. ‘PER YEAR. 





1877. 1840. 


JONES. 


GRAND OPENING. 


ELEGANT DISPLAY. 


SPRING STYLES. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, MILLINERY, Etc. 
Dress Goods, | b Millinery, 


Suits, Sacques, r "Z ~ Parasols, 























Dolmans, z Zz "Z Fancy Goods, 
Shawls, ae "Z Hosiery, 
Z Be 
Silks. 2" “Laces, 
2 20 
oO oO 
| i 

EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. | 
| AND | 
: | NINETEENTH ST. . NINETEENTH ST. 

oO oO 
: 0 
Shoes, “z, Cloths, 

Ribbons, Zz z Z Underwear, 

Underwear, Z Z Carpets, 


Upholstery, ze a Plated Ware, 


Furniture. aS House-furnishing Goods 





The benefits of our great advantages in the market 
we offer to our customerg, thus saving to thema 
large percentage. In this extensive and popular es- 
tablishment competent buyers and managers are in 
control of each department, and, without attempting 
to give quantities or prices “ usually fictitious ” we 
would simply announce that our large and varied 
stock of choice goods will enable our patrons to pro- 
cure whatever desired, at marked bargains. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Catalogues sent free, when desired. 


JONES. ccaze.consmer. JONES. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN 


BLACK AND 
COLORED SILKS, 


Also Black Cashmeres, 


FROM 


AUCTION. 


We will send Samples of the above free upon ap- 
plication, if mentioning having seen this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT. 


P. S.~Orders by Maila Specialty. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
26] AND 269 GRAND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 








fApril 19, 1877. 








H. O'NEILL & C0,, 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th Street. 


Straw Goods. 


1,000 DOZEN ON SALE. 
Fine French Chip Hats, $1.95 to $4.75. 


FLOWERS. 


Job lot of 500 Cartons of fine French Montures, 
from $1.25 to-$2.50; worth $2.50 to $5. 


FEATHERS 


in great variety. 


TRIMMING SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Mode, Twill, and Dress Silks inall the new shades, 


RIBBONS. 


i" SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 
1,009 dozen Sashes, from 65c. to 85e. Worth $2.50 to 
$3.50. 





SATIN RIBBONS. 
No. 12, 16c.,20e. A fine quality of Gros Grain, No. 
9, 18c., 20¢. No. 12, 22c., 25c. 
Sash Ribbons, all colors, all-silk, 7-ineh, 65c, and 
85c. per yard. 
8-inch, 75c. and 90c. 
Black, all-silk, 7-inch, 50c. per yard. 





We call special attention to our stock of 


KID GLOVES 


and our own importation of the cclebrated ‘** JA- 
VOTTE GLOVE,” in 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 buttons. 

Also our ‘‘ GANT DE SUEDE,” in 2, 3, 4, and 6 but- 
tons, unsurpassed for quality and beauty of fit. all 
of the latest shades; and a fine glove, ** THE SAXON 
BEAUTY,” in all shades, 2, 3, 4,5, and 6 buttons, 95c.. 
$1.05, $1.25, $1.50, and $1.68. 


LAGES A SPEGIALTY. 


VEILING®:. 
RUFFLINGS, 
SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
LACE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, Etc. 


Suit Department. 


SUITS AND DOLMANS. 


Job Lots purchased from Manufacturers at far 
below cost. 
500 Do!mans, $1.50; worth $3. 
200 Dolmans, $6.07; worth $10. 
350 Dolmans, $11.50; worth $20. 
One lot fine imported Dolmans, $15; worth, #25. 
300 Suits, $2.50; worth $5. 
500 Suits, fine materials, good style, $5; cost $12and 
#15. 
350 Suits, $9.50; worth $18. 
All-wool Cashmere Suits, trimmed with heavy 
Silk $15 ; former price, $30 and $35. 
Silk Suits, $16.75, $24.50, $36, up to ¢200. 
1,000 Campbric Suits, $3.25 ; cost $6.50. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear of all kinds. 
Children’s Outfits, etc. 


FANCY GOODS. 


Silk and Woolen Fringes of all patterns. 








Ladies’? and Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our Millinery Department opened on MONDAY 
alarge and elegant assortment of new designs in 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets in French Chip and En- 
glish Milan, at one-half Broadway prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 296TH AVENUE, CORNER 20TH STREET. 


O'NEILL S 


Dress Goods. 


815 Gth Ave., bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 


We opened on MONDAY the largest and best as- 
sorted stock of Dress Goods ever shown on SIXTH 
AVENUE, comprising all the Novelties in New 
Spring Goods at extremely low prices. 


WE OPENED ON MONDAY 

2 cases Black French Cashmere at 34 cents; worth 
60 cents. 

1 case 40-inch French Cashmere at 49 cents; worth 
70 cents. 

3 cases 42-inch Black Cashmere, very fine, at 61 
eents; worth 80 cents. 

1 case 48-inch Cashmere at 8 cents; worth $1.20. 
And all other grades as cheap in proportion. 

Also DECIDED BARGAINS IN BLACK 
AND COLORED SILKS, which have been pur- 
chased at auction and are way below the value. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF STRIPED 
SUMMER SILKS AT 75 CENTS. A GREAT 
BARGAIN. 


Immense Sale of Suits and Dolmans 





manufacture. 


O'NEILL, 





815 6th Ave., pet. 19th a, 20th Sts. 











which we are now offering for less than the cost of 
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BANK TAXATION. rural ‘‘ financiers” think the banks can do an H R RS 
a ae tah Fe i peas | but Pile u A rihalne a aa they R. H. MACY & co. : * 
a R. Lior C. CowDEN made a very }j are fair e for their patriotic denuncia- SPECIALTIES. 
J clear and forcible speech on bank taxation podithly gun eit ya og a ' K ' D CLOV’ E s 
‘eet. in the Assembly of the State of New York, Beth e, practically, about bankin g as they BOYS CLOTHING. » 
on Wednesday last, from which we extract | do about the vernacular of the Dutch or VARIETY, QUALITY, AND PRICES 
the following: Chinese. DRESS-MAKING. BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
Hs 4 ONLIKE any other establishment in the country. UNSURPASSED. 
_ ‘The policy of severe and unequal taxa- FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN 
tion ripe see — the — of this _— NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. = 2 “ 
opens the door for capitalists from other ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. H § | y t 
states and countries to transact this busi- CATALOGUES FREE. alnis bam 6S, I Orla, 
ness in modes which entirely escape taxa- a 4 a 14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKES. 
pee a The banksof riva a have es- NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
tablished agencies among us; but, having no HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
tures, property here, they evade the tax-gatherer, S77 BROADWAY, 


for their business does not come within the 
law. Foreigners are now doing the same 
thing on a large scale. Four Canadian 
banks alone, with an aggregate capital of 
$33,000,000, have agencies in the City of 
New York, who do a large proportion of 
the commercial business, and, having none 
of their capital actually in the city, they 
avoid taxation, Is it wise to drive out of 


NEW BUILDINGS, 


CORNER 


Nineteenth St. and Sixth Ave., 


CROSSLEY’S 


BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH STS. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LADIES 


Will find in the product of the United States Corset 





Co., of New York, Corsets of ELEGANTLY PROPOR. 
adess tio eae , ‘ 4 NEW YORK, TIONED FORM, PERFECT AND NATURAL FULL. 
he state A unjust rates r =. aL NESS OF BUST, woven in a FIRM and SEAMLESS 
tage gc Pin og a pores ene a AND ARE OFFERING THEIR SPRING IMPORT- FABRIC, thus insuring positive COMFORT and EASE 
2 ; - . ’ ACTURE OF in use, while yielding a GRACEFUL, STYLISH, and 
x. to supply its place with foreign capital, that arcane terrae 2: FAULTLESS FIGURE to the wearer. 
pays no tax at all and is in no wise iden- 7 Our A A Corset, in the above qualities and durability, 
mt tified with the welfare of our great com- is the superior of many corsets sold from $5 to $3 at 
mercial and industrial interests? Take, by retail. A trialis solicited. We claim our brands as the 
No way of illustration, the case of a few of j 
oe our leading banks. The National Bank of He i. 
and Commerce of New York, with a capital ATTRACTIVE SALE. aE pt ee 
stock paid in of $10,000,000, paid in 1876, q A Ae Wihice Zan ii oo 
national, state, and local taxes amounting s\\ A\\ 1 Ly) 
to $407,892 90, equal to $1,333 for every (Ladies’ and Children’s), LOW PRICES. ONAL Bl 
working day in the year. The American Ni WEY 2 
Exchange National Bank, New York, with AND ENGLISH VELVETS, 81.85. 
a capital stock paid in of $5,000,000, last BODY BRUSSEES, $1.50, 
year paid a total tax of $227,203.99, or $742 | General Dry Goods Ai 
per day. ‘he Metropolian Nationa! Beak, y 9 | TAPRIMRY BRUSERLA, scent 
* JA- New York, with a capital stock paid in of ar 
' $4 000 000, paid last year taxes amounting le cortices i ass di LOWELL EX. SUPER., 80 cents. 
— to $202.197.30, or $660 per day. The P l P 7 GOOD WOOL INGRAIN, 40 cents. 
: smaller banks bear even a greater burden, OIL-CLOTHS, GREAT VARIETY. 
aon in proportion to their strength. The First opu ar rices. 











National Bank of Troy, with a capital 
stock paid in of $300,000. last year paid na- 
tional, state, and city taxes amounting to 
$16,058 56, leaving a net profit for the 
stockholders of only $9,714.44, thus com- 
pelling the bank to draw $14,285.56 on pre- 





For the benefit of out-of-town patrons they pub- 
lish a Catalogue containing full descriptions of their 
Fashions, etc., with Price-List, which will enable any 
lady to shop at home. 








CANTON MATTINGS, from 20 cents. 

ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED 
STOCKS IN AMERICA TO CHOOSE FROM. 
PRICES LOWEST IN THE CITY FOR STANDARD 
GooDs. 




































vious earnings to pay its dividends. AndI nee C0 S$ 
ns Pte the best authority for stating that at J & J W CROSSLEY STANDARD R ETS 
-ast two-thirds of the banks in the City of 
Mid’ Vek dit ott Gada Gs. ae i a a 4 cuatortt’ durability, low cost, and general satisfac 
> which last year they were compelled by the We have never failed of the highest awards when- 
poverty and importunity of the sharehold- s a Nos 320 AND 322 BROADWAY ever exhibited, and received two highest medals and 
4 ers to pay, but drew the deficiency from ° J diplomas from the Centennial Jury. Our present pro- 
ar their reserves. duction exceeds 5000 pairs daily. Try our popular styles, 
The above truthful statement sh [ 9th Street and 6th Avenue, CORNER PEARL STREET, and if not found at your store, send us 50 cents for a 
ould con- CHARM, chea i 
k i : . P quality—65 cents for BEAUTY—5 
vince business men, both in and out of the NEW YORK. cts, for AA—$] for LETH AVENUE or 0cts. for 
5. legislature, that some change must he Cc A R P ETS Cee Tad we will send chem, postpaid, by mail, 
—_ made, or many of our best banking institu- OIL-CLOTHS. LACE 7 9 — Circular mailed on request. 
ging tions will have to wind up, and return their , -CURTAINS, etc. 
capital to their stockholders. I yibentnob yr UNITED STATES CORSET CO., 
eavy Mr Cowden concludes his speech with Select from. P. 0. Box 4928, NEW YORK. 
the following wise suggestions: NEW SPRING STYLES! 
_ “1, There should be legislation provid- MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, and VELVET 
ing that banking property, of whatever \ Br CARPETS, in new designs and rich colorings, G a, um 
kind, shall > seseeter vd ay Meher Wi CcOR [ EY BODY 4 DSsELS, in great variety, from $1.50 energy 
rate, In proportion to its actual value, than a ft r yar. - 
seeped In propantion tolerated wales] ie ee ie a aes C 
ses i al value. : , : 7 rease 
‘©2. It should be made the duty of. the No. 245 Grand St, near Bowery, rnOn es ine.—Rare Bargains. A manufacturer’s 
local assessors, and especially of the state EW stock, parchased at a great sacrifice. will be dis. 
ods.. assessors, to see that this provision is carried N YORK. ny a a ay pee ay 
into effect, and they should be clothed with | 0,000 WORTH OF SILKS AND DRESS GooDs, | MATTINGS.—White, Red Check, and Fancy. Just 
ample power to do it. from the great auction sales of last week. received a cargo, from We. per yard and upward. 
P rh ti ki ts of bank Don’t purchase your silks or dress goods until y wa Fred Dhecad toanlerinten dint th ~ mer a ’ 
: ‘*3, That in making assessments of ban ‘ om Si aante ST Comes : Aad 
awn oreperty the a oe — United | than: any wouse im the trades” Fe Beinn re omer ane at Drices to insure their tmmediave sale, 
ns in States securities he y the bank shall be 1 to8 yards wid ial 
1 En- deducted from the amount of th -| LYONS BLACK SILKS, | *°™? 2 7gs rise treet ins. 
ment, and the tax levied on the. babantie 600 pieces black gr. in SILK at $1; worth 3150, The entire range, ftom mm pelican 2S 
) only. This is in accordance with the ~~ ea SILK, Cashmere finish, at $1.50; Bets and Cottage Drapery, from, Ih gente. een Cees j 
" su ie of M-Class Bronounced | am Beg tm aut wc Su wt | Hl disc. Hrd Pau nae 
ur. when Secretary of the Treasury, was the Pre eee woe Tele ee en ‘% and $2.50; | “WINDOW-SHADES AND CORNICES of every 1 O1 2 AND 1 O01 a 
author of the National Banking Law LYONS PLAI Sonteited odie ara napa st Cee Y inne: 
. o PLAIN SILKS. c 
‘«4. That banks should be allowed to de- 
ee - ir ee ayerve am ey =e com- WOM $150) worth Shad, Blatt. and th SHEPPARD KNAPP, CHESTN UT STREET, 
pelled by law to keep on hand and which {S83 and 185 Sixth Ave., New York. 
they are prohibited from using. 1,000 pieces ve Phriearbbiki ed pone Lie J h 1 Door Below 13th Street. PHILADELPHIA. 
— thet the sharchaidee of bank capital | "ste. " . ee aie 
sh: 2 all i , 
erie OHA e tek ar ahioiae are LYONS STRIPED SILKS. EASTLAKE STYLES. 
shares the unt of his act * ’ 2,000 pieces of beautiful Striped SILKS at 6c., 75c., NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Sts. prey mcg ae is actual indebted 90.5 worth 80c., $1, $1.25. Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambrequins, Matting, Oil Cloth, 
“6. That the state assessors sh : FRENCH AND ENCLISH DRESS Also a large assortment of MATS and RUGS at 
$ a8 Pe pobre nig peoes shell devise coop J. G. LATTIMER’S, 201 and 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 
XTH ‘ays and means for carrying all these pro- . FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE 
New visions into effect, 10 cases English Striped’and Plaid DRESS GOODS, v 
wae That the courts be empowered, to | 50 eases “English CASHMERE at 37Xc. and Ses we Ss W ARREN 
ssessors and assessment-rolls before worth 7s¢. 
aoe them by summary process, with authority se ee worth Sle and Wor copes . 5 al y 
to peor y inequalities in therolls. By these | 5 Coie French CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, 50c., ‘ 
worth just and simple expedients our banks ma pave MANUFACTURER OF 
be preserved.” x BLACK GOODS. 
at 61 ii 
Beni ay ba by Hen: | w cases BLACK ALPACA at %c.,2e.,Slc., 310 Pp A p E R H A N G | N G S A N D 5 ey A Q e S 
$1.20. , arly and unjustly impairing the value | |, ‘Stes BLACK CASHMERE at 31xc., b0e. 62%¢% ~ | ’ 
of their capital, is not exactly the right road 75e.; worth 20c. per yard more. 
aire pune oman aie of waninees ee LADIES’ SACQUES AND DOLMANS. N oO. 479 B R Oo A DW A YY, 
w . Nei 
2. to strangle our own anorisit ot pdnutions $00 Indice’ light cloth DOLMANS, $2 and $3; worth $5 A Full Line of Choice Patterns in Stock, at Lowest Market Prices. Samples promptly 
yd : oF. the soke, of jpriting Conniian capi-- 600 ladies! imported DOLMANS, $10, $15; worth $20 | Sent om Application. 
ere, and bu g up private banking ; : 
houses which manage to escape all taxation. LADIES’ SUITS. FACTORY 1 32 & 1 34 E. 50th ST., NEW YORK. 
ans hen a man is elected to Congress or the } 2,01adies’s MATELASSE and SERGE SUITS, $7.50, | } 
hh legislature, the first ——S attemptsto do | ,. #°. $11, 2.5 SUITS, $28 and $35: : : 
isto make @ speech on finance and bank- | iijpisck Sil SUITS. $4, 850,a09 uowarde » @ a 
lng. Ps he would stop there, the ene, material in the above Mig and LEAN ane Zz recat: 
would not be very serious. But porchmnat — Etiglish Brussels, Three-Ply and In: n, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs 
must ‘offer <a bill,” which others, as ' | *Crumb-Cloths, Oil-Cloth y rains t the Old Place * ~t 
ignorant and foolish’ ash fo; . C Y ; ! Sppten y cheap. at | Flace, 
igneees and foolish’ 48 himself, are per- WALLET MUQUNLEI, teak 8 TON 8 cT NEW YORK, 
: to vote for; and then the peo} NO, 245 GRAND ST. NEAR BOWERY, | Carpets ca ed and sent to any per ‘of the United States free of charge 
Sts. ple have to suffer the consequences, These i NEW YORK. ° ed os _ d. &. BENDALL. 
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Weekly Market Review, 


{For week ending Friday, April 13th, 1877.) 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee has been very 
quiet. The general features of the market 
have undergone no change. The better 
grades are scarce and firm, while the lower 
qualities do not meet with much inquiry 
and are rather nominal. Weretain previous 
quotations, with the remark that there are 
buyers at our inside prices, while holders 
generally insist upon the outside figures. 
Mild Coffees.—Good qualities West India 
are steady and firm; but the bulk of the 
stock is composed of low grades, which are 
not wanted. The market has been quiet 
for invoices, though there is a fair jobbin 
demand, good grades Costa Rica an 
Laguayra being wanted to fill the vacuum 
caused by the scarcity of the better qualities 


of Rio. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 19 23 

Santos,Ord. to Choice............+++- 22 @23 

a $aaeee sebopeeeneeesan 2514 @28h¢ 

See soos cesceeheoe 30 @81 
DO .n0n<s0ecepcee senbbns eee 2 @22K 

eee eae cowenee 214g @23 


TEA.—Trade remains quiet; not so much 
because goods are not wanted as because 
of the discrepancy between the views of 
buyers and sellers. Green.—A good de- 
mand prevails for the better varieties. The 
low grades are comparatively tame. Black. 
—There has been little disposition to operate, 
either on the part of buyers or sellers. The 
former want concessions which they cannot 
get, and the consequence is a quiet market. 
Japan.—There is no change in this descrip- 
tion, and the demand, what there is of it, 





still runs largely upon the low grades. We 
quote: 
HYSON.....00- bovebepoeeess coccsscccae, @ 
Young Hyson............... operdes 23 ¢ 70 
Gunpowder and Imperial -. 30 90 
Uncolored Japan........ 30 @ 65 
CORSE, «Vins cngedsnhctces 30 @ 7 
SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—Refiners, meet- 


ing with a good sale for their product, have 
entered the market more freely, fair to 
good Refining Cuba having sold up to 8{c. 
a9ic., and stocks still offered with reserve 
at this advance, the market elosing strong. 
The West India markets are very firm, con- 
sequent upon the reduced estimates of the 
crop, and the English markets are also tel- 
egraphed firmer. Refined.—The market 
on Wednesday and merge | was very 
active and rather excited, with free pur- 
chases atan advance on Hard descriptions. 
Yesterday there was a tamer feeling, 
though prices were sustained. Refiners are 
sold close up to production, and some of 
them are perhaps a little oversold on Hards. 


For export there is some inquiry. We 
quote a 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 8K%@ 9% 
RAR AACE TU so bocce sccccsceecs 11 ne os 
Cemehe 5. w556000508. 00005608 113,@— 
POWdered.. ...0..cccccosccce —@l11y 
Ce ll @l1y 
Wuite.—Standeard A—Grocers...... 105g@1084 
mel A... 3.808 ope do donc 'eae 104¢@10 
ExteaC..bectssscxSssescees 104% (@10% 
YELLOW —Extra C..........ccccceee 94¢@10 


Other grades, including C... 9 @ 93¢ 
MOLASSES.—There is more inquiry for 
West India for boiling; but the paucity of 
supplies prevents any considerable busi- 
ness. Prices have advanced. New Or- 
leans continues in moderate demand at 


steady prices. We quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50 test)....... 41 @— 
Cuba, grocery grades................ nominal. 
Porte ing (NOG) oo» os00% ene» ccaesses 43 @60 
pu Eee ae oe » ome ab a 35 @40 
New Omeans, good to prime......... 40 @52 
New Orleans, choice....... psodboana 53 (@54 
New Orleans, fancy........... 56 @— 


FISH.—The demand for Mackerel con- 
tinues to increase, good lots especially 
being wanted. Nova Scotia and Bay are 
quiet. George’s and Grand Bank are dull. 
Box Herring are fairly active at firm prices. 
The stock of Barrel Herring is light, but 
the demand at the momentis limited. We 
quote: 





George’s Cod, @ qtl. —-— @63 
Grand Bank God... 550 @5 7% 
Pickled, Scale, ® bbl.. 450 @500 
Pickled Cod, @ bpl........... 550 @ 6 00 
Mackerel : 

Pe ae sobeeen 20 00 @22 00 
PEO; EIMOND incense ance sass sae 950 @l0 50 
No. 1 Bay..... SebeiSeescuece -.16 v0 @17 00 
Oe. Oe 10 v0 @13 00 
No. 3 Large, N...... catia 10 00 11 00 
No. 8 sfodiuitis. dese - 6% cose 00d - 300 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New.17 v0 00 
Herring, Seale, # box......... — 18 20 


2 —1L @ i8 
SALT.—The demand for both Fine and 
Bulk is still confined to jobbing parcels; 
but prices are not quotably lower. We 
quote: 

‘Turk’s Island, @ bushel.. 
Liverpool, Ashton’s...... 
Liverpool, other brands.. 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz 
In small bags, 40 ina obi.....— 6@ 7 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 3 @ 34 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—There is a fair demand ina 
jobhies way at 5 cents for Pots and 7 for 
ear 


BROOM CORN.—With light receipts 
and a fair demand, prices are firm. We 
quote Short Green Brush 7@8 cents, Green 
Hurl 6@7e., Medium Green 5@6c., and 
Red and Red Tipped 84@44c., cash. 

















FLOUR AND MEAL.—Western. and 
State Flour has been in active request; 
but, in view of the all but certainty of war 
in Europe and the consequent radical en- 
hancement of Wheat at home and abroad, 
resident millers have not deemed it prudent 
to sell large lines even at the comparatively 
high prices which have been reached, 
while commission merchants have in 
numerous instances virtually withdrawn 
supplies of favorite shipping brands, under 
orders from Western owners to sell only at 
extreme figures and in limited quantities at 
that. There has been a growing demand 
for shipment to Europe, as well as to the 
West Indies and South American ports, 
and considerable quantities have been taken 
at prices showing an advance. There has 
not been much excitement, however, and 
at the close the market was quiet. South- 
ern Flour has been in fair demand at ex- 
treme prices. Rye Flour has been in de- 
mand and higher prices have obtained. 
Corn Meal has also ruled firmer, with a 
more active inquiry. We quote i 





Unsound Fiour.......ccccccccccece 00@ 7 00 
State Supers. ......cccccccceccecs - 6 6O@ 7 00 
State No. 2..... Sen ---- 5 00@ 6 00 
State Extra.......... én ake €& eee deat @ 7 50 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 7 7 8 75 
is a ¥ White...... 8 9 00 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 7 9 10 
~ New Process......... .. 8 OO@I11 00 
Southern Flour..... ppebkssweneuen 6 50@ 9 50 
oS See pappp does ae<p ne oe 


Cort, Mipal oi... scncccdecs 

GRAIN.—WueEat.—The probabilities of 
war between Russia and Turkey have been 
strengthened by the occurrences of the 
past few days, and all hopes of averting it 
are now apparently given up. This fact, 
combined with the receipt of continued 
favorable advices as regards the cereal 
markets abroad, has served to strengthen 
the views of holders in this market, who 
have accordingly offered straight No. 2 
Spring Wheat very sparingly, and only at 
extreme figures, in view of which the trans- 
actions have been circumscribed. The 
supplies abroad are certainly light, while 
the receipts of American Wheat in the 
United Kingdom continue small. Rye is 
scarce and higher, with a fair demand. 
Oats have been moderately active and 
prices are higher. Barley has ruled dull 
and heavy. The receipts of Beans are 
small and the market for Medium and Mar- 
now is a little higher. Buyers, however, do 
not respond readily to the advanced figures. 









We quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State........... gosgeed - 170 @1 85 
WED WIOIR 6c ccnscsesseses 170 @1 80 
PG, 2 ND, ocgescnccees nominal. 
No. 2 Milwaukee............0 161 @1 63 
0 OS ee nominal, 
No. 2 = | kehbanees 159 @ — 
Amber Michigan.... -- 170 @180 
Rye, State......... - 9 @100 
Rye, Western 39 @ 90 
Darley so. cecces 60 @ 95 
Corn: 
Southern White........... 60 @ 61 
Southern Yellow.. - 60 @ 61 
Western White.... 61 @ 62 
Western Yellow........ 60 @ 61 
Oats: 
SNEED. s cesaseasrsnonee ey Ae 48 @ 
Wa oss 59 snsn de 50009 0e0 tice 474@ 56 
Bajected .........0cessccncgeeses 41 @ — 
EANS : 
Marae Ww, DOW es 265 cise vccecdss 215 @270 
Medium, New........... oer 195 @2 BO 
White Kidney, New........... 250 @— — 
Red Kidney, New............. 250 @ 255 
EUS Pert Eee 250 @255 
CATTLE MARKET.—The market 


opened with Beef Cattle dull and with 
prices easy, and up to Friday a decline was 
reported of at least one-half a cent per 
pound on Ordinary to Good Steers. 
Shippers at this time entered the market, 
and up to the close their purchases 
amounted to fully 2,000 head, causing an 
improved feeling, with the closing prices 
fully equal to those current previous to the 
decline. The range was for Common 
Steers 941@91¢ c., to dress 55 lbs. to the 
gross cwt.; and 1114@12} c. for Best, to 
dress 57 @ 58 lbs. A better demand for 
Milch Cows and the improved quality of 
the receipts has given a somewhat better 
tone to the market; but prices are not 
quoted higher. Ordinary to Fair sold at 
$40@$50 and Choice to Exira $55@$95. 
The free receipts of Calves, made up chiefly 
of ordinary and common qualities, had the 
effect of causing a decline of at least one 
cent, witha continued weak feeling at the 
close. The sales of State were at 7@7} c. 
for Choice and 44¢@6c. for Common to 
Medium. Both Sheep and Lambs were 
dull and weak at $5.75@$7.15 for Common 
to Prime of the former and 1134@138c. for 
the latter City Dressed Hogs were in fair 
request, but at easier prices, or say at 74@ 
7éc. The reeeipts for the week were 9,219 
Beef Cattle, 59 cows, 1,874 Calves, 22,978 
Sheep, and 22,663 Hogs. 

HAY.—The receipts do not as yet show 
any important “increase and the quality of 
that arriving is still poor. This has the 
tendency to give to the market.a quiet ap- 
pearance, asthe better qualities are chiefly 
in request, but owing to the scarcity orders 
are with difficulty filled. The quotations 
are for North River Shipping, 70c., re- 
tail grades 75@$1, Clover 65@75c., and 
Salt 60c. There are no paper-makers in 
the market, and in consequence the demand 
for Straw is confined wholly to local pur- 
chasers. We quote Long Rye 70@75c., 
Short do. 50@60c., and Oat > Cash, 

PROVISIONS.—Nothing of especial in- 











terest has occurred in the market for an 
of the articles coming under this h 
Markets have fluctuated somewhat, but at 
the close yesterday the prices were about 


the same. We quote: 

BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl.............-.-.11 00@11 50 
Extra Mess.......... sesesceeees12 00@I13 00 
Prime Mess, ticrce.........2....19 1 00 
errs eensuconta 14 15 00 


City Extra india Mess, tierce....21 00@22 00 
PorRE: 
Mess, Western..........00.220+015 15@15 25 


PUUMG, WSU. cocctosccocers -10 75@11 50 
So ree ree 13 75@14 00 
LakD 


West. Steam, tes., pr.,® 100 Ibs. 995 @10 00% 
OIGY Dae on cans agusn wee + Saat 


Refinéd........2.. ceceeeeeee 10 00 @10 37% 
Hams: 

RU cciscenckcnsiccssnecsccsacs “STEED 

Dry Galted......ser-upeequscees. oo 9 GID 

— ex 
er gdecnseds costegpocegne 

Dr Pte 5 onic 6 oo dbs bG'00 odadee coeee — @ 6K 
Desde, DIG Bea Je 5 o's0.000s Socedsos @ 8 


market is quiet. We quote: 

DoMEsTIC KaGs: 

White — BiTe... 2. veccccccsccccee SY@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 334 
rere. 


rare oe s@ 8% 
MPETFOCHONMS. 6 3 6 o'r 0.6 sea don ss adane 
No. 1 White Shavings.....2....22. 5@@ Bie 
Book Stock (solid).........00.-.000- 444@ 4% 
el, a eer | 1 
WOOL.—There has been a moderate 
inquiry; but the market lacks life, the at- 
tention of both manufacturers an dealers 
being centered on the incoming clips of 
California and Texas. Prices generally 


favor buyers. We quote: 

Ss Serer —50 @—53 
“ XX... cece sees see —BO @—48 
= cececceccesscsees—OO @—44 

a Or eeeee—3t @—52 

39. aren 990005000 —20 27 

Superfine Puiled.......... ses Gos 

Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—19 @—22 

TEER, BPGe co asndede sos ap ewe de 4 28 

Texas, COarse........... do vesevd —18 @ 

BS. A. ons, Waekell...6ccsesc —27 @—=s3 

By E,W sas cecsccs¥ 308005000 315 @—30 

Smyrna, Unwashed............. 015 16 

Gaagraa; Washed. :......:...... 316 G28 

Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 @—31 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium... 24 @—27 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 @—2%4 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry..... 15 @—18 





» PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER,—The market for Old State 
Butter has gone from bad to worse. Busi- 
ness has been generally of a jobbing char- 
acter, exporters having taken few lines. 
Prices have become so irregular and unset- 
tled that reliable quotations cannot be 


given, New State Butter has been in free 
receipt and declining. We quote: 

State, Dairies, tirkins and tubs....... 10 18 
State, half-firkin tubs..... rs 21 
State, Welsh tubs, fairto prime.....10 @I18 
State, Very DOOF.........cceee $e008es 9 @10 
Western, firkins.............. ivieeae 9 @lly 
Western, Dairy, tubs.............-...11 @4 
Western, Factory, tubs..............11 @I16 
NEw Butter: 

State Tubs........ Kas 40h 166 DRESS --15 @23 
State, Pails....... me PS ea 19 @23 
Western, Creamery.............. sage 


2 @%6 
CHEESE.—The market for Old Cheese 
is very dull indeed. We make no change in 
quotations; but sales at our outside rates 
are extremely rare. A few lots of new 
have continued to arrive and sales have 
been reported at 10@14c., being the range 
for fair half-skimmed to choice full-cream. 
The Liverpool quotation is 70s. Freights 
by steam to Liverpool about 22s. 6d. Gold, 
1053. Commercial 60-day bills on London, 
$4.84@4.854 gold, per £ sterling. We 
quote: 
State, Factory, fancy Fall......... - 144@15 
State, Factory, fair to prime.........1244@14 
State, Factory, poor to fair.......... 6 8 
State, Farm 


Western, Factory, good to fine......124%@13 
Western, Factory, fair to good......11 @124 
Western, Factory, skimmed.........6 @8 
EGGS.—The small arrivals have been 
below the wants of the market and receiv- 
ers have kept prices pretty steadily improv- 
ing. At the close advices of shipments 
from the West indicate larger arrivals for 
next week, and it is not generally expected 
that present quotations can be long main- 
tained. We quote: 
Jersey, single barrels.......... 
State and Penn..... pPOOEd..005. 18 @— 
Western and Canadian...............173¢@I18 
FRUITS.—Apples are quiet and un- 
changed. Choice Baldwin and Russet 
have some inquiry, but the prevailing high 
prices tend to check business to some ex- 
tent. We quote: . 
APPLES : 
Western N. Y., selected winter..... 3 25@ 3 75 
Western N. Y., mixed lots......... 2 25(@ 2 75 
Mixed lots, poor to fair........... 1 50@ 2 00 
CRANBERRIES : 
Jersey, choice, per bush. erate..... 2 
Jersey, good, per bush. crate...... 1 75@ 
DRIED FRUITS.—Choice Western and 
suitable grades of State Quarters are want- 
ed for export. Light-packed and inferior 
Quarters and Sliced Apples generally are 
dull. Peeled Peaches are very dull. There 
are no choice new offering. Raspberries 
are steady. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1876 
Apples, Westefn, 1876, prime......... 434 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 44,@ ‘5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 4 
Peaches, peeled, choice...4.,.....%. 20 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves............ 9 @I10 
Peaches, unpeeled, ong opal 9° 
Blackberries, 1876, p: pcbidvecce % 1% 


cos scesssenesypecce & 5 





HOPS.—The tone of the market is bet- 
ter, especially for the better qualities. Fine 
grades are scarce and higher. The de- 
mand has increased. Lower grades are 
pretty freely offered and dull. We quote: 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime.....10 @15 
Crop of 1876, Eastern..... $0e0sengementl eee 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 8 @l4 

POTATOES .—Old Potatoes are in good 
request and firm at quotations. The outside 
rates for Peerless, Jackson, and Prince 
Albert are only obtained for Eastern lots. 
State rarely exceed theinside figure. New 
Bermuda are easier. New Florida have 
arrived and the best of them sold at $3 per 
crate, Sweet are ener | steady. Seed 


Sweet are scarceand wanted. We quote: 
Bermuda, per bbl........... eeeeee 88 OO@S 50 
Peachblow, per Dbl............e0005 3 75@4 00 


Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ..... 7 
Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 3 00@3 50 
Sweet, Yellow. Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@5 25 
POULTRY .—Live Poultry —For a few 
days past receipts have been lighter and 
Fowls have been jobbing out about 1 cent 


higher. Turkeys are in light supply and 
firm. Ducks and Geese unchanged. We 
quote: 

Fowls, per [D........-.eeeeeeeeee 11@ 14 
Chickens, ‘‘ .......-- acceeececes 10@ 12 
Recbters, isi ess dewes degedun S@ 9 
Turkeys, “© .0ccicccece Seswecne; Bae [ke 
Ducks, per pair.......ccccceceeee 50@$1 12 
Geese g RR Re eanemens 1 12@ 2 00 


Dressep.—The demand has been very light 
and prices generally favor the buyer. We 


quote: 

Turkeys.. ... beiceehsseqacigeeweut 9 @ 18 

GIB ac ass cet secsctanceeves 122 @ W 

at, TIETTLER EERE 8 @ 16 

Pe thy Ree ee eer | eB @ W 

Geese... cecccccccccccccece seseee 10 @ 12 
SEEDS.—Clover is selling only in a job 


bing way. Flaxisquiet. We quote: 
Clover, Western,1876,prime,per lb. 1444@ 1514 
“ State, per Ib....... ei ies 15% 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush] 85 @I1 95 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........1 70 @l 75 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 

























Per Ton. 
‘No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
eee ee 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
| ye eee 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
GUIMIB is vicinicidcsssiccs eiees 88 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 OU 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate OF Lime. ......-c.ccscee 38 pos 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 0@ 43 00 
Lister Bros, Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 36 00 
EARGOT DEOS. TIGEO. .s Sccccccseveus 32 00@ 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSun@Gua’o 30 00@ 3300 
- “7 Acid Phosphate 80 00@ 32 00 
= Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
= Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Mattield Fertilizers....... 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano.. i 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
Higi-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
Hign-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone.............+ 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
Bene Fiowr. i205. 625 3'. 5650s - 4000@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure). . 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 00@ 25 00 
Plaster, Per t0Ms, 065601506000 -- 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 834c.@ 9}4¢e. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 38%¢e@4 ¢e 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.e¢.), “ 2%¢c.@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 434e. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 c.@ 5ige. 


Dried Blood, per lb... 


- 24¢@3 e¢. 
Dried Flesh, “ red C 


Tete A 24e.@ 3 ¢. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 

SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 

The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643) 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 
BEST_TEAS, COFFEES, 
AND SPICES. 


ponent by ‘arti les should 
above articles shou 
nt JO . STINER & CO.’S 














ore. oh putcntion. Bend for 
n 

ae % _ P.O. box 4237. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUK 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 





Proprietor, 
283 N. 24 Street. Philadelphia 
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AApril 19, 1877.) 


Young and Old. 


HOW SPRING WAKES HER DAR- 
LINGS. 


BY FANNY PERCIVAL. a 





Says Spring: “It is time that the flowers 
were awake. 
Come hither, O Sunbeams, and shine on 
their heads! 
Come hither, O Breezes, and blow o’er their 
beds, 
And give them a gentle but genuine shake, 
And help me to waken my darlings, 
My lazy, my beautiful darlings !” 


The Sunbeams and Breezes obey the behest 
Of their queen, the charming, imperious 
Spring. 
With eager devotion their services bring, 
And do with most faithful endeavor their 
best 
To belp her to waken her darlings, 
Her lazy, her beautiful darlings. 


But efforts to rouse the fair sleepers are 
vain. 
The bright, merry Sunbeams shine full on 
their heads, 
The cool Breezes shake them and rumple 
their beds ; 
But wrapped still in unbroken slumbers re- 
main 
The lazy, the beautiful darlings, 
The winsome, the long-sleeping darlings, 


Says Spring, disappointed: “ What can I do 
more 
To open the eyes of the sweet little flowers ?”’ 
“Pll task daughter April a few gentle 
showers 
Upon their bright heads to suddenly pour, 
And help me to waken my darlings, 
My lazy, my beautiful darlings.” 


So April, entreated, brings down from the 
skies 
Swift, pattering rain-drops in showers on 
their heads ; 
And lo! ina twinkling they rise from their 
beds, 
And up to the Sun lift their glorious eyes, 
No longer the slumbering darlings, 
But wide-awake, radiant darlings. 





ATOLLS. 


BY MRS. E. G. FARNSWORTH. 





THOUSANDS of miles away, in the Indian 
Ocean and that part of the Pacific called 
Polynesia, there are some of the most 
charming spots in the world for playing 
Robinson Crusoe. It would not be con- 
venient, however, to be shipwrecked upon 
the wrong islands; for some of them are 
already inhabited, and the swarthy Malays 
who have built their huts there under the 
tall cocoanut trees might not welcome in- 
truders. Indeed, the monarchs of these 
curious little islands in the midst of the 
ocean know little and care less for what 
may be beyond its waves. They spend 
their quiet, monotonous lives in little 
worlds of their own, without desiring to 
explore lands out of sight. Neither do 
they care to understand the strange origin 
of their home in the sea. 

These lovely little islands were formed 
in a very wonderful way. Ages ago there 
were myriads of little creatures, called coral 
polyps, or zodphytes, slowly building in the 
bottom of the ocean. They had no inten- 
tion of erecting a monument which would 
endure as long as the world itself; for they 
were merely growing in Nature’s own way, 
the way in which the Creator designed they 
should. 

Their tiny bodies were at first soft and 
jelly-like, with gayly-colored fringes at the 
top, like the petals of a flower. In the 
course of time little particles of lime began 
to accumulate in their sides, until at length 
they became so stiff and hard as to 
appear like stone. The young polyps had 
avery singular way of growing from the 
sides of their parents, like the buds and 
branches of a tree, and as the lower ones 
gradually grew solid and perished new 
ones were continually growing above. 
After many years a large and high ridge 
was in this way formed out of the stony 
skeletons of these strange little animals. 
These ridges are called coral-reefs or islands, 
Some of them extend for hundreds of miles 
in the ocean. Others are nearly circular in 
form and are of all sizes. After they have 
reached the surface of the sea the waves 
wash over them bits of sand, mud, shells, 
seeds, etc., until at length a low but] solid 
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and immovable island is formed. Various 
kinds of trees and vegetables grow upon 
these islands and some of them are inhab- 
ited by man. They are called atolls by the 
natives. They enclose a small sheet of 
quiet water, which seems like a peaceful 
lake set in a verdant ring of land and 
planted in the middle of the ocean. This 
inner lake is called a lagoon, and it is gen- 
erally connected with the ocean by a narrow 
channel, through which ships sometimes 
enter and find a safe harbor, even when the 
breakers are beating the outer coast of the 





reef in great fury. The atolls or reefs are 
seldom more than a few hundred yards in 
width, and the highest portions are not over 
ten or twelve feet above the surface of the 
sea at high tide. Indeed, the natives are some- 
times obliged to lash their huts to the co- 
coanut trees to prevent their being washed 
away in very severe storms. But the 
waves do not often molest them, and they 
pass lives of indolence and quietness, sub- 
sisting mostly upon cocoanuts and fish. 

A few years ago a party of American 
explorers landed upon one of these atolls, 
and they were greeted by the natives as 
gods from the sun. They were supposed 
to have launched their ship direct from 
that bright orb upon the ocean, at sunset 
or sunrise, when the sun seems to sink be 
neath the water. 

These explorers also landed at another 
island, not inhabited by human beings, 
where the birds had evidently never learned 
that man is an enemy to be feared; for they 
allowed themselves to be approached and 
captured, without appearing in ‘the least 
afraid. 

Such a quiet, lovely spot, with the beau- 
tiful lake within and the restless sea with 
out, might possibly make a delightful 
summer resort; but even Robinson Crusoe 
would probably become weary of its per- 
petual solitude and long to hear again the 
sound of busy life in a larger world. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

rE _—— 
THE BABY-HOUSE. 
BY MISS E. F. TERRY. 


Tus, dear children, is all about a baby- 
house, which never lived to grow up, and 
for that very reason seems to me prettier 
than any other. This isthe way with all 
the broken playthings, you know. It was 
Julie’s baby-house. And you shall hear 
what she thought about it and how it 
came to be hers. 

Sometimes I think of all lazy saints 
Santa Claus certainly is the slowest and 
laziest. Why, at this very time of which 
I am telling you there were two small 
faces peeping ten times a day up the wide- 
mouthed chimney, and two dear voices 
calling: 

‘*P’ease, Santy Kaus, come quick!” 

But he didn’t come one day the sooner 
for all that. Now, if I were only a saint, I 
should pop into somebody’s* seven-league 
boots, and bring my best toys with me. 

Yet, after all, the baby-house was Santa 
Claus’s own plan. I found it all out once, 
when sitting with Mamma. A queer, fur- 
ry, grizzly, bright-eyed old gentleman 
popped down the chimney. 

“‘Good-evening! Good-evening!” he cried, 
briskly. ‘‘Not a minute to lose. What 
will you have for Harry and Lily? What 
for Julie and Nell?” 

‘Skates and paint-boxes, candy and 
dolls,” said Mamma, as bold as a lion. 

‘* And a baby-house!” said the good saint, 
with a chuckle. 

‘Then buy me this and buy me that!” 
he said in Mamma’s ear, waved a merry 
good-bye, and was off up the chimney in a 
moment. 

Now this baby-house was not to be one of 
the all-ready-made-and-bought-at-the-store 
kind; but one just contrived out of odds and 
ends’ and people’s heads. Only a cupboard 
at first; then the fairy godmother—who was 
just the garrison carpenter, you know— 
turned it into the dearest of little houses, 
with bed-room, kitchen, and parlor. It 
was very easy—just a board here and there, 
a few nails, pretty wall-paper, and a carpet 
or two, and it was all ready for chairs and 
tables. Everybody was interested in this 
dear baby-house and everybody said ‘‘I 
must have a finger in that pie!” which 
meant ‘‘I must send some nice thing for 








Mrs. Silvey’s house.” 
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Emmie Lodge heard the great news, far 
away in Charleston, and sent, as quick as 
the railroad train could carry it, a lead 
chandelier, which, of course, is a most 
necessary piece of furniture. It lighted the 
parlor famously, and, except that it would 
drop down now and then, was a delightful 
thing. 

Gracie lived next door, and she visited 
the toy-shops three times ‘‘running,” the 
children said. At last she came home very 
happy, with a real silver-lead candelabrum, 





which held a beautiful pink wax-taper in 
each hand. But when it was time to send 
it to Julie—ah! that was a different thing. 
She didn’t think it would be so hard to part 
with those pink candles, 
Then Maggie took an afternoon out; and, 
not being much used to candelabra, bought a 
cherry bureau and a set of tubs as her 
present. 
Harry and Lily were old—old enough to 
be inside of everything, to look into brown- 
paper bundles, and shut doors on poor lit- 
tle Julie. Four-years-old likes secrets as 
well as any big boy or girl—when you are 
going on five, too! Florence and May 
would come rushing in, with a secret held 
behind their backs. Then, of course, the 
next thing was: ‘‘ Now, Julie, run away!” 
I’m afraid Julie did not always run as far 
away as she was expected to; and now and 
then some of the little words with wings 
would fly through the keyhole and into her 
veryears. She did wonderif it ever would 
be Christmas, or if she ever would be old 
enough to shut out anybody else. 


Then Harry bought a clothes-horse and 4 
set of kitchen chairs; and yet there was 
still room for Mamma and Aunt Fanny to 
do a good deal of shopping for the little 
house. 

But at last it was Christmas Eve, and the 
children all as fast asleep as they ever can 
be on that night. Then the baby-house 
was brought softly in from Mamma’s 
closet and set up in the nursery, and every- 
body said there never was and never could 
be a prettier house. Mamma and Aunt 
Fanny could hardly leave it themselves, 


time ago. They wondered what Julie would 
think of the crimson satin drawing-room 
furniture, all inlaid wood and marble- 
topped everythings. What of that book, 
all written for her very own self? Could 
she see the tip of her smallest of noses in 
the two looking-glasses, or notice that it was 
always two o’clock by the china clock? Oh! 
if that chandelier should fall down upon 
the two elegant creatures sitting in such 
state on the red sofa, with stiff legs 
stretched before them! 

There was the bed-room down-stairs. If 
Julie should not see her name marked upon 
the tiny sheets and pillow-cases, why then 
Lily would break her heart. And what 
would she, could she say to the cherry 
bureau and the rosebud chairs and tables? 

As for the kitchen, any child must be 
“‘ stick, stark, staring wild” who was not 
happy there. Even the wooden-jointed 
kitchen-maid was quite new. There she 
stood, all dressed in neat pink gingham, 
and leaning up against a table, for some 
very good reasons she had. Just at her 
hand were the new tubs. You could see 
the new broom peeping at everything 
through the crack of the door, and if Ma- 
tilda only could sit down there were plenty 
of clean new chairs all ready. A stove, 
too, with boiler and kettles and an oven, in 
which dough men of the best kind could be 
baked. If Cookie was not satisfied there, 
why, then, what can we be coming to, you 
know? On the walls, too, what a crowd of 
pots and pans! Things with noses, but no 
handles; things with handles, but no noses; 
things without any handles or noses. Oh! 
it turned your head only to count them! 

“Come, Fanny!” Mamma said; ‘‘you 
know Christmas night is the very shortest 
in the whole year.” 

But Aunt Fanny couldn’t go yet, for she 
had the Fairy Fine-ear beside her and was 
hearing the children’s laughs far away in 
to-morrow. The very staring dollies 
looked not dollies, but Christmas angels; 
for they are such in their way. 

Then she pulled out the folds of Rosa’s 
pink frock, opened the little book at its 
prettiest picture, shut the door, turned the 
key, and left the baby-house alone in the 





dark. 


though they had given up dollies a long. 
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In the midst of the watching Christmas 
came, just when you were not expecting 
it. At first all the sleepy eyes were strained 
wide open, then there was nothing at all, 
and here was somebody calling: ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas to you!” 

You may just imagine, all of you, how 
many squeals came from the trundle-bed, 
where two knobby, bunchy stockings lay 
on the counterpane and where two curly- 
headed, white night-gowned little girls sat 
up against the pillows, pulling out all the 
knobby, bunchy bundles that were held by 
those dropsical stockings. I only wish 
everybody had at home just one little three- 
years-old, to tell him how Julie and Baby 
Nell squealed and said ‘‘ Oh-h-h-h!” and 
called on Papa and Mamma to come and 
be glad too. 

Its dreadful when you are so old that 
you like Christmas naps better than Christ- 
mas stockings, as Papa Mayflower had 
gotten to do. 

‘*What did Julie say when it came to the 
baby-house?” he asked of Mamma. 

‘‘Oh! then she said not a word; but just 
stood quite still a minute, and then pulled 
off all Dolly Rosa’s clothes. She had a 
dreadful suspicion that they were sewed 


on.” 
It was terrible to go to breakfast; but be- 


fore Julie was lifted down from the table 
Gracie came running in. 

‘Oh! Dulie, where’s my tandle?” 

“T’m got a truly house,” said Julie. 
Then they ran away together, for Matilda 
Jane had her breakfast ready—all cookie 
cows, horses, and dogs, besides a large sup- 
ply of dough men. Six dolls to dress, too! 
Oh! good housekeepers have no time to lose, 
you know. 

The nursery fire burnt bright. Out of 
doors the sun was smiling at everything, 
and now and then stick his head in at the 
her $6 to take a look himself at the won- 
derftl house. Oh! four-and-twenty Christ- 
mas Days all in a row wouldn’t have been 
long enough for all the delightful things 
there were to do that morning. If Emmie 
Lodge were only there! Aunt Fanny wrote 
a letter inviting her daughter Melaine to 
visit the new house. 

SAVANNAH, GA., CHRISTMAS DAY. 


“Oh! Melaine dear, 
How I wish you were here 
With Julie and Daisy in sunny Savannah. 
I'd invite you to tea, 
In my parlor with me, 
And lend you my doll in the handsomest manner. 


“ Her name is Dolly Daisy, 
She’s naughty and lazy, 
And often she leaves me to cook the whole dinner 
While she lies in bed, 
And complains of her head. 
Perhaps it's a rush of the sawdust within her. 
“I have tables and chairs, 
Anda parlor up-stairs, 
And a bed-room next doortothe kitchen is handy, 
With an oven to bake 
Any cake I may make, 
And—think! in the pantry is nothing but candy 
“For Santa Claus, dear, 
Found out I was here. 
I thought he lived up where the Christmas-trees 
grow, 
For the ice and the snows 
To his beard and his nose 
Stick fast, in the story-book pictures, you know. 


“ But here the warm sun 
Meltsthem off,everyone, | 
And the oranges hang gold and green from the tree, 
And the wicked Jack Frost 
His sharp nippers has lost— 
He can’t pinch the dear baby-fiowers nor me, 


**Hark! my baby is crying. 

There’s little use trying, 
When children are teething and fretful, to write. 

But ere Christmas is past— 

And it’s going so fast— 
Come and see my dear baby-house. Now, love, good 

night! 
“JULIE.” 


Really, Mrs. Silvey had everything to do. 
Tea-parties! Nothing but tea-parties. The 
children turned themselves into little 
Noah’s Arks, so many caraway animals 
went downred thelane. I’m not at all sur- 
prised it made the dollies cross, nor that 
they spent so much time shut up in closets, 
screaming through the cracks. 

At last, you may be sure, Dolly Daisy 
fell ill of a gingerbread cow, which brought 
such a doctor’s bill, you know. Oh! Mam- 
ma Julie was really quite worn out with 
all these things, and the children always 
just being dressed or just going to be. 

I suppose everybody is wondering where 
Nelly was, this long, bright day—Nelly, 
who was the dear little enemy of every- 
thing that could be sucked, broken, or 
burned. Oh! she had to be bribed— 
bribed, too, by giving her one of the sec- 





ond-best dolls. And there she sat, as good 
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as gold, on the nursery floor, picking dear 
little Debbilina to pieces. 

Christmas Day was a long time going; 
but by and by it was really gone. It was 
not in the least hurry, as were all the Mar- 
tin and Jones boys and girls, who were 
coming to the Christmas-tree. 

But when that Christmas Day was really 
over, everybody gone home, and the Christ- 
mas-tree left in the dark, bedtime came, 
just as on every-day evenings. Bedtime! 
that old Ogre who eats up the children, 
one after another, the youngest first. 
Gracie couldn’t be torn from the pink 
candelabrum, and because on Christmas 
Day the children get their three wishes, 
for good Santa Claus’s sake, she was 
tucked into the crib with Julie. Daisy and 
Rosy were there too and the light put out. 
The fire burned brightly, and showed the 
children now and then little peep-shows 
of the baby-house. 

All at once the house went out; or per- 
haps it was the fire; or—no, it couldn’t have 
been the children. On the whole, I think 
it must have been Julie and Gracie; for now 
and then the fire would jump up from the 
coals, andif there had been any one there to 
see, he would have found the baby-house 
all safe andsound. The bright flames quick- 
ly lighted a tiny lamp in each small pane, 
just to look in and be suré that everything 
was right. Or perhaps it was a grand 
illumination, and may be the Christmas 
elves were playing tea-party inside, with 
the rest of the cookie cows, horses, and 
dogs, 








Selections, 


“I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.” 





[WE reproduce the late Dr. Muhlenberg’s 
famous and endeared hymn as he originally 
wrote it, nearly fifty years since. 4s re- 
vision, as at present printed in the hymn- 
books, was subs: quently made. It has re- 
cently been stated that Dr. Muhlenberg, 
who lived a bachelor, wrote it in youth, in 
consequence of the severance, by her 
friends, of his engagement to a woman 
whom he deeply loved. ] 





I would not live alway—live alway below! 

Ob! no; I'll not linger when bidden to go. 

The days of our pilgrimage granted us here 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its 
cheer. 

Would i shrink from the paths which the 
prophets of God, 

Apostles and martyrs, so joyfully trod ? 

Like a spirit unblest o’er the earth would I 


roam, 
While brethren and friends are all hastening 
home? 


I would not live alway, I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the 


way ; 

Where, seeking for rest, we but hover around, 

Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is 
found; 

Where Hope, when she paints her gay bow in 
the air, 

Leav¥es its radiance to fade in the night of de- 
spair, 

And Joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray, 

Save the gleam of the plumage that bears him 
away. 


I would not live alway, thus fettered by sin, 

Temptation without and corruption within ; 

In a moment of strength, if I sever the chain, 

Scarce the victory is mine ere 1’m captive again. 

F’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with 
fears, 

And the cup of thanksgiving with penitent 
tears ; 

The festival trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 


I would not live alway. No, welcome the tomb. 

Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread not its 
gloom. 

Where he deigned to sleep I'll too bow my 


e , 
All peaceful to slumber on that hallowed bed. 
Then the glorious daybreak to follow that 
night, 
The orient gleam of the angels of light, 
With their clarion call for the sleepers to rise, 
And chant forth their matins, away to the skies. 


Who would live always away from his God, 

Away from yon Heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the 
bright plains 

And the noontide of glory eternally reigns ; 

Where the saiuts of all ages in harmony meet 

Their Saviour and brethrer, transported to 
greet, 

While the songs of salvation exultingly roll 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the 
soul ? 


That heavenly music! What is it I hear? 

The notes of the harper ringsweet in mine ear ! 
And see, soft unfolding those portals of gold ! 
The King all arrayed in his beauty behold ! 
Oh! give me, oh! give me the wings of a dove! 
To adore him, be near him, enrapt in his love. 
I but wait the summons, I list forthe word: 
Alleluis—Amen—evermore with the Lord. 





A REMINISCENCE OF LIBBY 
PRISON. 





THE wife of General Ricketts has just 
returned from Boston, where she has been 
making a visit. Mrs. Ricketts, besides 
being the cleverest and one of the hand- 
somest of our society leaders, is the heroine 
of a series of such spirited adventures that 
I cannot refrain from giving a few of them, 
as I heard them from her husband’s lips. 

At the breaking out of the war Captain 

Ricketts was ordered to Washington, 
whence he proceeded almost immediately 
to the front. His command was one of the 
few that stood by their guns during the 
Bull Run disaster until the gray wave of 
battle, with its crest of smoke and blood, 
dashed up the little hight on which this 
battery was placed, overwhelming the gun- 
ners with death and turning the still hot 
cannon on the retreating soldiers. The 
Captain’s horse was killed, and at the same 
moment a ball struck his right leg, break- 
ing it and obliging him to fall helplessly 
with the horse, the broken limb bearing the 
weight of the dead animal. As a matter of 
course, he- was captured, and as they 
dragged him along to an ambulance his 
spurs caught at every step in tbe grass and 
earth, jerking the wounded leg and causing 
exquisite agony. Finally he groaned 
aloud, and a young lieutenant loosed the 
spurs and took them off; and he fainted, 
waking up some time after to find himself 
in Libby Prison, confined in a small, close 
room, with fourteen other unfortunates, 
There he lay day after day, his wound un- 
dressed, himself unwashed, unkempt, un- 
cared for, listlessly watching the light 
creep out at night through the window- 
bars, and scarcely caring whether he saw 
it return next morning, for death seemed 
the only release from this living grave; un- 
til one morning he heard a little bustle at 
the door, and a few minutes after his name 
called in a voice he had ceased hoping 
to hear again, and then his wife threw her- 
self on the floor beside him and gave way 
to uncontrollable emotion for a few min- 
utes. 
e But, like the brave woman she is, she saw 
that tears would not belp the case, and, dry- 
ing her eyes, she set about making him 
more comfortable. Unrolling a heavy 
traveling shawl, she spread it on some 
straw, and, with the help of two or three of 
her husband’s fellow-sufferers, laid him on 
it. Then she unpacked a bundle and took 
out some clean linen, in which she dressed 
him; then a bottle of cologne, with which 
she bathed his head and face; then a pair 
of scissors, with which the wild beard and 
hair were clipped, and a brush and comb, 
with which they were well-dressed; then a 
clean handkerchief, which she saturated 
with cologne and put in his hand; and when 
all this was done he felt, as he said, ‘‘as 
happy as a king.” Leaving the prison for 
a half hour, she went and bought tea and 
coffee, a stove with a spirit lamp, milk, 
bread, and a dozen little things; called ona 
surgeon, a former intimate friend of both, 
secured his services, and was back before 
tbe Captain had persuaded himself it was 
all a dream. 

And then began her ministry among those 
fourteen prisoners, several of whom had 
bad flesh wounds, in a horrible condition 
from want of attention, and to all of whom 
she was as a faithful sister. Declining the 
invitations showered upon her by former 
friends, calmly meeting all objections and 
remonstrances offered to her plans, she 
lived in the prison for three months, sleep- 
ing on the floor, with only a shawl between 
her body and the boards, divided from the 
rest of the room by a screen of blankets, 
and subject to the demands of her self- 
chosen patients at any and all hours of the 
day and night, washing and dressing dis- 
gusting wounds two or three times a day, 
and making sunshine for them all, un- 
til an exchange of prisoners set her hus- 
band and herself free. Two years after- 
ward she got into a car at the corner of 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, in New York, 
with her mother. It was full, and she 
stood a moment without a seat. Suddenly 
& great six-footer sprang up at the far end 
of the car and sang out: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
stand up, every one of you, and take off 
your hats, forthis is Mrs. General Ricketts, 
who nursed fourteen of us in Libby Prison 
for three months. God bless her!” And 
they did stand up, and, led by her former 
patient, cheered until the street rang, she 
in the meantime half-provoked, _half- 
amused, and wholly embarrassed.—[ Was h- 
ington Letter in Cincinnati Commercial, 
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boany address on receipt of 75 cents. 
- Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
For Sale by all Druggists..2e 











THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


By, THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


Asevidence of which the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hl.,; 210 South 


Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 2 


North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md, 


Sample Card and Namerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 


Please state paper you saw this in. 


For sale by all eons Pree 
0 i 
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COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON & TRACK 
/ 


SC. 


THE BEST ARE>—> 
| CocTHE . CHEAPEST 


VIN SAFE & SCALE CO 


\265 BROADWAY WN. Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. FA, 
t IIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. | 


THe @ BOSS“ 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


rae WILSON®*sH2" 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL. AND DIPLOMA, 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD, 
AND 
ox WILSON AY: 
320. 
For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


UBY & PEARL 


Surface Burning Self'Feeting 


FURNACES. 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 
BRANCH HOUSES: New York, 236 Water Street, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. 


D. S. HESS, 


169 BLEECKER ST., 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improv: ts. E ical and powerfu 
Blevated 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. icy *tee 


baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL fit et oe 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET 223,822 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 

BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


(ew) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
. Brillisnt illumination. 


atent Refuse-clearing Crates 


in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
§ removed. 


ANFORD’S MAMMOTH 991082 


The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
fe abov: 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL, STOVE WORKS, 


































and 241 Water 


If you would nave 
HEALTH and an Erect 
F wear PRATT’S 
new BRACE, all sizes 
for Adults and Chil- 
dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND S HOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
io. Send $1.25and 
estmeasure. Ask for 
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Insurance, 


CAUSES OF FAILURES IN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE premiums charged by our life insur- 
ance companies are amply sufficient for all 
the payments that can becalled for. They 
are made on the supposition that it will 
only be necessary to realize four per cent. 
interest; that the losses will only be in ac- 
cordance with well-known tables of mor- 
tality; and then they are “loaded” to a 
perfectly safe extent for expense of man- 
agement. The basis is, therefore, entirely 
safe. Money will earn more than four per 
cent., and Josses will necessarily conform 
to the well-known laws of average. In fact, 
they will bear less heavily upon the com- 
panies because the risks are thoroughly 
examined before being assumed and are 
closely scanned as to family history, build, 
etc. It is hardly possible for a company 
to err upon either of these two points. If 
they have the money, they can invest it at 
better rates of interest than four per cent., 
and, with reasonable caution in selecting 
risks, they can easily produce better results 
than would be expected from the tables of 
mortality. We should conclude, then, 
that there was no necessity for faliure in 
a life company. Yes, that is a reasonable 
conclusion. But the other point comes in. 
How about the expense of management? 
This is the rock on which they split. Now 
take the three failures of the last six 
months. The expense of management in 
the Continental has averaged 23.79 per 
cent. of its income in the last ten years. 
The average for the Security, during the 
same period, has been 21.93 per cent., and 
that of the New Jersey Mutual 22.89 per 
cent. These figures cover the long period 
of ten years. They had not improved dur- 
ing the last of them. The expense had 
been very large all the time, and formed an 
average that would prove disastrous in 
almost any business. With this enormous 
expense the three companies had tried to 
pay dividends; in fact, had to do so, in 
order to hold their customers and secure 
new business. With such an expense of 
conducting business, they could not afford 
to pay dividends, of course; but only did 
so because they had todo so. There is no 
question about their having any ability to 
doso. There was none. And yet during 
the same ten years each company, while 
spending its money atsuch disastrous rates, 
was trying to bolster itself up with the 
public by paying dividends. The Conti- 
nental had paid on the average 10.73 per 
cent. of its premium, the Security 12.25 
per cent., and the New Jersey Mutual 17.13 
percent. The total dividends paid by the 
three companies in the period named 
amounted to over three millions of dollars; 
when the truthis, nothing had been earned. 
Why? Simply because expense of man- 
agement had been so great. 

Now, how has it been with some of our 
leading’ solvent companies? We find it 
very different. Instead of finding the 
ratios in the twenties, we find them under 
ten. If all life companies had been con- 
ducted with such an utter disregard of 
business principles as were the three which 
have failed, life insurance would, indeed, 
deserve the condemnation of the public. 
But the facts are entirely in their favor; 
and, while the expense of management in 
our best companies has averaged under ten 
per cent., we find them paying dividends 
averaging over thirty per cent. of income, 
and doing it honestly. 

The test of good management in life in- 
surance, then, is unquestionably that of low 
expense. If thisissecured, there can be no 
doubt about success and about giving sat- 
isfaction to insurers, This should be de- 
manded and should be secured. It is 
secured in our good companies, and they 
show the result of it in what they are doing 
for their patrons. Nothing else could be 
expected. There is very little difference in 
the kind of businéss done by the various 
companies. If all are equally good, the 
expense of conducting the business will be 
about the same in all. Suppose two men 
are engaged in the same kind of business. 
They are doing about the same amount of 
business each, and each sells at precisely the 
same prices. The expenses of one, by his 
care in the management of his business, are 
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but ten per cent. of his receipts. The 
other, thinking that it is only necessary to 
be in business to have it prosperous and to be 
making money, neglects it and almost. lets 
it run itself. It costs him twenty per cent, 
of his receipts. Now, which of these two 
men are really successful? The one will 
go on to real success and wealth; and the 
other must utterly fail in the end. Is it 
not soin the case of the failed life companies? 
It was as inevitable with them as it would 
be with a merchant. 

Now, wedo not say that these high ex- 
penses were the soie cause of the failures 
spoken of; but we do say that they were 
the sole cause of the lack of success in the 
companies. We know that there was fraud 
and stealings in the companies; but we be- 
lieve that the fraud and stealings came in 
after the failure to be successful was known. 
If these companies had kept expenses 
down, and had, consequently, been really 
and honestly successful; the temptation to 
unlawfully would not have existed. 

e can readily see that the real cause of 
the failure was the terribly high expense of 
Management. 





A NEW HOTEL HORROR. 


THE burning of the Southern Hotel, in 
St. Louis, on the morning of April 11th, 
adds one more to the horrors of hotel fires. 
It is likely to prove one of the most terri- 
ble that has occurred in late years. At the 
present date the cause of the fireis unknown 
and the number of lives lost can only be 
estimated as being somewhere from 20 to 
80. It is useless to speculate upon the 
cause. Possibly it may be found out; but 
it makes no difference whether it was a 
mouse and a match, or a bunch of oiled 
rags, or any othercause. Hotels will burn, 
and the only remedy of use is the remedy 
which will get people out of them. The 
appliances at the Southern were extremely 
poor. The ladders were not long enough, 
and while the splicing of them was going 
on people were being literally burned 
alive. But even by tying two ladders to- 
gether they would only reach to the fourth 
story. The truth is, people who travel and 
who live seventy-five to one hundred feet 
in the air must look out for themselves; 
and for them we have a suggestion. A 
small coil of rope or strong cord should be 
kept in every room, long enough to reach 
to the ground. It can be easily fastened in 
the room and any one can descend upon 
it. If there is time, knots can be tied every 
three feet; but that is not necessary when 
death stares one in the face. It makes but 
a small package and can be carried in an 
ordinary satchel and will hardly be in the 
way. We know of a life that was saved, 
in the burning of the old Lindell, in St. 
Louis, by this means. It is a simple reme- 
dy, that every one who needs can have at 
hand. Hotels will be built high in the air, 
and they will burn, and people must look 
out for themselves, and we believe the 
remedy we suggest about the only certain 
one. 





INSURANCE. 


NEW YORK BOWERY 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
124 Bowery and 8 Pine Street. 


INCORPORATED 1838. 
FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATE- 





MENT. 

CORR GRBUINE. occeccccan<ayeyes cases ercacaseanses $300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance........sscsssceesees 58,338 55 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses......ssscseseeess 5,126 00 
Net Surplus....c.c..cscccccesces soeseerseesesves 420,008 65 

$788,973 20 

ASSETS. 

United States Bonds, .........csce seeeccecees $380,418 75 
Bonds and Mortgages, ..0e-.cssceeesseeseecsees 329,402 60 
Stock Loans....... ME deeb elect MeseeWCeceite 55,400 00 
IE os cincinaae.-+0srseenseesoies 4,325 16 
Premiums in Course of Collection........... 6,972 OL 
CREE TN IRN ccc cceesnscccccvesesssssececceves 12,454 68 

$788,973 20 


FEBRUARY 15th, 1877. 
ASSEES, OVEF......0c0csesecescecees eds detetsus ee $800,000 00 
GEORGE G. TAYLOR, President. 
W. L. CORTELYOU, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. DELANOY, Jr., Secretary. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPITAL = = #= = s $100,000 
ASSETS $6,037,404 
15.969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391) 
J. M. Fox, Secretary. 

GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 

EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 








THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


ICME « 60s 0s (agemidacccugsatas ndembeenindsanassucedsdabadieadcas $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued..........scseccceccecces $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876...........seeeeeeee 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 





Total - <- -« $37,981,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death...... dah PUETE 4 cikce daa deadeladanacedeusassdegace $1,547,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...............000. 140,232 32 
CP CAMO NEGO oa ccicin cid bccs cease Uetecedetacndadicciclecteine ctlt 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total = ~ - ~ - S3l,.750,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand..................4 $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
WEIGEGy IONE GOB itn cco cesdsecad nae scedenvecsuecsadeasas 9,730,529 91 
eal Cees 2h boxe cc BARE 50s Hes Sue Ritlesecdccavaencwedeuntacngn 2,541,576 46 


Thisincludes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)........ccccecccccccccscccceces 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)........ cece e cece cece eens 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subbscauien® to Fatt 366, TATE. ooo ooo osc ccccentencnegeces qsccsss 432,695 40 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


HMB Fiaeddecaddudadacsucsdceccesacducteccncsdsncedeeuasae’ 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances...... DUESE CR MRss hd cecckscccesceenetdcencase 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877........ 000-000 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............20eeeeeee 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. Ist,1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, ete...........ccceeceesceeecceeere 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent, Carlisle, net premium...........ccsccrcccccceccscce 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 





and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........sseseees lid ecneae 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent............cccccccccccccccscece $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 44; per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary diyi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 





DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 187G6........... 0c ccc cece cece eeee cecceecees $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jans Ist, 1877............ccceeeccceceeececs seeeeeees 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
INO. M, FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT,M.D., | Medical Examiners. 
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THE SITUATION IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


LiFe insurance has pre-eminently had 
the confidence of the American people. It 
was for a long time of slow growth. Its 
first twenty-five years produced only twenty- 
three millions of assets, while now the 
assets amount to over four hundred mil- 
lions. The last dozen years has, in fact, 
multiplied all of the previous business by 
twenty. Up to the beginning of 1876 no 
regular life company could have been called 
a failure. A number of companies had 
withdrawn from business, by reinsuring 
their risks; but there had been no real fail 
ures, and it is no wonder that the public 
looked upon all companies as entirely 
safe. Life insurance had been remark- 
able in this regard. There have always 
been failures in banks; fire insurance 
companies have from time to time been 
compelled to yield; men who have stood 
in business as firm as a rock have given 
way to the vicissitudes of trade; but life in- 
surance had held out against panics and 
depressions in business, and no real fail- 
ure had been recorded. The business had 
won a confidence which it deserved. It 
could not be expected that it would always 
stand this. It is against reason and against 
the laws of trade that this business should 
not receive a blow at last. No one could 
expect anything else; and yet the blow did 
not come until over two billions of insur- 
ance was in force. The year 1876 brought 
to the business what might have been ex- 
pected long before. Three companies that 
were supposed to be sound and strong and 
worthy of confidence failed outright; and 
perhaps it is no wonder that the public 
were excited. If no bank had ever failed, 
the collapse of three in one year would 
have produced just as much of a commo- 
tion. Depositors would have rushed back 
to the times of old socks and sly corners as 
receptacles of their money. If no fire in- 
surance company had ever failed, the fail- 
ure of three would have left a large propor- 
tion of the property of the country at the 
mercy of the flames. If failure among 
tradesmen had been seen for the first time 
in the year 1876, business would have been 
turned upside down. How is it about life 
insurance? Is it not wonderful that it has 
been so long a time in getting the hint 
which all kinds of business must get sooner 
or later? The wonder is that, in the magni- 
tude of the business and the number of 
companies engaged in it, it did not come 
sooner. Has it in any way hurt or injured 
the business? We do not believe it. The 
Continental, and the Security, and the New 
Jersey Mutual failed. We know that. Why 
did they fail? Was lt from any fault of the 
business? Can it be charged to the sys- 
tem? Not at all. Has not an honestly, 
carefully-managed company just as much 
right to the confidence of the public as it 
ever had? Most certainly it has. It is the 
veriest absurdity to suppose that life in- 
surance was to go through all time and 
stand all alone by itself, with never a fail- 
ure or fault. You might as well suppose that 
only perfect men were to be born into the 
world, and that the Millennium was already 
here. There is just as good life insurance 
to-day as there was one year ago. Yes, 
there is better, for our life insurance com- 
panies are learning wisdom. The system 
is as perfect as that of any business. Banks 
fail; but banking goes on. Fire insurance 
companies fail; but fire insurance is just as 
necessary and must be had. Merchants 
are no longer able to meet their obligations; 
but merchants are just as entirely a neces- 
sity of life. Life insurance is entitled to 
the same consideration. 

The number of men engaged in the 
business who have become even com- 
fortably well off can be counted upon the 


fingers of ene hand. Railroad millionaires 
are numerous, and wealthy men are to 
be found in all classes and kinds of 
business; but life insurance has scarce 
apy of them. And the reason is a plain 
one. The business has been conducted by 
an honest, hard-working class of men, who 
have been satisfied with only reasonable 
compensation. 





The Sun of March 16th goes off on the 
life insurance question as follows: 

‘The People’s and the Safeguard life in- 
surance companies, of Philadelphia, are 
burst bubbles. The People’s ‘assets’ con- 
sisted solely of a mortgage of $50,000 on 
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mythical property, and $100,000 in the 
stock of a manufacturing company that had 
no existence. The Safeguard’s only prop- 
erty was some forged bonds of a railroad 
company.” 

The People’s and the Safeguard were not 
life, but fire insurance companies, and bogus 
ones at that. 











INSURANCE. 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Statement of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


50N 
JANUARY 18st, 1N7?. 
Net Assets, January 1st, 1876 
RECEIVED IN 1876. 
For Premiums.......... adeneae 025,; 
For Interest and Rents,,.,..... 672,262 98 











$12,688,802 13 
DISBURSED nA N 1876. 
To policyholders for claims b 
—. and matured endow. nes 


$765, 
For ‘dividends to policyholders 511, "208 ra 
For lapsed and surrendered 
WER a cuahasceekdeuc neuseees 482, 930 16 16 


Total — ena 81, 759, 331 06 06 
PORCSROS..:.5 5... 71,830 76 
For commissions and ot 

compensation to — aie 
For medical examiners’ fees. 8,421 50 
For office expenses, printing, 

advertising, rent, postgage, 
exchange, and all ovher ex- 
ee I a es ‘. 





136,402 48-$2,167,503 80 


Balance, Net Assets, January Ist, 1877 __ $10,521,298 33 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $6, i 955 05 

Loans secured by coliaterals.. ...........+ 48.050 00 

Bills Receivable _....... § 

Premium Notes on Policies in Force "-: «. 2,982,685 00 

— 4 Real a empees by the Com- 





Cost of City ‘and Municipal Bonds. 
Cost of Bank Stocks 
Cash on Hand and ‘in Bank. 





$10,521,298 33 
ADD: 

Interest accrued and due $224,037 59 
Market value es anaes and 

Bonds over c 8,149 50 
Farniture and ¥ Pai (one- 

third of cost)............00. 9,839 60 
Premiums in course . col- 

lection..... 


Deferred quarterly 
and semi-annual 
Premiums.......... 91,953 08 


$99.201 48 
Less 25 per cent...... 24,800 37— $74, 401 11 ll— $316,42 427 80 
GRoSS ASSETS, January Ist, 1877...... ebewed $10,837,72 837, 726 13 13 
LIA ri ES. 


Reinsurance? reserve at four 


and one-half per cent. $9,544,650 00 

Claims by death outstanding. 317,737 00 

Premiums paid in advance.. * 185 08 
Other liabilities, .........00.... 2,231 83--$9, $9,855,903 91 
inves daccht ceaitieds $951, 922 22 22 


g Surp 
AARON C  GOODIAN, AONATHAN B. BUNCE 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


PR 
JOHN M IOLCOMBE, SECRETARY. 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 15th, 1877. 
We hereby certify that we have officially exam- 
ined the accounts of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company os ae. and tind the above state- 
ment to be corre 
JOHN W. STEDMAN, — Commissioner. 
DRAYTON HILLYER, Audito 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877 $13,871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed. .. 577,857 50 


APU sacs cc 000 Sccccnncntcceancsnteed $13,233, 183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


Ist. The adoption and ee of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 

2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is 0,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 











UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
a ee ee te 


B. woscaoes 


Premiums much ion ~~ in other companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1877. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine a from 

ist January, 1876. to 3ist December, — $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Is! 

January, 1876....... ERR ee ei maccepaces. Beltane 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
make, nor woos e dis connected with 


Promiuma marked off from vor Senay, 
1876, to 31st December, 1876......00..+-ee00 $0;061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..., "$1,088,410 35 
Se Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank,‘and other Stocks ....$11,968,700 00 
joens secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo 267,000 00 
Interest and sundr mero — clsimas due 
the Company, estimated at............. 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills ‘Receivabie. +e» 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank.........20 cssccccccccscccses o« 365,013 74 
Total Amount of Assets...,...........$15,694,867 81 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
beissued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JO. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES “DENNIS, ALEX. V. 
H. MOORE Ape 


W.H. 
EY RTIS. B’T B. MINTURN,’ 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


SAMES LOW GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, BOB’T L. STUART,” 

RDON W. BURNHAM,J AMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MIL FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 

STURGIS, HAS. D. LEVERICH, 

JOSIAH 0. LOW, AM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRaY, 
ROYAL PHELPS. DMUND W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT. 

C. A. HAN WILLIAM BRYCE 
JOHN D. hw TT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 


WILLIA EBB: 
CHARLES P BURDETT . 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORH, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


PETER V. KiNG a. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


seeeeeee-310,000,000. 
2,000,000. 

The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is ry on t of depreciation from any 
cause. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 





Surplus, nearly..... 


sete eeeeseeseen. 











Uren stare 


LstE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


——>— ORGANIZED 1850 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wus se JISC ar 70 


ON PRESENTATION. 


JAMES pot re - PRESIDENT. 


W. BALDWIN, 
Superintendent Middle Department, 
Drexel ilding, Cor. Walland Broad Sts, 











CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 





and 

106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund............. 386,000 00 
Bpecial Reserve Fund,.,,....0.0.0.000. 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsuranoe., .....+..... 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....§3,040,085 07 


GEO, T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





[April 19, 1877. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 1876... ,....00000ececceeeeG¥h,700,004 76 


INCOME. 
Premiums..... +000 1000+87,990,001 89 











Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 68 9,571,886 08 
TORRL....cccsceccerseccsevecccesetesacesSOhGU0,990 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 
ments.,...... iiaconorina 311 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
Clty taxes........60602. 56,421 95 
Commissions.... + 404,372 34 
BXpenseS........0.0.00. 826,483 99 $6,629,289 96 
Net assets, Doc. dist, 1876... .......+++.827,677,638 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,961 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure..... seeeee 5,080,484 65 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,333,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipsa 
DOMES «...00800..scccece 64,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
MB... «shpnnaeese 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNEB......ceeeeeeeee. 387,409 TI— $27,677, 
Market value of stocks 
Over cost value......, 212,688 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ ..0+ 186,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 O— 1,458 


penne tewres mars eae 
Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.8239,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


COB... .. 2.2 eeeeeecceeceeereceenscces 


34,523,170 


Total surplus te pelicyhold- 
ers....- ssreeceseccee seeeveceecese O4,515,919 43 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

ing.......+....-+»- 830,538,017 
Outstanding 

Fisks.........+++6.1 78,633,686 

From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail. 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par. 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu. 
tion'to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used tn 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GO. VAN VAN Cis," } Actuaries. 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, . nd busi of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Shree Boga ee 
MES M. HALSTED, rectors, appoin 
presen Oct. 7th. 1815, 10 

HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. 2th. 187 
PARKER HANDY, sete and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GHORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLO8S. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F.S8PAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMANCROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 


ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMB 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORRB. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENBY B. HYDE, President’ 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


ELAR CAMSURY Eb. | FPhveictons 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





E. Ss. WINSTON, President. 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 



































No. |ANN. PAyY’Ts. 

In force Jan. 1st, 1876 In force Jan. 1st, 1877. ....,,. 2.00002. 52 $26,098 88 
Add Premium Annuitie Add Premium Annuities... . 6,393 46 
WORSE cccicccccees secccccccces 5 1 Terminateds. .....0.....scesceecesces 3,335 53 
60 $35,827 87 $35,827 87 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

| ) 

No. | AMOUNT. | No.| AMOUNT. 
In force Jan. Ist, 1876.......00..++ 92,393 | $305,057,221 In force Jan. Ist, 1877......+6.++++ 92.125 | $301.278,037 
NOW TIBKS....ccccccncccecctecccgees 9044 32,127,693 Terminated., .........000 . 9,612 35,906,877 
101,737 | $337,184,914 101,737 | $337,184,914 








NOTE.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, 























































eaused by the purchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were 
iscounted at seven per cent. 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.............+ $75,414,923 42 || B id ims... $4,459, 62 
“ Premiums received.... -- 15,186,708 36 oF PM yey extn eoentenpenes es - en 49 
“ Interest and Rents...........cccccseseee 4,878,260 34 “ Dividends ....... . ....... mbes. eke 701,700 34 
“ “ Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
ES ESE gees 6,319,785 21 
“ “Commissions (payment of Cur- 
676,967 49 
“ o 56,160 85 
“ “ A 302 
Balance W ACCOUNL........cccceceeees 79,026,900 87 
$95,429 887 12 $95,429,887 12 
Dr. ‘ BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
'o Reserve at four percent ... 00 | By Mortgages on Real Estate ere 
** Claims by Death, not yet due 0 00 || ** United States and State Bonds, etc 33 
** Premiums paid in advance . 43 || “ Real Hatate.........cccccecses-ccceeee 5,245 40 
“ Contingent Guarantee Fun (2 59|| ‘* Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 
“ Surplus for Division........... 161 57 |) BE TMBOTERS. gcc cocccdivcccecccdssccccece 2,183,001 73 
| “ Interest accrued..............605. Bas cdee 1,322,294 16 
| “ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
| SeMi-annual...............ccececeeceees 332 99 
| “ Premiums in transit, principally for 
} WONG doi. do cats coscdaccsicdecs «. 137,195 10 
| Balances due by Agents...............00008 18,349 70 
$82,360,188 59 | $82,360,188 59 











| 


Premiums deferred and in transit in the foneuene Balance Sheet have been subjected to a deduction of 


twenty-five per cent. by the Insurance Depa ent, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. See 
ea Report below. 
0 


TE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half percent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,879.44. 


From the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each 
Policy which shall be in force at its euniversary in 1877. ” 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January 17th, 1877. WM. J. EASTON, Anditor 


wn Bd act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 





TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON,| SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H. PALMER, R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, HENRY A. SMYTHE, HENRY KE. DAVIEs, FREDERICK H. CossiTt, 
R. u. MCCURDY, WILLIAM E. DODGE, 


RICHARD A. McCurRDY, 
FRANCIs SKIDDY, 
JAMES C. HOLDEN, 
HERMAN C. VON Post, 
Gro. C. RICHARDSON, 


LEWIS May, 

OLIVER HARRIMAN, 

THOMAS DICKSON, 

HENRY W. SMITH, 

JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
I8sTO P. FABBRI, 

GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


WILLIAM BETTs, GEORGE 8S. Cox, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, WM. M. VERMILYE, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, JOHN E. DEVELIN, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, MARTIN BATES, 
W. SMITH BRowN, WM. A. HAINES, ALEX. H. RIcR, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, W. F. BABCOCK, 


on RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 

BERT A. GRANNISS, 2d Vice-President. ISAAC F. LLOYD, 8: tary. 

W. H. ©, BARTLETT, LL.D. Actuary. 0. H. PALMER, Solicitor. 
Gr Se UNS TON Mt i b.., ; Medical Examiners. 





To THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Of NEW YORK: 


The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Com ny,on the 
%th day of December, 1876, to examine at the Aa of each fiscal year the accounts and asscte of the Com- 


pany, 
Respectfully Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and 
the Company, and ‘find 7 % wry sy redone 

That it had on the Ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of New 
York and other cities, amounting in par value to $12,063,550, and in market value to $12,673,569.33, and that this 
latter sum is immediately convertible and available in cash. at of these securities $7,473,550 are in United 
States registered bonds and $4,590,000 chiefly in os They are all be ey in the accompanying sched- 
= i = all genuine; and, in the opinion of the mmittee,are all judicious and perfectly secure invest- 


The Committee further report, 


That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mo e upon rea estate in fee, which 
yo speeaieed at the time of each investment to be worth, at least, twice the amount loaned, the sum of 


The Committee have examined each Bond and Morgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the 
of the Company. The Committee find that the interest on these bonds has been paid with great po ndnen 
ity and that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small per centage on the amount 
in addition to the security of the land covered by the Mortgages, the Company holds insurance 
oP acings quereon, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire Insurance Companies, amounting to Moask an 


The Committee further report, 


- ‘That this is the total amount of all property purchased by it since its organization on Foreclosures 
year; and the Committee believe that this property will be sold 


In addition tothis Real Estate, the Company owns, for the transaction of business in the citi 

uew pet gen pe tg Terasdie — wees 4 the sum - Huds The Duilding f 
. ost, charging a fair rent for the part occupie mpany. 

Boston is incomplete and that in Philadelp ia bas reeently been finished. . ate Ore 


The Committee have ascertained that the cash on hand on the Ist day of January, 1877, was $2,183,001. 
Tals sum, added to the securities immediately convertible into cash, makes a total of cash ph co = 





expenses of every kind, except claims by death, than : 
wich, in alsilete thas gnectalf of one por cht: Wpon the gem hasared (AUN) had Ww Ss ad seven tonths 


While the Committee were making investigation, the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, with 
his Deputy Assistants, and Experts, was also engaged in exami affairs pan 
dy law. He is stillat work, examining not only to the limbilit an catpeny, tet eae 


of the Company, but hikewise into the i 


mathematical principles upon which its business is conducted and its liabilities are determined. This ex- 
amination will be thorou dexhaustive and its results presented in a report which will be published 
in due time and to which the Committee refer. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated January 17th, 1877. (Signed) HENRY &. DAVIES. 
GEORGE 8. COE. 
SAM@EL M. CORNELL. 
WM. H. POPHAM. 

H. C. VON POST. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


ae 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, February 24, 1877 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL 


GENTLEMEN :—Having caused a thorough personal examination to be made of the condition and affairs 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York during the month of January, by Hon. John A. McCall, 
Jr., Deputy Superintendent, in which examination the Acting Superintendent has also personally participat- 
ed, 1 deem it for the public interests that the result of said investigation should be published. 

I therefore enclose the same for publication. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
WILLLIAM SMYTH, 
Acting Superintendent. 


ALBANY, February |st, 1877. 
Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 

In accordance with instructions received from Fag under appointment No. 363, I report the completion 
of the examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as called for by the Company’s charter— 
was in progress, the work was ge peop | facilitated by each department representative acting with one 
of the said trustees, thus giving a double force witha check that was invaluable astothe correctness of 
the labor performed. 

The valuations of the Policies in force have been made inthe department under the supervision of Mr. 
D. H. Keefer, our Actuary, and have oecupied_his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not 
engaged in New York. 

The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 


That the Company has been successfully managed is everywhere conceded. And itis very necessary 
thatthe custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to quare zealously the 
moneysthatinthe future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five policies. 


The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department thanis shown in the assets and 
liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policyholders, of $10,262,879.44. 

Aschedule givingin detail the information necessary for valuations of property, verification of title 
etc. of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six (7,156) mortgages has been compiled, and with 
a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department. 


The following was the condition of the Company on December 3lst, 1876: 






















ASSETS. 
a nas l Mark . 

U.S. Bonds, registered............ pdddSESbc nck cdsedddscecesdeanadnedaddecaqag 7,473,550 $7,907,340 62 
New York City Bonds, registered.............++- eeccccececcccccsece + 2,405,000 2,412 587 50 
Boston Water Bonds, registered....... ee 500,000 556,250 00 
Providence (R. I.) Bonds, registered .,.....,....-+++ uae eee 537,500 00 
Cherry Valley Town Bonds.........-.ccccccecessesece coerce ees 50,000 ,000 
City Of Yonkers Bonds. .....ccc.cccccccccccccccccce coceccee ee. 118,000 128,250 00 

uffalo City Bonds 140,500 145,417 50 
Elmira City Bonds 56,000 57,435 00 
Missouri State Bond 215,000 225,025 00 
San Francisco Bonds.. 590,000 687,528 71 
Union Co, i: J.) Bond 14,000 14,735 00 
Plainfield (N. J.) Bonds., 1,500 1,500 00 





12,673,569 33 
Cash in bank and trust companies fe 2 


Interest due and accrued 












LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies and additions....... padeidhdcdbsaedadeensadanaden oor ceccccctereeres $71,031,205 00 
Onpaid losses not yet due (including resisted claims)... cece te 758,250 00 
ST he eae ee ee Pe rere Madadnwaksaaadeakte coccteedencceees aa 24,372 43 
Total liabilities.............. waseutacescdesses eocccccceccseccccccccc cnc eveeseececccccseceseccs $71,813,827 43 
Surplus as regards policyholders....,..+.....+++++++ 10,262,879 44 
ABETORBUC.. cccccccccccccccccescce-cccrcccectectccccvccctettocnccoceces eeccvccccccecs iaadbacece #00 2.52,076,706 87 


All of which is respectfully submitted, JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 


Deputy Superintendent. 

The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 
bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examina- 
tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thatthe system of m&nagement and accur- 
acyof detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person who has any- 
thing to do with theloaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. 
The President and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every in- 
formation; while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once 
furnished with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for the fact that a corporation 
of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 
under ordinary circumstances would have required as many months. 


WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Saperintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


QFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FoRTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT phomng me ae of the Company on the first day of 
, 


JANUAR 

CASH CAPITAL, - = "7 = - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - -= * = "= *" * * = 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - <= - = 243,402 24 
WetGucpiue - = - - es * = * © © = % * _1,GGR see So 

TOTAL ASSETS, Sf Met Meee SH SSI ae 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank.... a ae es 


Midattunehabdtitencidlsuds.cheetdasdevtetoddics «hoe tedden’ . $342,311 33 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien 2,011,453 00 
United States 8: (market value) ? 

Bank Stocks. * f 


2,517 oO 
cks, oh 2 3 
state and City Bonds bye 


Loans on Stocks. payable on demand (market vaiue of Securities $700,379.00). 
interest due on ist 















o-. 

SS 
ry 

us 
io 





anuary, 1877 ......... , 72,997 

Balance in hands of Agents......... “ 153,416 6. 
Real Estate ........... Raitt Rae: Lak tiniidi datmnadabadtieal atlas again ‘ 300 13 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office..:2/7°7: aiacaeeeen secauttacereek. 8,330 2 
Metal, .ccccccsccccsccce cecccccccccccccassecccgecceece saneecccecteccsscceetscsetters s+ G9104,650 SB 

LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1877.......c.ccecseeecterecsedtevectectscecccccscccee © BBAZOZI BH 
Dividends unpa@id.....ccceoes.cccecseecees sacocectlpeccccccateccedhpaceetossda gather et stealedecsabeqacnde 1,375 00 
ies cccca nc cig sade séeccage eecndeee, Obeddds. 44. -cap aaah dd iaascderae acu «cate 

ik DEER Secretary Re eT et aout 
° ° ° . e-Fres ° 

K. FRANCIS, fAss’t Secretaries. D. A. HEALD. 2d Vice-President. 





Insurance Gompany | THE PENNSYLVANIA 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. |* =" ™ 1NSUBANCE Co- 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CAPITAL, - = $10,000,000 Gold. are 


ToraLassers. - - - 1.009.420 05 | CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_ - 1,655,717.20 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
566 WALL STREET. WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


bit United States Life Insurance Co., 


PENN MUTUAL Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Warren Street. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. INCORPORATED 1850. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 


NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
oe The princi; features of this Com te AB 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. LUTE RECURITY ECONOMICAL AN AGEMENT 


PURELY MUTUAL. and LIBERALITY TO THE INS 


Entire surplus returned to the memb e 
Policies non-forfelting fortheir value," 9° Al Forme of Idfoand Wndowment Polictes leoucd. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 

















. Apply to 


Cc. P. FRALEIL 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. _ 


Endowment policies at life rates. 
Agents I secretary. 
GHO. H. BURFORD Actuary 
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Farm and Garden, 


HOW FAR CAN NEW ENGLAND 


COMPETE WITH THE W&S8T IN PRODUC- 
ING MEAT? 


‘BY JOHN DIMON, 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

WHEN the Woodstock (Conn.) Farmers’ Club 
selected for discussion the question ‘‘ Can the 
farmers of Connecticut raise meat products at 
a profit?” and appointed me to write an essay 
on the subject, the question, Can we raise or 
produce meat of any kind at a profit, competing 
with the great West? at once presented itself. 
I soon decided to take the affirmative in this 
question, and stated in my essay that as re- 
gards beef we cannot make beef-raising as a 
business pay—i.¢.,to breed cattle especially 
for beef; but when we have working oxen and 
dairy cows that are unprofitable for the pur- 
pose for which we have bred them, either by 
age, accident, or injudicious breeding, then it 
will pay much better to fatten than to keep 
them. Aside from this, we cannot afford to 
make beef in competition with the cheap and 
productive-lands of the great West. I consider 
Texas the banner state in producing cheap 
beef. Pork can be produced here at a profit if 
the right breed of swine are selected and prop- 
erly managed from the start to the finish, 
which should be when the animal is from six 
to nine months old. We can come nearer 
to competing with our Western brethren 
with light than with heavy pork, and, con- 
sequently, should, not keep our hogs too 
long. I am fully aware that our Western 
farmers can make heavy pork much cheaper 
than we can, I myself having talked with a 
gentleman in Kentucky, within afew weeks, 
who told me he fattened 65 hogs last fall on 
mast alone, and that he had enough left to 
winter 50 more till May. Yet we New England 
farmers caunot afford not to keep some swine 
and make more or less pork. I consider the 
hog an indispensable animal on any farm asa 
manure manufacturer. On all our worn-out 
New England farms we must have manure, 
and when hogs are properly managed and sup- 
plied plentifully with the raw material they 
will manufacture an almost incredible amount 
of manure. But, understand me, they must be 
well supplied with the raw material, for with- 
out that no manufacturer in the werld, how- 
ever well skilled in the science, can expect to 
succeed. Now, as regards the profitableness 
or unprofitableness of swine feeding, very much 
depends on the breed, and I am corry to see 
that our farmers are so slow to discover the 
difference between the improved animal and 
those of the old stock of the country, that re- 
quire to be fed a whole yearto make them fat 
enough for our markets, and then bring one or 
two cents per lb. less than the improved ani- 
mals. Many of my neighbors look more at the 
color of the hair than to the shape and qual- 
ity of the animal; and many say they 
must have a white hog, at all hazards. It has 
been ascertained by actual experiment that, 
with corn at $1.50 per 100 lbs., pork from the 
improved Berkshire can be produced for 4 cts. 
per Ib. It is related of this kind of hog 
that a couple of wags once saw one hang- 
ing up on the wall of an agricultural im- 
plement store, as they were strolling through, 
and,asked the clerk what kind of an_ agri- 
cultural implement he called that. ‘‘ That,’’ 
said he, “is a patent combined root-grubber 
corn-sheller, apple-grinder, gate-lifter, double- 
action, back-spring sod-plow. But I guess you 
won ‘vant one, for it takes a mighty smart 
man to manage ’em.’? We don’t want hogs 
that require too much managing. Several 
years since I imported to this country a trio of 
thoroughbred Essex swine, which were per- 
haps the first ever introduced into old Wind- 
ham. Well,I was ridiculed by my neighbors 
for keeping black hogs, andI could not sell my 
surplus pigs ; fur, as 1 said before, everybody 
wanted white pigs, without much regard to 
shape, so long as the color of the hair was all 
right. Our marketmen in Putnam declined to 
engage black bogs, and the first I sold was in 
the city of Norwich. I engaged at one market 
five good hogs, to weigh acertain amount each, 
“or thereabouts,’ and nothing was said 
in regard to color. Well, to fill the order, 
1 dressed two Yorkshires and three Essexs. 
When they were received and hung up in the 
market, the proprietor traveled along past them, 
and as I ctood there he pointed to one of the 
Essex, and says he: ‘‘That was a black hog.” 
To which I assented, of course; but trembling 
with fear that he would usk a reduction of price 
on account of color. As he traveled past them 
again, he pointed to another Essex and says: 
‘‘That was black, too.” I nodded assent, when 
he discovered the third black one. Then, after 
carefully looking them all over, he says: “I 
wish they had all been black, as they are the 
best ‘ cutting-up’ hogs I ever saw. Still, at this 
day I would not advise farmers to breed Essex, 
as I consider the Berkshire as now bred to be 
greatly their superior. I will next speak of 








sheep. I have long advised our farmers to keep 
afew sheep. The keeping of sheep to a certain 
extent would be highly beneficial to our farms, 
They will keep down the brush and greatly help 
keep up the fences; while the production of 
good early lambs and good mutton, if properly 
managed, will pay as well as anything we can 
turn our attention to, when we, as with Mr. 
Hog, take into account the excellence of their 
manure, which is good for all crops and 
especially to apply in the hill. I had rather 
risk a ton of clear sheep manure, when fed 
on clover hay and grain, than a ton of 
any patent manure in our markets to- 
day. Consequently, I think we can come 
nearer competing with the West with swine 
and sheep than with any other meat, except it 
be poultry. I stated in my essay that I be- 
lieved the annual revenue of our county could 
be increased at least $30,000, with a net profit 
of 20 per cent. to our people, which would 
amount to $6,000; or, in other words, add a 
good $6,000 farm to our county each year. 
Good turkeys and chickens will always sell in 
our pear markets for cash; and, as we are 
located near the ‘‘end of the market”’ for such 
commodities, or where they bring the bighest 
prices and where we can take advantage of 
the markets, I think I was right in saying that 
we farmers of Connecticut can raise meat pro- 
ducts at a profit if we confine ourselves to 
sheep, swine, and poultry and conduct the 
matter scientifically. 
PUTNAM, CONN., March 23d, 1877. 








HOW TO START A BUTTER FAC- 
TORY. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Connecticut, who 
has a dairy of 30 cows and who proposes to 
build a butter factory to work up the milk 
from 100 to 150 cows, writes, among other 
things, as follows: 

““My idea is to make butter chiefly, using 
the skim-milk in the manufacture of skim- 
cheese, and perhaps, when milk is scarce in 
New York, sending it there. I have anexcel- 
lent spring of water, which never exceeds 50 
degrees in the hottest weather, and runs 
enough to fill an inch pipe or more. I propose 
building directly over the spring, making a 
pool, say 10x4 feet, to set the deep cans in, 
making my building say 18x36 feet, and having 
the milk-room divided from the rest by a 
partition, using steam to clean the milk uten- 
sils and to churn with. 

‘‘What I want to know is this: Ist. How 
much can I pay for milk per quart at a basis of 
30 cents for butter? 2d. Is the building large 
enough to work the milk of from 100 to 150 
cows conveniently, providing a boiler and 
engine-room are added to the main structure? 
3d. What wages per month do they usually 
pay butter-makers ? and, 4th, can you put me 
in correspondence with one experienced in the 
business ? 

‘* Where I live farmers are in the habit of 
using up their own milk—some making butter 
and some cheese, and very little first-class of 
cither is made. There would be no difficulty 
in getting the milk of 300 or more cows fora 
factory, provided some one would start in the 
matter. Iamanxioustoseeit done. Although 
my own dairy pays me quite well as it is, as I 
make exclusively butter which I sold this last 
year at an average of 35 cents, still, like my 
neighbors, f want to take the milk out of the 
house and relieve the women folks.” 

1. Where the milk is set in deep cans and the 
skimmed milk made into skim-cheese about 3 
pounds of butter are taken from 100 pounds of 
milk. A quart of milk, wine measure, accord- 
ing to Gail Borden, weighs 2 pounds and 22-8 
ounces; but usually 35 ounces are allowed. 
There would then be, on this estimate, a trifle 
over 451¢ quarts to the 100 pounds of milk. 
The bu'ter then at 30 cents per pound, exclu- 
sive of the skimmed milk, would pay about 
2 cents a quart for the milk as delivered, the 
making up not being considered. 

At some of the butter factories, where all the 
cream is taken and where the skimmed milk is 
fed to calves and swine, four pounds of butter 
are not unfrequently made from 100 pounds of 
milk; and this is considered an extraordinary 
good average for factories where the cows are 
of no particular breed—being ‘‘ natives’’ or the 
common cowsof thecountry. On this basis the 
butter, at 30 cents per pound, would bring one 
dollar and twenty cents per 100 pounds of milk, 
or at the rate ofa trifle over two and one-half 
cents per quart. In this estimate it will be seen 
nothing is sgid about the investment in factory 
and fixtures and the cost of making the butter. 
This expense must be taken out. It is difficult 
to say what the skimmed milk is worth, as that 
depends upon the price which can be obtained 
for skim-cheeese. Last year skim-cheese ruled 
very low and the prospect is that it will con- 
tinue to be low. 

The plan adopted in New York, when milk is 
purchased, is to make the price of cheese the 
basis for the price to be paid for milk delivered 
at the factory. That is to say, ten pounds of 
milk are taken as an average for a pound o¢ 





cheese, and the average price at which cheese is 
sold at the best factories is paid for the ten 
pounds of milk. Some factories pay for the 
milk on the above planat the rate of the bighest 
quotations in New York for cheese, and this is 
easily figured from quotations in reliable city 
papers. By this rule payment for the milk can- 
not be made until the following month after its 
delivery; because, for instanee, the cheese 
made from milk produced in April is not sold 
until May, and the cheese made in May does not 
go on the market until June, etc., etc. 

This plan is regarded as very fair for both 
parties, since the price of dairy products is 
liable to fluctuate, and it is extremely hazard- 
ous to fix a price in spring for the whole season 
upon any fictitious basis that will be satisfac- 
tory to both parties. For it will be seen, if 
dairy products go very low, the buyer is likely 
to lose heavily; while, if prices go up, those 
who deliver milk become dissatisfied and often 
grow careless in regard to delivering it sound, 
or resort to some other device for slipping out 
of their contracts. 

It is a better way, we think, to buy milk by 
the pound than by the quart. It is more con- 
venient and the plan gives better satisfaction 
generally to both parties. At the beginning of 
the factory system in New York milk was 
taken by measure; but it often led to dissatis- 
faction, and the plan gave way to weighing, 
which was liked better and is now universally 
adopted in the New York factories. 

2. The building, we should say, would be 
large enough for the milk of from 100 to 150 
cows ; but we should prefer that the water be 
led into the pool for setting the milk, instead 
of having the pool directly over the spring. 
This will allow the water in the spring to be al- 
ways sweet and uncontaminated, while the 
pool may be cleaned, from time to time, with- 
out affecting the water in the spring. 

3. Prices for manufacturing butter and 
cheese at factories vary according to the num- 
ber of cows from which milk is delivered—say 
from $1.50 to $2 per 100 pounds of cheese, and 
from $2 to $4 per 100 pounds of butter—the 
maker furnishing packages and materials used 
in making, etc., etc. We presume a good 
manufacturer could be had for from $40 to $50 
per month and board.—Rural New Yorker. 





THE BEST FERTILIZER. 





THE Ilinois Industrial University at Cham- 
paign made an experiment with 13 different 
fertilizers on 20 plats of corn. The highest 
yield was from barn-manure, 0 loads on one 
acre yielded 93.50 bushels (of 70 lbs. dry per 
bush.). The lowest yield was with potash and 
superphosphate of lime—70.31 buskels of corn. 
The hichest yield without fertilizer was 80.85 
bushels, and the average of all the plats was 
79 11 bushels of corn. 

It was harrowed soon after the fertilizers 
were applied. June 10th it was cultivated, 
and again June 24th, when it was thinned to 
two stalks to the hill. July 3d cultivated, and 
cultivated and laid by July 14th. This was all 
one way, north and south. October 28th, 29th, 
and 3lst the crop was gathered and weighed, 
allowing 80 pounds of ears to the bushel. The 
land was never before manured and had never 
been in grass. Had been in corn most of the 
time for 25 or 30 years. 

This coro, as stated, was gathered October 
31st, and 801bs. allowed fora bushel. At the 
time 80 lbs. were shoveled from the load and 
carefully preserved. November 20th it weighed 
78lb3.; December 20th, 76 lbs. ; January 12th, 
75 lbs. It then appeared dry, and was shelled, 
and gave 63 lbs. corn and 12 lbs. cobs, showing 
that only 70 lbs. should have been taken for a 
bushel. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





CHEMICAL analysis discloses the fact that 
among the many articles used for food there 
are Only two, wheat and milk, which contain 


all the elements of the human body and in- 


the proper proportion. Other articles—such 
as butter, sugar, syrup, and fat of all kinds— 
are wholly carbonaceous, or heat-producing; 
so that if a human being were to attempt to 
live on these articles alone bis brain and 
muscles would starve. By actual experiment 
it has been found that a man could not survive 
two months on such a diet. 


.-»-No climber with a foreign title can ever 
equal our common Virginia creeper, growing so 
abundantly in our own woods; and no plants 
can equal our maples, elms, lindens, ashes, 
and oaks, among trees;our azaleas, kalmias, 
spice-bush, leather-wood, witch-hazel, alders, 
and red osier, among shrubs; and our pines, 
hemlocks, spruces, and cedars, among the 
evergreens. 


++». None but a fertile soil should be turned 
over very deeply. At this season this should 
be well remembered, because there is no time 
for the weather to mellow the fresh soil. For 
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spring crops the soil should be turned up mel- 
low and rich, that the seed may push into act- 
ive growth at once. 


....Mr, James Irvine, the great sheep-farmer 
of Los Angeles County, Cal., intends to kill 
thirty-nine thousand sheep, on account of the 
drought which prevails in that region. He 
owns altogether forty-five thousand sheep and 
one hundred and seven thousand acres of 
land. 


... The “‘ National Butter, Cheese, and Egg 
Association ” is the amended title adopted at 
the Chicago session of this body, Cheese being 
the new member admitted to the partnership. 
The oleomargarine business was considerably 
discussed and had some ‘ puffers’”’ at the 
meeting. 


....A mixture of parafine and common 
resin has found its way into the market asa 
substitute for beeswax. It resembles the gen- 
uine article very closely in color, fracture, and 
adhesiveness. The cakes are generally covered 
with a thin coat of genuine beeswax, 


..New York City in 1876 received from the 
Southern States 71,000 bushels of peanuts. It 
would seem to be a city of peanut-eaters, and 
this perhaps accounts for a part of its dys- 
pepsia. 

....The rules for hay-making and for tree- 
planting are opposites. Make hay while the 
sun shines. Plant trees when the sundoes not 
shine. 
El 


AGRICULTURAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


New Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus and 
Spring Bulbs, ready for mailing. Free to all pppit- 

J.M. THURBURN & CO., 
15 John Street New York. 








Combined CATALOGU E isn 
EVERYTH ING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, other 


Gardening for Profit, 


or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepald, by mail.) 


Te others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to all. 


hlerHenelertinres 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
F 35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


so hk ae A a NAN et 








GENEVA NURSERY. 


IMPORTA Le acres, Fruit and Ornamental. 

MPORTANT .—Grown on heavy soil; berdy. 

M eon Ta N'T.—Warranted true to name 
IMPORTANT .—Roots packed witb dz amp moss. 
IMPORTANT .—Catalogue free. Prices low. 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, Ont. Co., N. ¥. 


GARDEN SEED. 


I especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


CEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co., 
QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Price-list sent upon application. 


A_ Speciality at the 
Rochester Commercial 
Be ihe ches The best are 

Hardy 


ress. Smaller plants by mail ve Rican 5 
mported Tree R 
and Ornamental Trees and Plants. Send for our 
Circulars before buying. 


W'S. LITTLE, ‘on u 1. 


Established 
in 1846, 
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RADIATORS. PIPE-FITTINGS. COILS: REGISTERS &c. 


FOR SALE. 

A splendid eg gett ey Milk Farm of 175 acres. 
No.1 land, cuts 70 tons hay, nea: 2 all by machine. 
Keeps 2 cows and teams. ee hroone oo at phe Sept 
for Boston market. odern use ar- 
ranged for two families. Three te tamma-e Choice 
fruitand plenty wood. Excellent water at the butld- 
ings and in the Located .on the line.of the 
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AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 








EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 28 to 55 pounds. 


Three Sizes for Hewes Power. ~ 
These unrivaled Machin t 
all competition in the great atx months ae on the 
¢ stomatal Grounds, at Philadeiphia, in 
76. Inthat memora rabl le contest ad © e leading 
Lean Mowers of the United States were repre- 
sented; but so marked was the superiority of the 
Philadelphia, in point of ease of management, 
lightness of draft, non-liability to get out of repair, 
durability and excellence of work performed, that 
the highest awards were eens | ven them. 
The amount of work performed yt em during 
thattrial was equal to ten years’ ordinary wear, and 
yet at itsclose the Machines used were in as good 
working condition as at the commencement, 


CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Peiladcighia: 
Send for eo Catalogue, with Price: 
AGENT 


¥ R. Las ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 
or 


io, BRECK & SONS, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 
Boston Mass. 

WM. E. BARRETT & Co., 44 Canal Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

J.M. CHILDS & Co., 12 and 14 Fayette Street, Utica, 
Nore EELE & AVERY, 44 and 46 State Street, Rochester, 

EVERSON, FRISSELLE & Co., 10 South Salina 
Street, Syracuse, N. 

T WLEY & Co., 307 Water Street, Bridgeport, 


The Albany Seed Store, 








Established 
1831. 


PRICE & en cm Successors to 





Reliable Seed by Mail, Send address ona 
ostal-card for our Illustrated Catalogue. 96 ; 
20 illustrations. SO State st., Albany, N. Y. 


ovEYé. 
i as OFCOM 
SEED WAREHOUSE >, | 
141 STATE STREET.;| 








Catalogues Free on Application. 





FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES, 
BATHS, etc., by 


URNING = HoT WATER. 


OILERS | 
$2 Center St. ay York. 


THE PHENIX TILE MACHINE. 


Tee 7 r driven by the. power of 9 
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correcting all mod, and “ng 
ears of service to the machine. It mak 
rom 300 te 700 rods of tile 
fully warran: 
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Sox OUR “AopRESS TO) 


OLLINS & Co. 
AP WATER St NEW-YORK City. 


LANE & BOOLEY Co. 


TEN- “HORSE FARM M ENGINE. 
$100. 00. . IN GOLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial On, Over six 


Expositio 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, conducted b 
three experts, r 


ora, ERG 
FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


est Medal and Girtincate 
of Merit at the Great “Oentennial Exposition, at 
Philadelphia, call the attention of all interested in 
2 good honest Fertitizer to their improved list for 
1877 Superior to any in market for the price. 
Hig, @: Grade Fite. Phos gsphate, | 
Grad A Super-Phospa: 
+. Acidalated Phosphate, 
Pree, tne aw Hone; Fertilizer 
Grou 


AN ALYSIS GUA 


Send for Circular. 
WM. A. FISHER, Pres. 8. W. GO, Treas. 
ORE W BTEA AWM, Cob yaed Ohomiche 
OFFICE No. 116 N. DEL. AVE, PHILA., PA. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


wad rc FERTILIZER, . 
rompt, active, and bie, Tye ve years’ 
cet Qualitrs use has shown Kies a of e Bish. 
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RICH FARMING LANDS 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP! 


BY THE 


Union Pacific Railroad Company. 


NOW Is THE TIME 
to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELTOF POPULATION AND WEALTH on the line of 
WORLD'S HIGHWAY! 


3,000,000 ACRES IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, THE GARDEN OF THE WEST. 


These lands are in the central portion of the United States, on the 4Ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the gent Temperate Zone of the American Continent, and for grain-growing and stoc 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 


Cheaper in Price, more favorable terms given, and more convenient to market than canbe found elsewhere. 
FREE HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS! 
THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOMESTEAD OF 160 ACRES. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Railroad Land. 

d for ng ah agi Pamphlet, with new Maps, published in English, German Swedish, an- 


G2 Sen 
ish, and Bohemian 
“THE PIONEER,” 
a handsome ILLUSTRATED PAPER, with maps, etc., and containing the HOMESTEAD LAW. Mailed 


FREE to all applicants. Address 
Oo. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB 


WHANN’S 
RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


5 THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been one 
| of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and wntform articles in the market. It 
Ea has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
EED |||] the culture of Tobacco. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the follow- 
ing analysis by PROF. ATWATER, of the Uonnecticut Experiment Station. 








Soluble Phosphoric Acid..... esannamubertanan accel 5.05 } E # 8 8 E 3 

Reverted “ 2 LEE 

Insoluble “* . 87 Bore 
Total “ “ 33 f Ban Bh 
WI itis ans ctentenisnansceecctessatcxs 68 ggse z a 
Equivalent to AMMONIA............c8ceceseceeee eens 25 E SEGGK, 
TOGMRAI Es caencenstacanasatenssencerentnnpuetencesssnaness 2.62 82332 


Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


‘WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


WILMINCTON, DELAWARE. 
NEW YORK STORE,160 FRONT STREET. 


SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST Meh LEAD, ZINC, and LINGER OIL, in proper TK 
par A ge with Di etc., READY FOR THE RUSH. It is THE 
THOROUGH Y’ RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. It works easily 
and any one can apply it. 
gallon to a barrel or more. 





Pure white and every possible tint or color, in-any quantity, from one 


SAMPLE CARDS, with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. If your dealer does not have i 
NOT. BE DECEIVED BY LOW-PRICE PAINTS, WHIC 
IN QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


P.-O. BOX 3961, 


Ask for 
write direct tous. DO 
ARE INFERIOR 


68 Barclay Street, New York. 


ois, | WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL B73, 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 









| THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 

Forthe HUNTER. INDISPENSABLB, for the SETTLERS on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-listand Pamphiet o 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. 












SOLUBLE ™ 


Marine Guano. 


An active and nating 
Manure for all eb 
i ammo. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


PureBoneSuperphosphateofLime. oe y 
Ground Bone, ee Meal, omy Flour. | REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, an ee "ea3 ‘00. per 
in 


ISTE ned. 
New ork Of Office aad ah Brent S Street. * oe ALLEN’S 3 SONS, 
tte and Dasiers invited to send for | 124 South Delaware Avenues piedlstia. 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. Pion eine on 


51 Powe rea Bihocs, Cg 
Ed. " ee S Ceneral Agent, 
$8 Platt St., New York. 
A reliable ei first-class Fertilizer for Corn, To- 
Vegetables t and Small rat eae egy al ones ly 
Shires analysis. For prices, circulars, 
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WING & EVANS, Manufactirers, 
38S PLATT 8T., NEW YORK, 








th 
eo he superior to 


Bewer-Pipe made in this country. 
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‘The Best Thing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.A. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS, 


2,500,000 ACRES 


ot of te et Farming and cultural Lands in Amer- 
may FY ama near the beantiful Cottonwood 
and tone nsas Valleys, the garden of the West, 

















11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 
FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land. 





&@ Circulars, with Map, giving full information 

sent free. Addres A. 8. JOHNSON, 
Acti Taek Com isstoner, Topeka, Kansas; or 

L. Ho NOTTING, 239 Sronborey. New York. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


Above 5,000 acres were last year + lied with 
chemical fertilizers, based on analyses crops, and 
the results were such as to ine D as that they are 
profitabie to the farmer. Six of 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
of 1876 were analyzed by PROF. W. wo Une Lge 
CHEMIST @F THE CONNECTICUT AG 
STATION, and in every case their Con MERC TAL 
VALUE proved to be above the standard set forth on 
our labels. Our customers give us Sy 3 proof of 
their AGRICULTURAL VALUE. We o 





to any one who will prove our fertilizers of 1877 to 
be cata below the standard given on every 
package. They will always be above We are the 
only company baw DY ete ppd supplies in a fertilizer 
all the soil elements found in the crop. Directions for 
application sent wun every lot. Send fer pamphlet 
to Y N. HO 
Manager Matfield Fertilizer éo., 
13 Doane St., Boston. 
Please state where you saw this. 


Fish Guano. 


Dry-Ground Fish Guano, 8 to 10 per cent. Am- 
monia, 15 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 


Haltf-Dry Fish Scrap, good quality. Also Su- 
perphoshate and Pine island +nAano. 


PRICES LOW. 
Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CoO., 
180 STATE St., NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


K Cancer 








Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

een engaged in avery extensive and 

sucpesstal a racticeat Rome,N.Y.,for more than twen- 

ty years. ‘Phowsands of persons ‘cured of this much- 

dreaded disease, who came from various parts of the 

world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 

skill in rescuing them from aterrible and untimely 

death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free. 
Write fora circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome. N. * 





HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


NINTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 

















Philadelphia. 
J.E. KINGSLEY & CO. 
TRAVEL. 





new SE ARSE ™™ 
iphia,. 


ions: 
a York—Central ita lroad of New a th foot 
of Street, and foot of Clarkson Up 
Sea tS lar Sa Pennsylvania “pat 
road, corner Third and Berks Streets. 
Commencing ei hyey Ist, 1877. 


P.M. 
ve Philadel bie. from station of North th Pagans 


ie gaan ‘ird wen Lowe s Se 
‘A. Maj 4:80, 3: 
eave Trenton for Beenie ork at 1:20, 7:00, 8:05, 9:10, 


A. Ma; 
Pegg os * ee attached to pha Ae my oe 
M A trains, an Sleeping care the 
Bo" Som midnight trains from both New York and 


SUNDAY 4 TRAINS leave New York, foot of Liberty 
—- at wT ys 12:00 P.M. Leave Philadelphia 
30 A.M 


— H. P. BALDWIN Gen. Pass. Agent, 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


‘WENEELYS’ BELLS. 


pupiie wnon bee have me a —— 


abe any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


P.-O, Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
MEWEELY & b COMPANY. 












‘chool, chy pig Piacseoenl Wey low. 
Catalogue with 700 testimonials, prices, etc. 
Biymver Manufacturing Co., Gincinnatl, 0. 


_MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS; TROY, N. Y., 
ure a superior ooo Bells. 


aah feet H BELLS, 
a faxconied fasebaee. sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
gve SEL 837. F 

















@atalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzax & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St, Oinsinnats, 




















F. M, HOLMES & CO, 


The largest Furnitur 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 





THIS IS THE ORIGINa. tan 7g 
HoLMESs RECLINING I sz 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person, upon the 
subject of Dress—con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price. 
Samples and Rules 


° 
Particular 
for Self-measurement 
by mail. Perfect sat- 
nl F isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 


ed in ten days unworn 
and ed suey will be re- 
h Sunded 


ro % 43% 


F John Wanamaker 


& Co. 
Finest Clothing 
AND 
Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 
| 818 & 820 Chestnut St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


434% 





ws)" 











SELF-ACTING ELECTRIC DISKS 


To Cure io ervns, Pains and Local Weakness,® 





LONG DISK, 4 by 12 inches, and 
strap to go around the body, $3.50. 
EXTRA LONG DISK, 4by 18 in., 
and strap with buckle for larger 
body, $5.00. © 

Each one istested and 
warranted. They are 
flexible, self-applying. 
and act without care or 
trouble. They prove 
sufficiently active and 
durable forthis method 

Disk sent by mail on 
receipt of price by 


- GARRATT & CO., 
Large Disk, fee No. 6 Hamilton Place, |2 Ay ee 
BEDE Tor mest casts Boston, Mass, $1.00 


pEYSTON B 











g 
3 
a 


fa a 
OFFICE, No. 17 NORTH Sth 81, PHILA. 


(BLACKS ONLY) 


Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 


SANDALWOOD 


possesses &@ much greater power in restoring toa 
heaithy statethe mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
ean do this. 


3 
‘ 
4 





Owing to its great . many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills, 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 


Dundas Dick & Oo.’s Soft Oapsules, containing Ot of 


Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for cirewlar 
or send to 36 and 31 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL. 
A BEAUTIF PAGE MOWRBLY. > EIGHT. 


moveeed to Natural History 
Monsters, Marvels, and ‘Wonders. 3 the Deep. 

“ Entertaining, Instructive, and Witt $e 

ae jpewspaper for the little folks and the 


Verwardes toons adtvanndpr ons e dollar per annum, 
Mapesal special —- to clubs of five and upward. 


Mahed at the How Tork Aguatt 
ROADWAY AND 23 doth STREET, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


DIRECT DEALING 


With manufacturers has great advantages in the purchase of Clothing. 
Twenty-five years ago we began a plan for supplying consumers direct, which 
we have brought to perfection, and continue to use with growing success. In 
accuracy of filling orders we are unequalled. We make every article of Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing sold by us, and guarantee material and workmanship to 
be as represented. 





We have Departments for Men’s Clothing, Boys’ Clothing, 
Custom Work, Military Clothing, Shirts, ready-made and to order, and Gen- 
tlemen’s Furnishing Goods. Parties desiring Men’s or Boys’ Clothing are re- 
quested to write to us, stating the garments required, with something of an 
idea as to price, and samples, with prices and descriptive pamphlet will be 
forwarded immediately. 








Our standard of work is the best, receiving the 
highest honors at the Centennial Exhibition, while our prices are fixed at the 
lowest rates. 





Orders forwarded by Express, with privilege of examination. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Goods sent on approval to responsible parties, giving 
a satisfactory New York reference. Clothing cannot be bought intelligently 


without an examination of our stock. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
P. O. Box 2256, New York, 
WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT ee NEW ew CONN. 














2] afatio 
An PE SS TE re. 


_ ESTERBROOK’S 


BO 

oe, e\ a EVO ‘ 
ce 2 ne “CHIMDEN Ne NS Sai 
Bvt ice 26, John St.5> WOR RR EM YRRE GS PLENL f 


ESTERBROOK & CO \. 
FALCON PEN. 








MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 


Geo. L. BUT, desticor ar. cone sek 


SUCCESSOR TO FREEMAN & BURR, (ESTABLISHED 1853.] 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description Ready-Made and Made to Order. 
[= PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. #1 
SPRING OVERCOATS, SUITS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
$5 to $30. $10 to $40. $3 to $20. 
Ord ers by car ai | GENTLEMEN inany part of the country will please bear 
in mind that by GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF- 
PROMPTLY FILLED. MEASURE, by which more than 20,000 orders have been 
8 penton See Peer aretie RSHIONS | *Hed, they can order their clothing direct from New York, 
Sent Fre e. with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Per- 
ON APPLICATION. | fect Fit attainable, and the fullest value for their money. 


GREAT BARGAINS, PRIOR TO REMOVAL, 
In Carpets, Olicioths, Matinee, Rees poy me Mats, Window Shades, Cur- 
’ 


Ww. S. LEIGH, 


(Formerly with W. & J. Sloane), 











Maide'by PO hi WOVEN-WIRE FABRIC ON TWO SIDES---HARD AND £0FT. 


HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








- — 
OTHERS Odorless and Durable. 


Can be used without chimney- 
GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


flues, as it generates nosmoke 
PiANOS. 


THE 
DECKER FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 
For Heating or Cooking. 
3 = TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 








or noxious gases. 
 Meatsand Bread cooked 
by hig stove i Nigeotibl — 
nd more d tible than 
83 UNION Squi RE NEW York. when cooked by coal or wood. 
THE HEATER 

SZND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. isndities iam ehanalient sup 

ply of pure, moist heat, easi 
regulated to any desired tomn- 

SALEM LEAD COMPANY, =| 2% ort, soit zater. perature. 

‘arran 1 The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 

w. “yy SORE WITS a. he Worst, Medzl awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the th 
FIN , and BEST. “It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 

EAD TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain | well adapted to its intended p' 
MADE BY THE 
eeds Pives = hep eaefieimalhadgy sine agama FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
of eee = rl thickness. ENCE, lanufacturers of 
At lowest market goods of equal quality. THE. BEST SEWING f ACHINES. 

FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Genernl Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
SALEM, MASS. | 476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicago. 








— 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
No. 550 Broadway, N. Y. 


FACTORI WEST MERIDEN, CONN 
PROPRIETOR ‘AND PATENTE ES OF THE CEL- 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICH PITCHERS. 


Cleaner, lighter, and more durable than the metal- 
lined. The porcelain is enameled on Hard Metal and 
eS BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 








SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST pt Ag ry? a THE BEST 
TICLE MAD 


TIFFANY & Co., 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


The Most Beautiful and Durable 
Exterior Paint Known. 


White and all the Fashionable 
Shades sold by the Callon, 
Ready for Use. 


Centennial Medal and Diploma Awarded 
for “the Best Paint Msi.” 


The Finest Residences in the countr it. 

LE VI SHAW, Esq., says: “ Your aint is hand- 
some 

Gen. D. H_ STROTHERS: “ It is economical.” 

me; THOMPSON, Esq.: ‘‘ My buildings look beau- 


tifu 

CHENEY BROTHERS: “Tt is prong ag to lead.” 

P. T. BARNUM: * The best I ever s: 

Hundreds of testimonials from ‘owners of the 
finest residences in the country, with — Card af 
Colors, furnished free by dealers and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


No. 32 Burling Slip, New York, 
or, 171 East Randolph 8t., Chicago, Il. 


PELLUCIDITE, 
for covering Hard Wood. 


Boston Ornamental tron Works 


yee’ sheruihcdony ALL KINDS OF 

Fae Wrought and Cast Iron 
FOR BUILDING 

Tron and Wire Railing, 











Tron Crestings, 
Iron Stable Fixtures, 
Fountains, Vases, 
Garden Statuary, 


Weather Vanes, 
= 
and 
Builders’ Hardware. 


Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work. 


a Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


BUBIER & COMPANY, 
118 Milk street, Boston. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 





HONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 





MIDDLETOWN 
PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 Johu Street, New York. 
- Factories, Middletown, Conn. 





Boston Journal of. mek. 
I P. LAMP ©00., 41 Barclay Y. 
Dear Sir3 :;—Acce om wi ro) eubetons of 
you have kA d ay rrying wen the ery hinkwes 
ned in ca a very 
award atthe ms receive such & 
commrensarton when the com; was cine t 


ited'by you. Yo Your Sa aaa, Keely a 


FLO 


